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CHAPTER I 

Dinner was over in Bronte Hall, and little par- 
ties of the students were already collecting in one 
another's rooms for the cocoa and argument revels, 
with which they love to undermine their diges- 
tions, and relax their hot pursuit of the phantom 
education. Why a complete disregard for the 
digestive faculties should even now so often be 
associated in the feminine mind with a profound 
reverence for the faculty of absorbing miscellane- 
ous information, is one of those problems which 
have so far baffled even the master mind of man. 
Questions of this annoying sort are however 
sometimes asked even in Bronte Hall itself, but 
they are not well received. Kitty Winter, who 
never seemed to be in harmony with the stren- 
uous and scholastic spirit of the place, was given 
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to making all sorts of observations whose levity 
was pitiable. It would have been merely con- 
temptible but for the curious and exasperating fact 
that she occasionally did a brilliant piece of work, 
and would suddenly shoot up like a rocket at 
lecture, to the amazement alike of the Professor 
and of those ninety-and-nine just sheep who never 
strayed far before or behind him. 

It did not happen very often, but when it did 
it was decidedly upsetting, and, taken together 
with her frivolous attitude towards the enthusi- 
asms by which she was surrounded, showed very 
plainly that Bronte Hall was scarcely the right 
place for her. 

She certainly did not look altogether at home 
in the large and deserted common room, where 
she now sat on a corner of the table, medita- 
tively contemplating the point of a very shapely 
little slipper. She was perched beside a huge 
dictionary, with the sort of light grace habitual 
to her, and the crude gaslight just above caught 
the gold sparkles on a neat little head, whose 
ripples and soft tendrils all showed a method and 
smartness in their vagaries not commonly seen in 
that home of high thinking and hasty toilets. 
The pretty curves of her figure, the delicate 
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DISTURBING ELEMENTS 6 

irregularities of her face, the half-mocking laugh- 
ter seldom absent from the curious onyx-coloured 
eyes, combined to fascinate and repel most of her 
companions by turns ; but one of them at any rate 
was never repelled — one who seemed the most 
thoroughly well-balanced and contented of all, Miss 
Brown's right hand and secretary, Mary Lanion. 

She was not in the common room now, and Kitty, 
who was not fond of cocoa parties, pursued her 
meditations alone, with a little frown of perplexity 
drawing her straight eyebrows together. She was 
presently interrupted by Virginia Rigby, the cham- 
pion of the ' Woman's Movement' in the Hall ; one 
of those pale-faced, long-featured young women 
whose mathematical angles and plane surfaces stalk 
abroad by the hundred thousand, in their immense 
boots, all up and down this favoured country. She 
peered round through her eyeglasses, and then said 
abruptly : 

'Isn't Mary Lanion here?' 

' What do you think ? I should say not,' replied 
Kitty with polite neutrality. Virginia made the 
impatient sound which Miss Winter seldom failed 
to draw from her. 

' If she was, there would be one sensible person, 
at any rate, to ask a question of.' 
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' I hope there would, but I don't think it would be 
Mary,' returned Kitty in a mild voice. 

' I thought you were so fond of her,' pursued Vir- 
ginia, who seldom had the wisdom to refrain from 
provoking an unequal contest with her blunt and 
primitive weapons of war. 

' I am, extremely, but not because she is sensible 
— quite contrary wise.' 

* 'What do you mean now? ' exclaimed Miss Rigby, 
impelled both by curiosity and combativeness to shut 
the door and take up her station in a rocking-chair 
close by. ' I should have thought,' she went on, 
settling her elbows at right angles to her person, 
and her feet a long way out towards the fireplace, 
'I should have thought nobody could have lived 
under the same roof with Mary for a week without 
seeing what remarkably sound judgment she has, 
and how calm and even-tempered she is in daily 
life.' 

'I should hope it takes most people less than a 
week to see all that, and a great deal more too, 
about Mary in daily life.' 

' Everybody in the house goes to her for advice 
in difficulties.' 

'That shows how sensible everybody in the 
house is.' 
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'Then you were only talking bosh just now?' 
Kitty surveyed all the angular projections oppo- 
site to her for a moment without answering. She 
was not fond of explaining herself at any time, 
least of all to persons constructed after the pat- 
tern of Virginia, mentally or physically. But if 
you yield to an impulse of indiscretion it is often 
better to pay for it in ready money, if you 
can. 

' No, I don't think it was bosh. I believe Mary 
is one of those people who are born a size too large 
for this niggling world. It makes it rather an 
unsafe place for them, and for other people too, at 
times. On most days they are far wiser and more 
sensible than their neighbours, because they don't 
mind about any of the small things which really 
matter very much, and they have no little suscepti- 
bilities to bother them. But sometimes they are 
taken in ; they think they have got hold of an idea 
of their own size, and it hardly ever is, and then 
nobody can do anything and lots of people get hurt. 
Or else a colossal emotion seizes them, and that is 
worse still. It is hard on anyone to be born rather 
great ; it is particularly hard on a woman. Let us 
be thankful, Virginia, that our souls are of the ordi- 
nary stock size.' 
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Virginia did not look as though she was so sure of 
owing Providence this particular debt ; she kicked 
one of her shoes off abstractedly before replying. 

' It's all very far fetched. You are so odd. But 
I suppose you are thinking of that Socialistic craze 
Mary had for a time ; she has quite got over that.' 

' Only because that woman who got hold of her 
fortunately took a fancy to shoplifting as a recrea- 
tion, and did it so badly she was removed and 
shut up, just as Mary was on the point of pre- 
senting her with all she possessed to devote to 
the cause.' 

' Yes, it was a good thing she was exposed in time. 
Mary would certainly have ruined herself. Nobody 
could stop her.' 

'Exactly.' 

'Fancy calling that a cause,' exclaimed Virginia, 
suddenly sitting up, with new animation ; ' now the 
beauty of ours is ' 

'Hush!' cried Kitty, jumping down in a moment, 
'don't you hear?' 

There was an indistinct sound of many voices 
further down the passage. 

'It is Dorothy Mason. She is holding a discus- 
sion on marriage as the best career for women. 
She has been growing more and more reactionary 
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since the Long, and she has great influence in the 
HaU.' 

A creak of the rockers, a thump, a dash. Vir- 
ginia had rushed to the fray, and in another moment 
the common room was deserted. 
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CHAPTER II 

To evolve theories more or less fantastic about 
her friends was admitted to be Kitty Winter's 
besetting vice at this time in her life. They some- 
times showed a pretty trick of discernment ; on the 
other hand, it was often said that they were too 
ingenious altogether. 

When Mary Lanion passed along the corridor to 
her own rooms a little later, she received several 
invitations through open doorways to join the lively 
gatherings which were now in full swing. She was 
the unconscious object of a good deal of enthusiasm 
amongst the students. She perhaps supplied some- 
thing of a male element in the feminine community 
by her habitual composure, her daily appearance of 
content, and a rare moderation in her ordinary 
speech and judgments. Then she had a handsome, 
powerful face, and a well-grown, finely-proportioned 
figure. Women are, after all, at least as impres- 
sionable to appearances as men, and the sight of 
Mary's rather massive head, her well-opened grey 
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eyes, the satisfactory way her dark hair massed 
itself where it sprang from her forehead, and the 
sudden sweetness of her smile, no doubt counted 
for something in her popularity. Moreover, she 
was a decidedly silent person — another valuable 
quality for her friends. The common feminine 
necessity for expressing oneself about everything 
did not seem to exist for her ; on the contrary, 
she found it quite difficult to talk at all about 
things which affected or interested her keenly. 
Whether she minded much or little about the 
small things of life, she certainly minded , a good 
deal about Kitty, and looked pleased when she 
found that young person stretched out in the 
wicker lounge beside her sitting-room fire. Kitty's 
hands were clasped under her head, and she was 
gazing at the ceiling. She did not move when her 
hostess knelt down beside her and warmed herself 
at the cheerful blaze. 

' I'm glad you're here, Kitty,' said Mary presently, 
laying a large but admirable hand on the bronze 
slipper and silk instep. 

There was a petulant, small wriggle in response, 
and then came a grumble. ' This is the only room 
which does not reek of cocoa and spirit-lamp. 
What is more, there is no bed under your sofa ; 
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your book-shelf will not dart out into a wash- 
hand stand, if pushed at the wrong end, and there 
are no hair brushes in the drawer of it. It is 
something, after all, to be planted as an official 
here ; you get two rooms like a civilised being. 
Bah I how I hate all the fusty triumphs of female 
ingenuity in the others. So many enthusiasms at 
large, combined with a universal joy in stuffy 
makeshifts, are at times hard to bear.' 

'Kitty, why are you here at all? At college, I 
mean ? ' 

'Where else should I be? At home with my 
step-father in Northumberland, listening to copy- 
book sentiments, or information about housekeeping 
details all day?' 

* At home somewhere, anyway,' said Mary 
thoughtfully, subsiding into a low chair. 

' I had a home once,' said Kitty, with the ghost 
of a sigh, 'even as lately as three years ago. If 
father had not died,' she went on, in a voice whose 
hardness was a little overdone, 'you might have 
known me as quite a domesticated, amiable, and 
even fairly intelligent young woman. To think of 
the worthy Horneck after my father I ' She stopped 
short, and went on presently with a change of 
manner. ' Well, you have no real home with your 
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grandmother. Tell me how you manage to be 
always contented? It would be worth coming here 
to find out that.' 

'Am I always contented?' asked Mary of the 
fire, a trifle doubtfully. 

'Always, until quite lately,' responded Kitty, 
sitting up with sudden eagerness. 'Now you have 
just begun to discover that life is a little more 
complicated than you thought. You must be very 
careful, Mary; you would take things so hard if 
you made any mistake, any permanent one, that 
is, of course.' 

Miss Lanion looked at her small mentor with 
real perplexity. ' Kitty, what can you possibly 
mean ? ' 

At this moment the door opened and Virginia 
Rigby reappeared, holding a letter in her hand. 

'Miss Brown asked me to give you this note, 
Mary. It is from Mr. Bruce, I think. I saw him 
coming out of the office just now. Does he want 
you to take his coaching for him next term? He 
is being sent out to the excavations at Ephesus for 
six months, you know.' • 

'Is he ? ' exclaimed Kitty, with animation. 
' Thank the Lord I ' 

'Why?' demanded Virginia, turning upon her 
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with the light of battle gleaming from her pale 
eyes through the glasses. 

The person who had expressed such inopportune 
gratitude to Providence paid no attention to her ; 
she was watching Mary over her letter out of the 
corner of her eye, and she now laid a sudden, 
restraining hand on the arm of her friend, who was 
about to poke the fire with the handle of a highly 
decorated candle-extinguisher. 

' Dear me ! ' exclaimed the culprit in confusion, 
'what am I doing?' 

' That is more than you or I can say ; take care, 
Mary, oh, take care ! ' said Kitty, with such unusual 
seriousness that Virginia stared at them both with 
awakened curiosity, on which Miss Winter began to 
laugh. 

' Let us make a burnt-offering of this instead, but 
pray spare the presentation extinguisher,' tweaking 
the letter out of Mary's hand to toss it on to the 
coals. 

' Stop ! ' cried Miss Lanion, serious in her turn 
now, and rescuing it hurriedly. ' Stop ! I haven't — 
I mean I've not done with it.' Her eyes dropped, 
and a clear blush passed over her cheeks. 

Kitty thumped a cushion into position viciously, 
sighed with impatience, and exclaimed : 
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' What are any of us here for? What is the good 
of it?' 

'Kitty, you are dyspeptic to-night.' 

' Nothing of the sort. I leave that to weaklings 
like Virginia. When I saw her grappling with the 
college pie at dinner, I knew an irresistible impulse 
to go forth and elevate somebody would seize her 
before the evening was over. Are you going to 
elevate us now, Virginia? make haste, if so. I give 
you six minutes.' 

* Whoever manages to elevate you in six minutes, 
or six years either, will have earned repose, and pie 
too, for life,' said Virginia crossly. ' I certainly did 
not come to Bronte Hall for any object so hopeless 
as that.' 

' Well, but I believe you are really here for just 
the same reason that Mary and I are, if the truth 
were known. And I dare say any three average 
young women picked at random out of a convent 
centuries ago would have had to give much the same 
account of themselves.' 

' I don't know what your reasons may be, but I am 
pretty sure they are very different from mine. I came 
to learn, to improve myself, to prepare for my life's 
work- in the cause of woman's progress to freedom, 
to find the intellectual atmosphere I needed.' 
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* Exactly. You could not find it at home. Yet I 
always thouglit you could do whatever you liked 
there, short of preaching in your father's pulpit.' 

Virginia was the daughter of a Congregationalist 
minister in the smoky town of Dimsdale. His ser- 
mons were the pride and delight of his congrega- 
tion. Mr. Homeck, Kitty's step-father, was one of 
his chief supporters. 

'At home, indeed! ' exclaimed the preacher's child 
bitterly. 'Thank you! I have aspirations which 
extend a little beyond the chapel and its theology, 
and the children's pinafores and pie-crusts.' 

'Well, it is just as I said then, not one of us 
could get on at home. How clever the people are 
who do! How much more complicated it is than 
working for honours in \he examinations, and liv- 
ing here with people who have no claims upon 
us.' 

Virginia looked at her with fine scorn. ' You still 
belong to the dark ages. I can't think why you 
don't marry some hide-bound county squire, and 
turn into a wife and mother and domestic slave as 
soon as possible.' 

'No more can I, except that I have never been 
offered the situation by any hide-bound Tory yet. 
How nice it would be!' said Kitty, with an os- 
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tentatious sigh, casting up her eyes to the ceil- 
ing. 

Miss Rigby turned her back upon her and ad- 
dressed herself to Mary ; the subject on which she 
had been started was too enthralling to abandon 
lightly. 

* Things are very serious with me, because I can 
only win freedom by earning my own living. We 
are so very poor ; if it were not for the scholarship 
I could not be here.' She continued to expatiate on 
the difference in their fortunes and other personal 
matters, with aU the unsparing insistence common 
to those who are born destitute of any sense of man- 
ners, until she had reduced both her listeners to a 
state of extreme discomfort. 

* Heigh ho! ' broke in Kitty at last ; ' I am sure if 
we were wise we should be trimming our lamps and 
breaking up this little feast of reason. By the way,' 
with a wave of her hand, ' do we not represent three 
of the primary elements of disturbance in this world 
since time began?' 

*Do we? How? I am sure I am harmless 
enough,' said Mary. 

'You harmless! You are by far the most danger- 
ous of all. Virginia is the preacher, I am the 
woman, but you are the devil.' 
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*You raving lunatic I' cried Virginia; but the 
person to whom the chief honours were thus star- 
tlingly ascribed only smUed placidly. 

* Yes,' said Kitty, nodding sagaciously, *she has not 
got into much mischief yet, but wait till she has the 
chance. There is another disturbing element or two 
to come into her world first, and then you will see.* 

*Well, I have no more time to waste to-night,' 
said Virginia, getting up. At the door she turned. 
* You don't seem to think there is any disturbing 
element in my world, then?' she said, playing 
with the handle of the door. 

'Good gracious, no! You are above disturbances, 
you are complete in yourself, you ' 

'Oh, good-night!' interrupted Virginia irritably ; 
' it is very hard to distinguish between some 
people's wisdom and their folly.' 

Kitty laughed her clear merry laugh when she 
had disappeared. 

' I wonder how it is these advanced spinsters, 
thirsting to devote their lives to Causes, generally 
like to cherish some sort of unrequited passion as 
a tame worm i' the bud to feed on their damask 
cheeks.' ^ 

'You absurd child! Virginia, at any rate, has 
not indulged in any such thing so far.' 
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' Hasn't she though? ' 

*0f course not. Isn't that a good photograph 
of Felix?' 

Kitty had taken up a photograph frame from the 
chimney-piece. 

' Yes, he is charming! Fancy leaving a brother 
like that to come and live here. I wouldn't.' 

* No, but you are different. You could under- 
stand him better than I do, and he would never 
disapprove of you.' 

'Of course not; I should not let him.' 

'That's just it. I can't help it. All the same, 
there is nobody I care for so much, except possibly 
you. But grandmother does not want me at home. 
She is devoted to Felix, but she is always wishing 
I was different.' 

'That is such a reprehensible attitude for one's 
elders to take up. But you are dreadfully humble 
minded, or she would behave better. She always 
seems such an adorable old lady, the typical Mar- 
quise of the grand age ; but I dare say it is 
easier to appreciate her charms as somebody else's 
grandmother than as one's own. Well, I am get- 
ting incoherent.' 

' Do go to bed.' 

' You want to get rid of me, I know. You 
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want to bother about something else. Mary,* 
taking both her hands and looking at her with 
unusual earnestness, *if you stop to think you are 
lost. Don't give a qualified No ; promise me that 
you will do it in two letters of the alphabet and 
no more.' 

' Oh Kitty ! how did you find out ? But please 
don't talk to me. I can't think why women are 
said to enjoy these experiences. I have never had 
one before. I find it so disagreeable.' 

* Write ''No" here and give it to me ; I shall 
post it and it will be done with.' 

* I can't. He wants to see me. After all, he 
has paid me a great compliment, and I admire and 
respect him deeply.' 

*0h, of course, of course ! but don't see him.* 
'It is the least I can do, since he wishes it.' 

* What a perfectly disgusting man he is I Mind 
you remember, though, all the time that you would 
rather be hung than marry Edward Bruce, for all 
your respect, etcetera.' 

* I suppose I would. Yes ! I don't want to 
marry him, indeed I am sure I could not.' 

*0f course you couldn't. I am only afraid of 
some fatal weakness of mind on your part at the 
critical moment.' 
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' I am generally considered rather strong-minded, 
you know.' 

'That is quite a mistake. You are not at all 
to be trusted about your own concerns ; do send 
for Mr. Felix.' 

' What would be the use ? Certainly not I You 
don't suppose I shall let him know anything about 
it!' 

'You don't suppose he does not know?' 

' How could he ? ' demanded his sister with great 
surprise. 

' Oh ! he is one of those people who know every- 
thing. Good-night.' And she flitted off along the 
dim corridor. 
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CHAPTER III 

While Mary and her friends discussed things in 
general in a more or less academic fashion at 
Bronte Hall, her brother and grandmother were 
spending a domestic evening together in London. 
They had always been deeply attached to one an- 
other since the time when Mrs. Lanion took her 
son's orphan children under her charge, after the 
successive deaths of their father and mother in 
India, twenty years before this March evening, 
when they sat by the fireside in Norfolk Street. 
Mrs. Lanion was one of those women who in- 
stinctively prefer the other sex to their own at 
any age ; and she had all the charm, the pleasant- 
ness, and pretty egotism, which occasionally accom- 
pany this characteristic. After all, it is a more 
harmless prejudice in itself than many another 
which the world treats with respect, and in the 
hands of so well-bred and admirable a person as 
Augusta Lanion had not often seriously interfered 
with anyone's comfort. 
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But Felix and his grandmother were not dis- 
cussing the nature of things at large in the bright 
drawing-room, where the whirling dust and the 
piercing wind outside were forgotten in the warm 
subdued glow of lamplight and firelight. The 
house was always full of flowers, and to-night the 
air was sweet with Parma violets, daffodils, and 
other fragrant blossoms. All the chairs were 
comfortable, and every corner of the harmonious 
room showed the knowledge and skill of the hand 
that arranged it. Mrs. Lanion, sitting erect in 
her great cushioned chair, as usual presented an 
embodiment of mellow and graceful age. She 
knitted away at some soft web, while the dia- 
monds flashed and twinkled on the white and 
delicate fingers. Her face under its crown of 
white hair, cunningly softened with old Mechlin 
lace, still possessed a faint charming bloom, thanks 
to the care and pains which she had devoted to 
the preservation, not decoration, of that fine skin 
all her life. Her eyes were as blue and almost 
as bright at sixty-seven as they had been at 
thirty. Her clear-cut features and slightly aqui- 
line nose had a distinct resemblance to a fine 
eighteenth century French miniature, which was 
suspended with others on a screen at her side. 
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Every detail of her fur-trimmed brocade gown 
and yellowy laces was, as usual, perfectly har- 
monious, and contributed to a picture which many 
people added with peculiar pleasure to the gallery 
of treasures we all collect, and to which no thief 
can break in and steal. 

To her grand-daughter alone, probably, of all 
those who knew her, the vision of that highly- 
finished woman in her Louis-Seize chair under the 
softly shaded lamp rose now and then as a dream 
without agreeable associations. It was apt to re- 
call a sudden sense of failure, of isolation, of help- 
less clumsiness, and other sensations which are not 
pleasing even to a nature entirely free from the 
usual forms of pettiness. 

Mrs. Lanion's tall grandson leaned against the 
chimney-piece with a coffee-cup in his hand, and 
contemplated her with a smile of gentle, almost 
paternal satisfaction. There was a strong family 
likeness between him and his sister, but his face 
was brighter, keener, and merrier than hers. His 
eyes were bluer, and what hair was spared by the 
shears curled crisply over his head. 

' Really, grandmother, you are such a credit to our 
family ! You are an anxiety to me very often, but 
there, I don't blame you, I assure you I don't ! ' 
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* Thank you,' said his grandmother blandly, 'it 
is handsome of you, I am sure. May I be per- 
mitted to inquire into the nature of the agitation 
I cause you ? ' 

* You are so giddy ! ' he exclaimed, shaking his 
head. *You don't get it from me, I am sure. I 
look after you as well as I can, but it's all no use ; 
your young men run after you the minute my 
back is turned. Only yesterday I came in at din- 
ner time, and found you still listening to the im- 
passioned utterances of Edward Bruce.' 

' You did,' said his grandmother grimly. 
*Well, I believe he had been here for hours.' 
^Too true.' 

* Mrs. Lanion, I warn you at once I do not ap- 
prove of that person as a relative, and I shall not 
give my consent.' 

*You had better tell her so,' replied his grand- 
mother drily. 

* What 1 ' cried Felix, serious in a moment. * He 
has not dared to speak about Mary? Brute ! Why 
didn't you tell me ? I would have kicked him 
downstairs.' 

' I have no doubt you would, and as I am not 
anxious either for Mary to introduce him as a 
member of this family, I should be sorry to add a 
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martyr's crown to any other attractions he may 
have for her.' 

' What attractions can he possibly have for her ? 
That pragmatical Scotch ass of a don, that self- 
opinionated ' 

'There, child,' said his grandmother, interrupt- 
ing his indignant flow of eloquence, 'don't squan- 
der your epithets on me ; though better on me than 
on her. I don't pretend to understand much about 
the young women of the present day, Felix. They 
seem to have invented a new gender, as I have often 
said before, but' — she knitted a few stitches, and 
then went on impressively — 'if they have anything 
in common with the sex to which I belong, a girl 
who is only flattered in the usual way by a man's 
proposal will certainly be driven far along the 
road towards matrimony, however little she cares 
for him, if anyone but herself ventures to depre- 
ciate what has been offered to her.' 

' Oh, I know ! Trust me ; I'll be wilier than 
the serpent, but she must not have him. Madam.' 

'No,' she replied decidedly. 'But it is quite 
time she was married, and gave up all this moon- 
shine about an independent life, higher education, 
and so forth. Mary is a good-looking girl, but 
this is absolutely the first offer of marriage she 
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has had. See what comes of being so eccentric. 
By the time I was twenty-four I had been mar- 
ried seven years ; your father was born on my 
eighteenth birthday. He was married at twenty- 
three.' 

' Shocking ! But we've altered all that nowa- 
days.' 

' More's the pity ! I can't see what you gain by 
turning out a number of crass, self-opinionated 
women bachelors, who don't know the elements of 
their mStier de femme^ and are never likely to learn 
them.' 

' These are matters too high for me, Madam, dear. 
But we must at all costs prevent Mary from 
marrying this fellow.' 

*I think so too.' 

'She is a thousand times too good for him.' 

Mrs. Lanion only slightly raised her fine eye- 
brows ; she had learned to reserve further expres- 
sions of opinion on the subject of Mary, at any 
rate in the presence of Felix. There he claimed 
a monopoly of disapproval. It was one in which 
he indulged with tolerable freedom, but, as he 
was also greatly attached to his sister, his grum- 
blings had a genial ring about them, whereas his 
grandmother's had not. That keen-sighted lady. 
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however, agreed with him entirely on the desirft- 
bility of preventing a person so displeasing to 
them both as was Edward Bruce from entering 
their domestic circle — if possible. But this was a 
point on which she did not entirely share her grand- 
son's cheerful confidence. She believed that Mary 
might prove as untrustworthy as the most femi- 
nine of her sex with regard to matrimony, and she 
feared that her grand-daughter's ideas were suffi- 
ciently perverted to make even Edward Bruce 
conceivable as her ideal of manhood. Mrs. Lanion 
was a woman who did not, however, submit tamely 
to the workings of Providence or man while there 
was a possibility of circumventing either by the 
exercise of a fine diplomacy. She was revolving 
now in her mind a scheme for killing (or saving) 
two birds with one stone, and it was really worthy 
of her powers. She followed a common feminine 
method by making an immense circle round the 
point she intended finally to approach, and one 
so remote from its centre, that no connection be- 
tween them was visible to the short-sighted eye of 
man. 

' Felix, you really must start a practice in a good 
neighbourhood. You insisted upon choosing the 
medical profession, and now you refuse to have 
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patients, unless they are paupers. Dr. Wilkinson 
told me again, only a few days ago, that you 
were the most promising of all the young men at 
the hospital, and that if you would give up this 
craze about not practising except in the wards or 
for charity, you would make a fortune.' 

'He said I must be a fool, if I wasn't a knave, 
not to do that, I suppose, didn't he?' asked her 
grandson drily, as he set his coffee-cup down 
with a cloud on his face. 

'I will buy you a practice, if that is all,' con- 
tinued his grandmother earnestly. ^No one^ with 
emphasis, 'can dislike the profession more than 
I do, but ' 

Felix interrupted her by a chuckle, his good- 
humour restored in a moment. 

'Well, I do. But where is the common sense 
of turning yourself into a very clever doctor, and 
then refusing to have proper patients? It is 
high time you sowed your wild oats of impossible 
ideas and settled down like other men, you ridic- 
ulous boy.' 

She looked up with affectionate annoyance at 
the great tiresome fellow, with his keen irregular 
face and charming smile. He responded by sub- 
siding on to a cushion at her feet, and leaning his 
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head against her knee, as he had always done 
since he was a little boy, while she smoothed the 
short dark curls with her fine old hand. 

' I have sowed nearly all my oats,' he said, ' but 
you see they were a beautiful crop and they are 
all coming up, so it keeps me pretty busy.' 

' Felix ! ' she exclaimed anxiously, ' you have not 
got yourself into any serious scrape have you? 
Come, I am an old woman, I know what young 
men are — is there any entanglement ? ' 

* Oh ! ' he cried, with a roar of mingled laugh- 
ter and annoyance, 'Grandmother, you are in- 
corrigible I Madam, I have some entanglements, 
but they are with theories, and not with your 
charming sex. Germs are the sirens who lure me 
to destruction. As to Mayfair patients, what do 
I want with them? A man with two thousand a 
year of his own has got his share of this world's 
goods, and ought not to ask for more. Heaven 
knows I should not submit to the hysterics and 
digestions of the overfed for any other reason, 
and thanks to old Uncle Toby's eccentric bequest 
to me I needn't. No, thank you ; but there are 
a few problems I want to solve, a few beautiful 
secrets I want to ferret out of the abyss, and a 
good many more poor wretches to be patched up 
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than there are people to do it. I won't bore you 
with details, but all my training was necessary, 
and a great deal more, for what I want to do 
and mean to do,' he said with quiet confidence. 

Mrs. Lanion shrugged her shoulders ; possibly 
in her inmost soul she would have preferred the 
tale of ' a young man's scrape ' of the sort 
generally recognised in her day to the intangible 
hopes and aims which absorbed Felix and dis- 
appointed all her ambitions for him. There was 
but one entanglement of which she could not have 
heard with something like complacency, and on 
this subject her mind was not yet at rest. 

'Grandmother, I shall have to go to Paris 
again for a couple of months.' 

' Ah ! Felix, must you really ? ' His plans were 
not quite new to her, though she received them 
as if they were. 

' Yes, I have come to a sticking point. The 
great gods there are wonderfully good in helping 
beginners over stiles. I must go and work with 
Bernard for a bit in his laboratory.' Mrs. Lanion 
had dropped her knitting into her lap ; she 
glanced at Felix over the top of his head. He 
seemed quite unconscious of her scrutiny as he 
gazed into the fire with a contemplative frown. 
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' ShaU you stay with the Lanions ? ' she asked 
presently. 

* No, thank you 1 I must be independent. Be- 
sides, the atmosphere there is really too explosive 
for comfort just now.' 

* Why, what is the trouble ? ' quickly. ' I have 
not heard from cousin Jules for a long while.' 

* The revolt of Jean at last, I am glad to say. 
For years I have been stirring him up to shake 
off the fetters of business, and give all his time 
to his historical researches. But he has gone on 
eating his heart out to please his mamma, and 
that is an unprofitable diet. He looked decidedly 
bad last time he was over. As if they were not 
unconscionably rich enough already, without grind- 
ing Jean's blood, brains, and spirit to add another 
superfluous million or two of francs to their 
store.' 

*Pooh! What, desert the Bank which carries 
their name and ours (your grandfather, you 
know, was a partner), like the flag, all over the 
world? Hand it over to strangers after five gen- 
eration of Lanions have passed it on to one an- 
other, each one adding to its great traditions, and 
all that Jean may add another heavy historical 
book to the masses which are choking library 
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shelves already on the subject, and which next to 
nobody reads! ' 

'Yes, certainly, since he was constructed by 
nature for that particular job, and not for the 
misdemeanour of adding to a pile of gold already 
larger than any one family has a right to.' 

'In my day, when young men wanted to quar- 
rel with their good fortune they wrote gloomy 
poems and wore turned-down collars. It was not 
half so absurd nor so mischievous as this Social- 
istic craze, and it worked off all superfluous 
enthusiasm in such a nice harmless way. I de- 
clare, Felix, I hardly dare to look out of the 
window when a mob is collected round some 
democrat in the Park on a Sunday afternoon, for 
fear I should see you standing on a tub begging 
them to relieve you of your unearned increment.' 

'No,' in a sad voice, 'I am afraid you will 
never see that. Bah! what brutes they are, poor 
devils! ' 

'Felix,' such a mellow charming voice, and 
such a caressing hand laid lightly on his head, 
' don't go to Paris, I want you. ' 

'Come, too,' he said, drawing the delicate fin- 
gers over his shoulder and kissing them; 'your 
cousins are always clamouring for another visit 
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from you. What a little court you had round 
you there ! how they do chant your praises I 
You don't know what a magnificent derangement 
of allegories has clung to your name ever since. 
Do come.' 

'No, I am too old. They live too fast over 
there. They are charming, but they take too 
much out of one at my time of life.' 

'They do. I always find it so myself. But I 
will mount guard over you.' 

'And what do you propose to do with Mary 
meanwhile? Her Easter Vacation begins almost 
immediately. Is she to be left to reject Mr. 
Bruce at leisure, until she accepts him in haste 
as a case of conscience, or for want of something 
better to do?' 

'Oh, confound it, no! I have it,' springing to 
his feet, 'let Mary come too — it will do her all 
the good in the world.' 

A gleam of triumph came into his grandmoth- 
er's eye as she took up her knitting again. 
' Clever boy ! What an excellent plan. If the 
idea of Edward Bruce as a husband holds water 
after she has lived among Parisians for two 
months, why — let her marry him when she comes 
back. I can't say worse than that ! But she 
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won't, Felix, if you manage well; you will make 
it impossible for her, and so will they.' 

The knitting-pins and diamonds were flashing 

■ 

a thousand brilliant schemes and plans as they 
twirled at a great pace in the lamplight. 

'But you will see to all that, grandmother.' 

'Dear boy, I can't come. I really am not up 
to it. Besides, I have promised to have your 
aunt Caroline and her Lina here for April and 
part of May.' 

He whistled. 'The deuce you did? She will 
take a deal more out of you than Paris, Madam, 
dear.' 

'No,' said the old lady, with a small confident 
smile, 'I shall take it out of her instead.' 

And to do Mrs. Lanion justice, her daughter, 
the Bishop's wife, seldom succeeded in asserting 
her own rights and dignities in her mother's so- 
ciety. It was not for want of good-will, but any 
efforts in this direction, however vigorous, were 
put down with a hand firmer than her own, ex- 
actly as they had been when she was a young girl 
at home. Mrs. Rogers had expended a great deal 
of sympathy on Mary in her time, and had shown 
her much kindness after a fashion of her own, 
which was always peculiarly hard to bear. There 

D 
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are of course a great many people, thrice blessed 
by nature, who can do kind things inoffensively ; 
but it is very difficult and life is short, and Provi- 
dence has seen fit to make most of us dull in the 
matter of learning. 

' Well, then,' Mrs. Lanion said presently, as if 
resuming a previous remark, *go down and see 
Mary to-morrow, and if you decide on the Paris 
plan, carry her off as soon as possible, will you 
not?' 

'Oh, certainly. I will elope with her at once 
from Bronte Hall, if you like.' 

' Oh ! if you are going in for an elopement it 
might be better to choose another companion.' 

'It might,' said Felix thoughtfully, 'but I don't 
know ' 

' It is true the choice at Bronte Hall is a little 
restricted,' went on his grandmother, with an air 
of absent-minded innocence as she stabbed a fallen 
stitch. 

' It is,' he responded in a neutral voice, abstract- 
ing a full-blown flower from the bowl with so light 
and deft a movement that none of its petals 
dropped. 

There was a pause. ' Felix, were you twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight last month?' 
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'Twenty-eight, I regret to say.' 

'It is high time you were married. I can't 
think why you are not.' 

'No more can I.' 

'Do make haste and fall in love with some 
charming girl of the old English type, if there is 
one left, not that there would be one good enough 
for you, my darling boy ! But it would be so 
pleasant, and a pretty wife would certainly give 
you that sense of property in which you are so 
horribly deficient.' 

'It would, no doubt.' 

'She would,' corrected his grandmother. 

' Oh yes, she,' he assented absently ; ' but then, 
supposing she wouldn't, you know. Good Lord ! 
what am I maundering about ? It is time for you 
to go to bed and for me to get to work, Madam.' 

' Get to work by all means, but don't forget that 
you will do it much better when you have a pretty 
little wife to work for.' 

' H'm I That was not Jean's experience, was 
it?' 

' Oh, Jean ! I am very fond of him, but he is 
incorrigible with his experiences. It is quite time 
he started some new ones. His wife had a nasty 
temper, but she got drowned very soon, poor 
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thing, and now he can choose one for himself, and 
live happily ever after. Can't he, Felix? The 
sooner he sets about it the better, I think. Tell 
him I am in haste to give him my blessing — on 
second thoughts, no. Don't tell him anything of 

the sort, unless Decidedly, I am getting 

sleepy.' 

' Uneasy lies the head which hatches matrimonial 
plans,' he said, ringing the bell for her candle. 

'Uneasier still will lie the head which neglects 
to do so one of these days,' she retorted. 'You 
are always preaching matrimony to other people, 
why don't you practise it?' 

'Because my vocation is preaching,' he said, 
laughing, as he escorted her upstairs to her room, 
after his habit. 

'It will be too monstrous if Mary, who used 
to proclaim the blessedness of the single life on 
the housetops, should marry, and not you,' she 
sighed. 

'It would only be the way of the world,' he 
laughed. 'Cheer up, dear; supposing I bring you 
a beautiful beetling-browed lady from Paris ! ' He 
kissed her, and ran downstairs, chanting strange 
sounds which represented an orchestral movement 
to his inner consciousness. But his grandmother 
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remained standing where he left her for three 
whole minutes, until dislodged by the pointed 
attentions of her maid. Somers had become a vet- 
eran in Mrs. Lanion's service, but she still carried 
a bruised spirit to bed with her sometimes. She 
did so that night. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Who does not know that wide meadow country 
with its streams, ditches, pollarded willows, and 
distant boundaries of low hills or rolling down 
ranges? It covers the whole heart of England 
with its featureless expanse. From London to 
York, or from London north-westwards again, 
what beauty is there to desire or look back upon 
from a far country in all that midland level ! 

Those homely lands take long knowing ; but if 
you live beside their sluggish streams through 
changing seasons, the penetrating, intimate senti- 
ment of the great green plain steals unaware into 
the heart, and takes firm hold there. The groups 
of cattle and geese make flecks of colour every- 
where ; the cloud-shadows and sun-gleams chase 
one another over an incomparable playground ; the 
first breath of spring is nowhere so pungent as 
here, where marigolds suddenly flash out across 
the meadows, and the long woods flush green in 
the first mild airs that touch them. 
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• 

There is a vision, known to very many people, 
of grouped towers and spires rising like an island 
from a green sea. Many narrow paths wind 
towards it; one of them follows the river, where 
you may meet white sails dipping and flying like 
great birds round the reedy corners. Mary Lan- 
ion had walked here many a time, but her imagi- 
nation was of a tempered order, and the peculiar 
charm of the surroundings might never have struck 
her at all if Kitty Winter had not urgently forced 
it upon her attention. To-day she had another 
companion, who was oddly sensible of it, too, see- 
ing that the number of external influences to 
which he showed a susceptibility were compara- 
tively few and definite in nature. Everything 
about Edward Bruce had always been definite 
from his high cheek-bones and black moustache 
down to the uttermost details of his opinion on 
all the subjects he considered worthy of his atten- 
tion. His emotional experiences had hitherto been 
so few as to be almost non-existent, and now that 
a new wave of feeling had suddenly swept over 
him, he really hardly knew what to do with it. 
It was becoming clear to him, however, that the 
sooner he got what he wanted and settled down 
to a new phase of existence, the quicker this con- 
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stant preoccupation and interference with what he 
still called ' the realities of life ' would come to 
an end. 

As he walked beside Mary this afternoon, in a 
strange agitation of feeling, the landscape which 
he had learnt by heart years ago and stamped 
with his approval, no doubt added its own quiet 
grace to the charm of that new picture in his 
mind which he was anxious to clothe with all the 
elements of reality as soon as might be. 

It was nearly the last day of March, and the 
long spell of black east winds and whirling dust- 
storms had suddenly subsided. Hardly a breath 
was stirring, but a new sunshine revealed all the 
winter's havoc on the brown and tumbled banks, 
and lighted up the withered meadows. 

Edward Bruce and his sometime pupil at last 
turned up a deserted path between the fields, bor- 
dered by ditches and stunted willows. It starts 
at right angles from a backwater of the river, 
goes on for a considerable distance, and leads, 
like many another academic by-way, nowhere in 
particular. 

Mary walked stiffly and constrainedly beside her 
companion, almost like a prisoner handcuffed to 
the policeman. If the truth were known, prob- 
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ably few evildoers had a greater longing to escape 
than she. Edward Bruce was talking; he had 
been talking for some time now, and his robust 
Scotch tones always sounded unfortunately domi- 
neering, no matter what he was saying. 

Her cheeks were hot with shame and contri- 
tion at her own unworthiness in not being able 
to accept the honour held out to her. She could 
not even explain to herself why she felt it to be 
so impossible, but that it was so she had no 
shadow of doubt. 

Cophetua's beggar-maid might have been equally 
uncomfortable if she had felt constrained to refuse 
the king: it is even possible that she would rather 
not have accepted him as it was. 

Edward Bruce knew little or nothing about 
women in general, and was hardly better acquainted 
with the one who had so mysteriously become nec- 
essary to him. With dogmas and theories about 
the sex he was plentifully furnished, but natu- 
rally they only served to lead him astray. Up to 
the age of thirty-five he had lived mostly in 
common rooms, or in circles resembling them as 
much as possible elsewhere, for there are plenty 
of common rooms to be found in other places than 
Oxford and Cambridge by those who have a nat- 
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oral affinity for their atmosphere. He liked and 
approved of some of his friends' wives, and imag- 
ined that he knew them pretty well. He dined 
with them fairly often, and laid down the law to 
some of ^ them with all the freedom and good-will 
in the world. 

His fellowship was a terminable one, and was 
now drawing to its close. A certain professorial 
chair was, however, expected to fall vacant before 
very long, and, as he conscientiously believed him- 
self to be better qualified than anyone else for the 
post, and had confidence in the discrimination of the 
University authorities, he had few doubts about his 
future career. Meanwhile, an agreeable mission to 
overlook some promising excavations in Asia Minor 
was opportunely offered him; the discovery that 
he was unaccountably reluctant to accept it had 
brought about another, even more startling. Five 
years' acquaintance with Mary Lanion had kin- 
dled an unsuspected passion, which was none the 
less strong because it had smouldered underground 
for so long. She had been his pupil, to begin 
with, an excellent pupil, one of those whom their 
teachers and examiners love ; of a docile and 
receptive intelligence, persevering, undaunted by 
difficulty, not self-assertively and uncomfortably 
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brilliant. Then, she had done some coaching work 
under his direction, for Mr. Bruce extended a lib- 
eral approbation to the cause of female education, 
and had exerted himself a good deal on its behalf. 

One day, a few weeks ago, he said to himself, 
with a sudden inspiration, that the beautiful old 
Roman quality of ' sequanimitas ' was Mary Lan- 
ion's to a degree impossible to translate by any 
English word, as it manifested itself in her face, 
bearing, and conversation generally. 

Then he was offered the excavation mission ; then 
he made the discovery before alluded to, and now 
he was walking by her side causing her more keen 
discomfort than she had ever suffered before in her 
life. His suspense was not acute; he knew well 
what a high opinion she had of him ; he knew, 
also, that he deserved it. Moreover, the strength 
of his feeling was such he felt able to remove 
mountains of opposition, if necessary, and he 
thanked God that Mary was not in the least like 
any other woman he had ever seen or heard of. 

He was not even taken aback by her simple 
refusal, softened as it was with the expressions of 
her regretful admiration and respect. He regarded 
it as the ordinary maidenly recoil, and decided that 
it became her very well. 
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'Quite so, quite so' — (a favourite expression). 
' That is what you feel to begin with — just at first. 
But you have learnt a good many things from me, 
haven't you, in these five years?' with tender 
patronage. ' And now I have a great deal more to 
teach you. Trust me : you will find it very easy 
and even pleasant, Mary.' 

At the sound of her Christian name, and in that 
voice, she started. 

' Indeed, it is impossible ! I am more sorry than 
I can say. I don't want to marry. If I agreed 
to this I should only spoil your life.' 

Becoming aware of a check, Edward Bruce 
started afresh, more fluently than ever. He laid 
before her all the advantages and pleasures of the 
life of shared labours, common aspirations, and 
even distinctions. His voice rose and fell almost 
in its lecture-room tones. He felt that he was 
unanswerable. 

And indeed she answered nothing. 

Then he began again, and became confidential, 
almost appealingly so, about his hopes and plans. 
This was unusual, and, when all the arrogance died 
out of his voice, it was hard to bear. Was it 
possible, Mary asked herself despairingly, that some 
women actually enjoyed these experiences? 
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At last he took her hand in his. She- recoiled 
involuntarily and faced him, brought to bay at 
last, trying to speak. Fluent people can have 
no conception of the sufferings of the inarticu- 
late. 

'Please believe me. Truly, I can't. It is 
horrible, but I can't help it. It is all a mistake. 
You take me for so much more than I am worth.' 

Staring at her with a sort of bewilderment, the 
truth began to dawn upon the fellow of St. Augus- 
tine's. 

'You can't mean that you want to send me 
away ? ' flushing a lively terra-cotta from hat brim 
to Liberty tie. 'Mary, it is impossible you could 
be so unjust I ' 

' Unjust ! ' she repeated feebly. ' Surely it would 
be a great deal more unjust — un-e very thing — to 
marry you without caring enough ! ' 

' Is that all ? Is there no other reason — no other 
person, I mean?' 

'Certainly not,' she said, meeting the eye which 
was transfixing her like a gimlet with some haught- 
iness and indignation. 

Edward Bruce gave a big sigh of relief. ' Then 
you have no reason at all, and you can't, you won't, 
refuse to give me a fair trial,' with a new and sharp 
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anxiety in his voice. ' Trust me. I will make you 
"care enough" very soon.' 

She only shook her head, and looked miserable, 
but decided. 

Nature at last taught something to the man who 
refused to know when he was beaten. 'Mary,' he 
said, in a husky, imploring voice, ' you can't think 
how I love you. If you had any idea what I feel 
for you you wouldn't refuse to give me a chance.' 
He stood in front of her, his face working, with 
humbly entreating eyes ; all his usual arrogance 
had slipped from him like a garment. The green 
fields suddenly swam before Mary's vision, and 
she hesitated, brought face to face with the pas- 
sion she had called forth for the first time in a 
life which had hitherto been poor enough in 
affection. 

'If I only could ! ' she exclaimed at last. 

' Do what you can for me. I won't ask much. 
Give me what you can.' 

She was silent, and walked slowly on. He did 
the same, trailing his stick in his clasped hands 
behind his back, his head bent in meditation. 
Presently he spoke again in the same shaken, husky 
voice. 

' You have no real home : some day you will 
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want one. Is it nothing to be needed every minxite 
as I need you ? ' 

The truth of his observation struck her forcibly : 
to whom else in the world was she necessary ? He 
laid his hand gently, almost doubtfully, on her arm 
a moment — the last ten minutes had proved a 
liberal education to Edward Bruce — and said : 

' It could do you no harm to say you would try 
to care for me. In any case, I should be no worse 
off in the end than I am now.' 

' Oh, but you would ! If I said I would try, and 
could not after all, it would be far worse.' 

* Not at all,' he cried, with a hopeful ring in his 
voice again. *0n the contrary, there would be 
something — a certain time to the good — at all 
events. Listen, Mary ! I am going away for six 
months at least. In my absence will you do this 
for me, will you try to think of me as a possible 
companion for life? Accustom your thoughts to 
me, dear, and let them be as indulgent as you can. 
What harm can that do you? And when I come 
back we shall see — what we shall see.' Irrepres- 
sible hopefulness was getting the upper hand again. 

Mary began to feel helpless in the snare of the 
fowler. 

' Oh, please,' she said feebly, ' I don't quite under- 
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stand what you mean. Of course I shall think 
about you with the greatest possible liking and 
gratitude; I could not do otherwise.' 

' Stop ! ' he interrupted, ' that is enough, and 
never mind about what I mean, for now I am going, 
and I take that promise with me. Good-bye, you 
dear and beautiful ice-woman, I shall melt you yet I 
And for six months you have promised to think 
about me, Edward Bruce — and not another, with 
all the kindness your heart can teach you ! ' He 
seized both her hands in his own, wrung them hard, 
and, with a wisdom that certainly savoured of the 
serpent, turned back along the narrow path and 
left her standing there alone. 

Edward Bruce was a good man. The form of 
egotism involved in making an immense personal 
claim on life has never been called wicked yet when 
combined with certain rigid principles. But a little 
less principle, and a little more submission to the 
laws and habits which regulate the children of this 
sinful world, would have prevented him from taking 
atrocious advantage of the simple woman he cared 
for above all created things. A worldling would 
at least have known how badly he was behaving. 
Edward Bruce, a man of scrupulous integrity in 
daily life, had a conscience void of offence about 
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entrapping Mary into some sort of intangible en- 
gagement from which retreat might prove difficult 
to a woman of her disposition. But then, he was 
quite sure that marriage with him was the best 
possible thing for her as well as for him, and that 
makes a difference, of course. 

After a time Mary Lanion l>egan to walk slowly 
on in the opposite direction. A couple of hundred 
yards ahead there was a stile across the path, over 
which a tall young man had lightly vaulted a few 
minutes before, unnoticed by either of the couple. 
The new-comer, however, had perceived at once, 
being accustomed to rapid observation, that his 
advance would interrupt a very engrossing conver- 
sation. He paused, with his hand on the top bar, 
hesitating whether to take it back again, and recog- 
nised the couple. Felix, for it was he, sat down 
instead on the rail, and uttered some short words 
while he fanned his flushed face with his pocket- 
handkerchief and considered what to do next. He 
did not mean to turn back now. Presently he 
chuckled when the man strode away and the woman 
stood alone. 

'Phew! That's all right,' he said, and lit a 
cigarette. ' Little witch ! She must have done it 
on purpose.' Then Felix Lanion smiled foolishly. 
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which was not his habit. His sister advanced 
slowly towards him, still lost in thought. Her 
tall figure moved with its usual swinging grace ; 
the words * little witch ' were obviously quite inap- 
plicable to her. When she came very near, and 
still did not see her brother, he called to her in a 
gentle voice. 

*Hi! Mary.' 

She started violently, and looked guiltily at his 
face to see how much he knew. 

* Felix ! When — how did you come here, of all 
places in the world?' 

* I came down from town to see you by the mid- 
day train, and finding you were out, I was sent — I 
mean I came here to look if the marsh marigolds 
were out yet. I started at the other end of the 
fields, and here I am. Now don't look like that,' 
he went on, observing signs of discomfiture; 'I 
haven't been here more than a very few minutes — 
in fact, I only arrived in time for the finish.' 

'The finish, indeed!' she sighed, unguardedly. 
The trial through which she had just passed was 
decidedly unhinging. 

'Mary!' said her brother seriously, 'my mind 
misgives me that you have been playing the fool. 
If that was not the end of Edward Bruce it ' 
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Something in her face caused him to break oflf. He 
put his arm round her, and dragged her up to a 
seat beside hun on the stile. 

'Now, Moll!' he said, 'give an account of your- 
self to the head of your family. You don't care for 
this fellow, do you ? ' 

'How I wish I could,' she exclaimed despond- 
ently. Felix tried to suppress a smile, and, by a 
series of skilful questions, arrived at something 
very like the facts of the case. 

' I can't conceive why you allowed him an open- 
ing for pestering you again. It really was very 
weak and stupid of you. Now, remember this man 
has not the shadow of a claim upon you, and when 
he returns to the charge refer him to me.' 

Mary did not answer, but the look on her face 
made him a little uneasy. 

'The fact is, Moll,' he said, returning to the 
name by which he had called her when they were 
children, and had seldom used since, ' I have been 
a beast I I have neglected you horribly, and am 
answerable for everything — even your being 
herel ' 

' No, no I ' she interrupted in a strangled voice, 
and for the first time for many long years Mary 
the strong-minded hid her face in his coat-sleeve, 
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and watered it like any weak and helpless female. 
Felix was not in the least discomposed : he was 
even rather pleased. He sat still without speak- 
ing, and presently, producing a large clean silk 
handkerchief, proceeded to apply it with an inad- 
equacy which made Mary laugh feebly and sit up 
to dry her own eyes and blow her own nose. 

' Well, I won't dwell on my shortcomings, since 
you don't like it. Let us say we have neglected 
one another. But now we will reform. You see, 
my professional training has been very absorbing. 
So has yours — worse luck to it ! But we are 
both old enough to have learnt that careers, male 
or female, may cost too much if they absorb all 
the other things in life. I have to go to Paris 
for two months or more to work. You have cer- 
tainly earned a holiday, for you have never had 
a real one yet in all your life. Why, you may 
even want me — I certainly want you. Come too. 
It will be quite a new experience for you, and 
you can't think how nice I shall be to you I' 

'Felix, do you really want me?' she asked, 
looking earnestly in his face with her clear eyes. 

'Yes really.' 

' Then I will come,' she said. The world 
seemed suddenly to have emerged from cloud to 
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Something in her face caused him to break ofiE. He 
put his arm round her, and dragged her up to a 
seat beside him on the stile. 

'Now, Moll! ' he said, 'give an account of your- 
seK to the head of your family. You don't care for 
this fellow, do you?' 

'How I wish I could,' she exclaimed despond- 
ently. Felix tried to suppress a smile, and, by a 
series of skilful questions, arrived at something 
very like the facts of the case. 

' I can't conceive why you allowed him an open- 
ing for pestering you again. It really was very 
weak and stupid of you. Now, remember this man 
has not the shadow of a claim upon you, and when 
he returns to the charge refer him to me.' 

Mary did not answer, but the look on her face 
made him a little uneasy. 

'The fact is, Moll,' he said, returning to the 
name by which he had called her when they were 
children, and had seldom used since, 'I have been 
a beast I I have neglected you horribly, and am 
answerable for everything — even your being 
here! ' 

' No, no I ' she interrupted in a strangled voice, 
and for the first time for many long years Mary 
the strong-minded hid her face in his coat-sleeve, 
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* There,' he replied softly, glancing at Mary. 
*How can I thank you enough?' 

* I will tell you when I know how much there 
is to be thankful for,' she answered, with a little 
shake of her head. 'Are you not rather self-con- 
fident ? ' 

'No,' he replied deliberately, looking at her. 
And Kitty Winter hastily fell upon Virginia with 
a sudden flush in her cheeks. 

'Virginia, do I hear you charging Mary with 
nefarious errands to the women of Paris ? ' 

' Mary has a great opportunity,' said the apostle 
of her sex's deliverance. 'I wish I could go my- 
self and stir them up. Mary has set her hand to 
the plough, and must not turn back.' 

' Oh ! she shan't turn back,' said Mary's brother. 
' But don't you think you had better commission 
me instead? It might do me so much good, you 
know, to be treated with confidence. It is always 
so encouraging.' 

'Oh! I have no confidence in you at all,' cried 
the missionary, shaking her head at him with the 
pleased smile which Felix seemed to have the 
faculty of calling up on any face, however un- 
promising. 

'Not even if I tell you that I am here to learn 
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all about the most enlightened of her sex — in fact, 
her last and newest woman ? ' 

*Ohl you won't find the newest woman here,' 
cried Kitty. 

* Where else, then ? ' demanded Virginia, who was 
loyal to pig-headedness to whatever institution, 
craze, or person attracted her arbitrary taste. She 
was very jealous for the honour of Bronte Hall, 
and never spoke of it otherwise than with respect- 
ful seriousness. 

* More likely in the place from which he has come,' 
answered Kitty. * No, where does the thing grow ? 
Does it grow at all, really? I don't know, I'm 
sure. Any way, we are not the newest women.' 

* We 1 ' repeated Virginia, with some indignation. 
*I belong to the old kind.' 

*But I don't!' 

*No, you are the fashion of the year before last I 
Which of us is the most dSmodSe ? ' 

*Miss Virginia,' said Felix, putting down his 
teacup carefully, *you are strong. Do remember 
that I am weak. If you and Miss Winter are 
going to fire any more shots over my head, let me 
get out of harm's way. My grandmother will be 
very vexed if you don't respect the weakness of 
age and sex.' 
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CHAPTER V 

Three weeks later the brother and sister were 
being hurtled and tossed along the Northern line 
of France, after the fashion which pilgrims by that 
way know too well. They had been silent for a 
long while, partly because conversation under the 
circumstances always involves effort, and partly be- 
cause each had a good deal to think about. Miss 
Brown had been exceedingly kind in facilitating 
Mary's departure for a term. With her usual 
tact, she abstained from all remarks on the subject, 
but no doubt she had drawn her own conclusions 
about two people whom she saw continually, and 
liked with different degrees of warmth. Then 
Mary became, for the first time in her life, as clay 
in the hands of her grandmother, who had driven 
her from dressmaker to milliner, and treated her 
as an inanimate stand on which to suspend care- 
fully chosen and intelligently draped materials. 
The subject of clothes assumed the aspect of a 
sort of solemn initiatory rite to the new phase of 
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life on which she was about to enter. The pros-/ 
pect was not altogether without its terrors for Mary, 
who was continually reminded of her own social 
ignorance and deficiency by a monitor who was 
qualified to speak, and seldom failed to do so. Her 
ignorance of conversational French was another lion 
also in the path. In fact, if she had not possessed 
the courage which rises with difliculties, and a great 
desire to please her brother, and take advantage of 
such a rare opportunity for being alone with him 
for some time, she certainly would, as Virginia 
said, have 'turned back' three days after leaving 
Bronte Hall behind her. 

But that it was left behind her, and that she 
was opening a new volume in the story, she was 
vaguely aware while gazing out at the bleak sand- 
hills stretching on either side of the line. She 
wondered, with not a little anxiety, what might 
be the interpretation of some mysterious admoni- 
tions addressed to her after dinner the night before, 
while Felix was smoking his cigarette downstairs. 
It was evident that their grandmother had some par- 
ticular anxiety about 'the boy,' as she called him, 
and this visit to Paris. Mary, it appeared, was 
undertaking unknown responsibilities, to which she 
would probably prove inadequate. Mrs. Lanion 
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made several disquieting observations, to which she 
had no clue, and finally marched about the room, 
growing more irritable and restless every minute 
at not finding herself understood by intuition. 

'Oh I you men-women,' she exclaimed at last, 
'what is the use of you? Men themselves require 
less dotting of all the " i's " and crossing of every 
"t" than you dol What is the good of telling 
you to keep your eyes open without his perceiving 

it, to let me know if mischief brews, to ? I 

would go myself if it were possible to do so with- 
out showing I was afraid, and was trying to tie 
him to his grandmother's apron-strings, which 
would be provoking danger.' 

* Don't you think,' said Mary, with that modera- 
tion which was sometimes so irritating, ' that, as I 
really have not an idea what you mean, you had 
better tell me? It seems to be something too 
important for me not to know. Please, grand- 
mother, explain! ' 

'Explanations,' declared the old lady, standing 
majestically upright before her, 'are invariably use- 
less and generally dangerous. They ought never 
to be required between women.' 

There was a silence. Presently she spoke again 
in a more conciliatory tone. 
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'Well, do the best you can to look after him. 
Go about with him. Make it a duty to look as 
nice as you can. Be always well dressed, and he 
will be proud of you. You must have two gowns 
from Doucet or Felix. Remember Perchelet's ad- 
dress. Look well to your boots and shoes always. 
Keep your eyes open. Let me know if you see 
anything going on. I will undertake to fall ill 
at a moment's notice. Never'' (with emphasis) 
'attempt to do your own hair. And then we 
must just trust in Providence, for that is all we 
can do. I dare say I am over-anxious. Bring him 
back safe, and we will never refer to this again. 
For goodness' sake, don't sit staring at me like 
that — here he is ! Mind you mix water with your 
wine, and don't take coffee after dinner if you 
don't want our French relatives to think you very 
badly brought up.' Here Felix, coming in, began 
forthwith to tease his grandmother in the way she 
liked best. 

Mary watched her soften and expand in the 
sunshine of their affectionate understanding with 
an interest which was very like pain, for there 
descended upon her one of those sudden aches to 
which women are commonly subject whose domestic 
affections have been underfed. They are the cause 
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of many follies and some crimes : with Mary they 
could never assume the complexion of jealousy, but 
they were as dangerous to her in other ways as 
they are to most people. Mary had been pollarded 
all her life like the academic willows, and now 
her emotional forces were beginning to make new 
efforts after growth. Edward Bruce had done her 
a poor service in rousing those sleeping dogs : they 
have a habit of barking at inconvenient times. 
Mrs. Lanion had no idea what might have been 
the result had she chanced to lay her hand gently 
on the coils of brown hair instead of on the cropped 
curls, where it lay now. 

But if she had known she could not have done 
it. For that is the way we are made. 

They rattled into a tunnel and emerged at 
Amiens station, plunging on again by green pas- 
tures and the long lines of poplars which stride 
across Northern France in endless succession. 

When the light began to fade Felix leaned for- 
ward and touched his sister on the arm. She 
looked up from her novel to see the sunset slant- 
ing over the winding river and wooded slopes of 
Chantilly. 

'Here I always begin to put on the new man,' 
he said. 'One's wits go to rust amongst London 
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fogs and stodginess. In Paris the air sparkles 
with ideas: one can't help breathing them in — 
and even out, too — at last. But I can't think how 
they manage to keep up the pace all the year 
roimd. Well, they are strange people, but they 
are wonderfully and beautifully made, after all!' 

'If they are made like this,' said Mary, tossing 
her yellow-paper volume on one side, 'I would 
rather not have much to do with them.' 

'They are not in the least like that — at any 
rate, the good bourgeois folk we are going amongst. 
Why do English women read that stuff? I tell 
you they understand the pieties of life and ob- 
serve them in a way we never dream of. You are 
much more likely to shock them than they you, 
Mary.' 

'How very surprising! In what way can I pos- 
sibly shock the Parisian mind? I have no hus- 
band to send out duelling with the other people's 
belongings. I am not even married. I am wholly 
uninteresting and harmless.' 

'No, you are not married, and neither are you 
that touching object, a jeune fille living in the 
shelter of home, waiting for her future — a future 
already knocking at the door. A bachelor woman 
living away from her relations, in a College, is an 
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institution calculated to shock Louise Lanion's ten- 
derest susceptibilities — if she grasps it at all. She 
is a master woman, but even she disapproves of a 
girl being SmancipSe; and you, my dear Mary, 
are emancipated, according to our French cousin's 
notions, to a horrible degree.' 

'How stupid! We don't want them to conform 
to our ideas. It is just the difference which is so 
amusing.' 

*It never amuses them. It shocks them. If 
you assert your British rights here they will think 
you very ill-bred. Mary, I am going to ask a 
great deal of you. Will you think it worth the 
effort? I am very fond of these people we are 
going amongst. I want you to know them, and 
they you. You must be a good deal more than 
the usual insular eccentricity in their eyes, for my 
sake.' 

His sister's forehead grew puckered with appre- 
hension, but she responded gallantly to his appeal. 

' Felix, you know how stupid I am, but I should 
like not to discredit you. Surely, though, you 
don't want me to turn into a timid, blushing ^ewne 
file at my time of life?' 

* Something like it, I am afraid,' he said, smiling 
a little eagerly. 
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'Well, I will try, but I know I shan't succeed I ' 
heaving a sigh. 

'You are good, Mary,' he said, patting her grate- 
fully; 'you will get on beautifully. You see you 
have such an advantage to start with in being so 
nice to look at.' 

'Am I really nice to look at?' she cried, with 
surprise. She knew him to be critical. Felix 
leaned back to laugh. 

' Oh ! you baby ! Well, you will soon find out 
about that.' 

* How strange it will all be I I shan't be able to 
talk, you know. Perhaps it is as well. My jaws 
are not the right shape for French, or my mind 
either, I believe.' 

' There will be Jean to fall back upon. He is 
almost as English as I am — in speech, at any 
rate.' 

' Dear me I I have not set eyes on him for twelve 
or thirteen years. Then he was a long, sallow boy, 
coming back from Eton with you for all the exeats. 
I was a rude little Briton, years younger than he, 
and I called him the frog. I thought him dis- 
gustingly polite.' 

' HuUoa I Here is St. Denis, and here one first 
really smells Paris. What is it made of — that 
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smell? Roasting coffee, bee's- wax, asphalte, ab- 
sinthe, and the four winds of the spirit?' 

'H'm ! I don't think I like it.' 

* Never mind,' he cried gaily, throwing the novel 
into a bag, and strapping up the rugs, 'you will 
like it well enough when I have had you here for 
a couple of months. You will be bathed in tears 
at having to come away again.' 

' Don't I ' she pleaded, half laughing. ' Don't 
refer to one moment of unparalleled weakness in 
an otherwise blameless career.' 

' I refer to nothing that is past. I only prophesy 
for the future.' 

'Then don't prophesy tears for me,' replied his 
sister firmly. 'They are not at all in my line.' 
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CHAPTER VI 

Next evening the brother and sister were sitting 
in the house where great traditions die hard. It 
was- quite a solemn and momentous occasion to 
the English girl ; the very laughter — that enchant- 
ing laughter which rises, apart from all our new 
fountains of bitterness, at the beck of the dead 
and the living comedians together — seemed to be 
part of a rite. 

A subscription night at the Frangais, if no longer 
a very brilliant function, has a good deal of life in 
it still. This evening a number of well-known 
Parisians had assembled to welcome back a great 
actor from foreign travels, and the Moliere was to 
be followed by a new little piece concerning which 
expectation and curiosity had been greatly aroused. 
Between the acts Mary was brought back to a sense 
of things mundane by Felix calling her attention 
to various occupants of the chairs and boxes, where 
shimmering toilets, diamonds, and bald heads gleamed 
in company when the lights were turned up. 
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The names he mentioned were generally strange 
to her, but occasionally he caught sight of somebody 
whose achievements — literary, artistic, or political 
— had met with the recognition of Bronte Hall. He 
looked at her often with manifest pleasure, and ex- 
pressed an approval, quite newly respectful, of her 
toilet and appearance. Altogether the evening was 
one of novel and exhilarating sensations. It had 
begun with a fiery ordeal at the hands of the con- 
cierge's sister, an old retainer of Mrs. Lanion's, and 
commissioned by her to take command of Made- 
moiselle her grand-daughter's person and toilet dur- 
ing her visit to Paris. Madame Gallet had brought 
her husband, a hairdresser, as her aide-de-camp, and 
Mary had submitted perforce to their ministrations. 

At the end of them she could not restrain a 
little start of surprise at what she saw in the long 
glass. 

The two artists, husband and wife, well satisfied 
with their work, were clamorously calling for ap- 
preciation of it, and exchanging comments of a per- 
fectly outspoken nature with artistic disregard of 
the subject. Her head, her hair, her skin, her 
height had all been discussed in the most dispas- 
sionate manner during the course of her hair-dress- 
ing, and she had almost . succeeded in ceasing to 
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listen to the decisions arrived at with regard to the 
most appropriate method of treating the one and 
gracing the other. 

The large Madame Gallet clapped her hands and 
showed all her white teeth in smiles as her quick 
eyes caught sight of her victim's amazement. 

' Quick, Alphonse, go and call M. Felix. There 
is one who will be content. No, imbecile ! not that 
door — the other. Ah! Mademoiselle, there should 
be another than your brother to dress you for 
soon! M. Felix is a charming gentleman, and he 
understands everything. But he must find some 
one quickly for such a beautiful young lady. No 
doubt there are projects. Who knows? Perhaps 
someone- will be there this evening.' 

The secretary of Bronte Hall could not believe 
her ears. She turned with a haughtiness which 
might have cowed a rioting Socialist in Trafalgar 
Square, but meeting only a genial interest in the 
Frenchwoman's matronly face, with its complete 
unconsciousness of any possibility of offence, she 
sat down with a little gasp. Truly this was a 
strange people! 

Felix was an old favourite with Madame Gallet. 
He expressed his admiration in the most suitable 
manner. 
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'Figure to yourself, M. Felix, Mademoiselle has 
stood like marble! She has not spoken one 
word.' 

'But I did. I thanked you very much, and M. 
Gallet too, for taking so much trouble over my 
hair,' said Mary in her lumbering French. 

'Ah, bah! thank you — what does that matter? 
But are they cold, these English young ladies! 
They have no pleasure in such a toilet — such a 
result! They are statues.' 

'Yes, Madame, but we must bring them to life 
in Paris,' said Felix, anxious to be off, and filled 
only with a vague conciliatory intention. He felt 
it was worth keeping Madame in a good humour 
if she could turn Mary into the magnificent and 
stately young woman before him. 

'I said so!' cried the Parisian matron. 'Aha! 
M. Felix, I said so — did I not. Mademoiselle? 
And Madame your grandmother will be coming 
over then? Ah! there is one who is tre% grande 
dame in all her ways! She should be a princess. 
M. Felix, it is all perfect! ' she said, clasping her 
hands and contemplating Mary with an artist's eye. 
'Mademoiselle has a tenue comme il y en a peu^ but' 
— she nodded several times expressively — 'there 
is just a little nuance of something wanting, some- 
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thing — un pen plus femme^ enfin — appropriate even 
in a young lady. Pardon me, Mademoiselle — it 
will come, it will come,' nodding encouragingly. 
But Mary was already vanishing down the stairs. 

Felix laughed as he followed her into the coupe. 
' You will get used to them soon,' he said ; ' they 
mean it so well — they are quite outspoken, that is 
all. They are really more human than we are — 
they have a different point of view.' 

' They have,' replied his sister, between her teeth. 
Never in the whole course of her life had she been 
the object of such minute criticism and remark as 
during the last hour and a half, and now her cup 
was full. 

Mary had stipulated for a few days' liberty to 
look about her in Paris before being introduced to 
any friends or relations there. Accordingly, Felix 
conscientiously tried to efface himseK behind her 
and the curtains while he was showing her the 
house and the audience, for some familiar faces 
were near at hand. But in his eagerness that she 
should miss nothing that was interesting his head 
emerged from the crimson velvet gloom a good 
deal oftener than he was aware of. 

At the end of the next act there was a great 
rapping and fumbling at the little door behind 
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them, mingled with loud sounds of ejaculation and 
remonstrance. When it was opened an elderly- 
gentleman of short stature, but immensely generous 
proportions, stormed into the box, followed more 
cautiously by two other manly forms. To Mary's 
consternation, the leading white waistcoat precipi- 
tated itself upon her brother's shirt-front; he was 
seized and embraced in full view of the house. 
She was conscious that attempts were made in the 
background by one of his companions to check the 
onslaught, but they were wholly ineffectual. And 
now both his hands were being vigorously wrung, 
and there was a torrent of questions, expostula- 
tions, and such inarticulate but expressive sounds 
as only proceed out of a very large and emotional 
collar in Paris. 

' What then, sinner ! Art thou to be found here 
at last ? What I what ! what ! Here, and never to 
let us know I For shame, then I To say that you 
could treat old friends like this I Eh ! Eh ! ' 

' Mon oncle^^ said a young man, stepping forward 
and tapping him on the shoulder with his opera 
hat, ' you are overlooking the fact that Felix is not 
alone.' 

' Hein ! What's that? ' The rotund figure wheeled 
round, and, perceiving Mary, stood erect, then 
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plunged its shining head so far towards its varnished 
shoes that an accident seemed to be imminent. 

' Madame, a thousand pardons ! But — mon Dieu ! 
Felix — how — ' he stuttered, ' what ! — married 
without telling us ? No I this passes everything ! ' 
His eyes, starting from his head, rolled indignantly 
round the assembled group. 

' Uncle Jules I ' exclaimed Felix, laying hold of 
both large shoulders from the back as soon as he 
could speak, ' what do you take me for ? Have 
you forgotten all about my sister? You used to 
carry her about when she was a very small child. 
Mary, let me present to you my uncle by adop- 
tion, who will, I hope, consent to be yours too — 
Monsieur Jules Laborde. That's a nice way of 
welcoming us, sir, when I brought her all the 
way from England to be introduced to you ! 
And, Mary, this is Dr. Bernard, whose name at 
any rate is well known to you already ; and here 
is our cousin Jean, who is certainly not a stranger.' 

Mary turned first to the famous man of sci- 
ence, in whose laboratory Felix often worked as a 
favoured disciple. She saw a spare elderly man, 
with a keen pale face and grey eyes, whose glance 
seemed to be sharpened at the edge. His man- 
ner was austere, even forbidding ; the rapid look 
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and bow he bestowed on the English young lady- 
appeared to dismiss her with other trivial episodes 
almost before she had time to acknowledge his 
salutation. He at any rate was not oppressively 
French. In the long young man with dark eyes, 
dark hair and moustache, who was looking at her 
with a curious but genial expression, she suddenly 
recognised the sallow schoolboy of her childish 
days, and held out her hand, which he had not 
appeared to expect. 

'Things have improved since our last merry 
meeting,' he said, as he took it, smiling ; ' you 
threw an ink-stand at me then, and I have 
wanted to know why ever since ; but I bear no 
malice, you see ! ' 

He spoke without a trace of foreign accent, and 
with a manner so friendly and simple the gulf 
of years and strangeness between them seemed 
to disappear in a moment of time. 

'Oh, sit down,' he went on, with some petu- 
lance ; ' at any rate, until this storm is over-past. 
Never try to face one of Uncle Jules' accolades 
standing. There is a piece of good advice you 
will do well to remember from the first.' 

And, indeed, the box was filled with the sound 
and fury of that portly gentleman's emotions. 
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He wiped his forehead and upset chairs, and now 
snatched Felix by the arm, and now thumped him 
on the shoulder, and finally he heaved himself 
down on Mary's best fan, and called her and 
the others and heaven and earth to witness his 
delight at having that dear boy amongst them 
again, and the inconceivable joy it gave him to 
make her acquaintance, and his desolation at dis- 
covering that the respectable lady, her grand- 
mother, had not come with them. He was so much 
in earnest and so childlike about it all that it was 
impossible to meet his enthusiasm with repressive 
coldness, though by this time most of the people 
who remained in the theatre between the acts were 
directing their glasses with much amusement at 
the little pantomime in the box. 

He had begun to issue a score of invitations to 
them when the curtain went up, and public opinion 
reduced him to quiescence, but not before he had 
launched one of those 'English' phrases which he 
had cherished with pride for years. 'Made- 
moiselle, command me ! Recall to yourself that 
I am at your disposition, but altogether at your 
disposition — to-day, to-morrow, all the days — 
nous le sommes tons — hein ! Jean ? ' 

'Yes, all of us,' replied Jean with emphasis. 
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He was busy stowing himself away on a heap of 
coats somewhere behind Mary's chair. From 
thence he continued in English, ' Mademoiselle, 
my cousin, I offer you my deepest commiseration 
— nobody can help you now. Felix thought he 
was bringing you on a little clandestine expedi- 
tion to see Paris and enjoy yourself, and now the 
tribe of Lanion has found you out on your very 
first evening, and you will not be able to call 
your soul your own till you go home again. 
Felix is our lawful prey : for years he has not 
been allowed to do as he likes over here. That 
is an old story. But for you it is hard — you 
don't know yet how hard,' he added, chuckling. 

' Your uncle is very kind. Don't try to 
frighten me — it is no use,' she declared valiantly, 
though she had seldom departed so far from the 
truth as in making this statement. 

' Ah ! a heart of oak. Yes ; well, wait and see. 
I said I was sorry, but I am not in the least, of 
course.' From the place where he had stowed 
himself he could see little beyond Mary's head, 
but he seemed to be entirely contented with his 
position. 

'Please don't talk,' exclaimed Mary, rather 
hurriedly. 'Think, this is my first experience 
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here. I find it so difficult to follow quickly 
enough.' 

^ What, do you really mean that you want to 
follow the old Bourgeois!^ he exclaimed with 
interest. ' If so, I should think you are the only 
young lady in Paris who ' 

' I do really. You forget I am not a Parisian 
young lady,' she interrupted, with the decision 
habitual to her. • 

' Indeed, I forget nothing of the sort,' he 
muttered; but he obeyed her, kept quiet, and 
no doubt found plenty to occupy him. Once he 
and Felix quietly gripped one another's hands be- 
hind the chairs, for they had as yet had no oppor- 
tunity of exchanging greetings. From time to time 
the English Lanion's eyes rested on his friend with 
affectionate scrutiny. The first time Jean nodded 
in return ; the second time he was lost in moody 
reflections, sitting in a heap on the bundle of 
coats. Felix thought he had a worn and harassed 
look, one that made him a little uneasy. 

' By Jove ! ' he said to himself, ' it is high time 
he was delivered from that bondage. If I don't 
pull him out of it, it shan't be my fault! ' 

At the end of the act the invading force 
retreated amidst a fresh explosion of expressions 
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of good-will from old Jules, and a promise exacted 
that the brother and sister would dine with the 
family — who all lived under the same roof — next 
night. 

' Phew ! ' said Felix, standing up and fanning 
himself with his pocket-handkerchief. 'A little 
of that dear old boy goes a long way. A heart 
of gold, Mary! — too good for this world and 
perishable matter. I know nobody who wastes 
the tissues at such a pace as Uncle Jules.' 

'Is he always so — so affectionate?' she asked 
apprehensively. 

' Always ! ' replied her brother, impressively. 
'He is never quite happy unless he is doing 
some one to death with kindness, and I only 
hope we shall get out of this without a hundred- 
weight of bouquets and chocolates.' The Bow- 
geois was over, and they were waiting for the 
curtain to rise on the new piece. 

' Oh, my prophetic soul ! ' exclaimed Felix, pres- 
ently, when the box-door opened again and a 
smiling ouvreuae appeared, half hidden behind a 
great basket filled with branches of pale roses 
and dark foliage, blown, as it seemed, into one 
another's company with that peculiar grace of 
which only Parisian flower-artists seem to possess 
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the secret. Monsieur Jules Laborde presented his 
respectful homage to Mademoiselle on the card 
which accompanied them. 

Before the curtain fell another knock intro- 
duced two satin boxes, tied up with long ribbons, 
containing a store of bonbons sufficient to regale 
all Bronte Hall. Felix lay back in his chair and 
laughed, while Mary stared at her treasures and 
another of M. Labprde's cards with speechless 
amazement. In all the twenty-four years of her 
life she had never been the object of so many 
attentions as on that evening, and everybody 
knows that to receive them gracefully requires a 
certain amount of practice, even in a woman who 
takes to it naturally, and Mary was not one of 
those. 

Her brother, perceiving that the end of the 
piece was near, sprang up, threw her cloak over 
her shoulders, and quickly loaded himself with 
her possessions. ' Make haste,' he said, ' or old 
Jules will be upon us again, and drag us home 
to make a night of it. For which Madame his 
sister could not bless him — or us. Let us fly!' 

Jean, in his orchestra stall, smiled as through his 
glasses he watched them make good their escape. 
He had used those opera-glasses a good deal 
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more than usual that evening. But he made no 
remark to his uncle, who presently found that his 
birds had indeed flown when he went to hunt 
them down again, exactly as FeUx had prophesied 
that he would. 

'What do you think of Jean?' inquired Felix 
eagerly, after the manner of his sex, directly they 
were in the coupe again. 

Mary tried to collect her thoughts, which, after 
an evening crowded with new impressions, were 
unusually disordered. 

' I like him very much,' she replied feebly, after 
a moment of hesitation. 

And Felix, of course, felt annoyed at the ridicu- 
lous inadequacy of her answer. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Felix was on his way back to his hotel in the 
Champs-Elysees next day, after a morning's work 
in the laboratory, when he perceived Jean Lanion 
dawdling under the chestnut trees near the Round 
Point in frowning meditation. When he caught 
sight of Felix he nodded with the smile which made 
so many people his friends from the moment that it 
lit up his lean and lantern-jawed countenance. 

'Here you are at last,' he said. 

'Tell me all about it,' said Felix, sitting down 
on the next chair. 'Is there an almighty row 
going on? Is it all settled? Have you really got 
out of the concern yet? Are they taking it well?' 

'They are not — ahem! — taking it very well,' 
said his friend slowly, lighting a cigarette. 'But 
the deed is done, or practically so, and by more or 
less violent means I have at last become my own 
master. I suppose it was really worth it? I feel 
a great brute. You should see my poor mother — 
in fact, you will ! ' 
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' I shall also hear her,' reflected Felix with some 
apprehension, but aloud he said, ' She will soon get 
over it. She is too strong to go on crjring after 
spilt milk, and she has had nine years of you in 
the business — nine too many, Jean I They forced 
you in, you've had to force yourself out. At 
thirty it is high time for a man to get to his 
own work.' 

' High time, indeed ! ' growled his cousin, get- 
ting up to walk on. 'I have none to lose.' 

Felix laughed. 'Well, you may not be exactly 
in the bloom of your first youth, but at thirty a 
man usually has a good many working years left 
at his disposal.' 

'Not every man, though.' 

His tone was so despondent that Felix looked at 
him with new anxiety. 'Jean, you are knocked 
to bits, and no wonder. But tell me, is that all? 
You are ill, dear old boy: what is wrong?' 

'My good Felix, don't be a bore,' said his com- 
panion irritably, striding rapidly forward. Pres- 
ently he turned and smiled again. ' Nice, grateful 
beast, am I not? What do you mean by coming 
to run your head into this hornet's nest? Do you 
suppose I don't know what brings you to Paris at 
the end of April?' 
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' Bosh ! ' said Felix, kicking a stone out of his 
path with the graceful confusion common to Eng- 
lish people whose kindly motives are exposed. 'I 
wanted to work with Bernard, and still more to go 
through a course at La Charite with Gervais.' 

' Gervais having recently started on the commis- 
sion to India you wrote about last month! Any- 
how, his courses are over till October.' 

'Don't wander, Jean. Is there anything partic- 
ular you want me to say to your mother to-night ? ' 

'Nothing, everything — you know best. Even 
you will not convince her that I have not brought 
dishonour on the family because I want to use 
what brains I have for suitable purposes, instead 
of hammering on as a grossly incompetent man of 
business. But lea affaires^ la maison — they are her 
gods, as you know. Ever since my father had his 
stroke, and, indeed, long before that, she has 
counted upon my taking his place in the firm. 
And now she thinks I am throwing over the most 
sacred traditions of the family for a mere hobby.' 

'Well, but there is Gaston coming on when his 
service is done, regularly cut out for that sort of 
work. Meanwhile old Jules and she, especially 
she, of course, and the partners, are more than 
enough to carry things on without your assistance. 
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She has known better than to allow you to have 
anything to do with the control of things, as it is. 
I can't imagine why you didn't throw it up years 
ago.' 

'I should have if I had had proper strength of 
mind. But I was her firstborn. She had set her 
heart upon it, and it was just when my father was 
supposed to be dying. Besides, poor Berthe felt so 
strongly about it too, don't you remember ? ' 

His friend remembered perfectly the narrow- 
minded, dictatorial little bourgeoises whose great dot 
and financial abilities won Madame Lanion's heart, 
and caused her to decide that her dreamy son, with 
his scholarly gifts and gentle, imaginative nature, 
should be won also in the most practical fashion. 
Before he was twenty-two Jean was caught, and 
handed over in matrimonial bonds to the soap- 
boiler's heiress, who was to cure him of wander- 
ing after such strange gods as abstract ideas, and 
make a practical man of him. 

But this was a task to which even Berthe, with 
all her capacity, found herself unequal. The result 
was not domestic harmony, and her husband's con- 
stant forbearance and gentleness with her tempers 
added nothing to her respect for him. When the 
news came of her death by drowning at Etretat, 
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Felix had found his letters of condolence to his 
friend not altogether easy to write. He thought 
of those things now in silence for some minutes. 

' Well, hold on — the worst is over, anyway. Your 
mother ^oon- resigns herself to the inevitable. I 
say, that last brochure of yours on the Gauls in 
Central France was first-rate. Wasn't it well 
received, too, by George ! ' 

Jean brightened instantly. 'The critics behaved 
charmingly ! Several foreign historical societies 
have been writing to me lately. But that is only 
a beginning — a ballon d*essai.^ 

'Well, get to work and send up another. By 
the powers 1 it's awfully late — getting on for one 
o'clock. And there is my sister hungering for her 
dSjeuner — deserted and forlorn in a foreign land!' 

'Be off to her at once, you villain! Why have 
you kept her hidden away all this time ? You never 
even told us anything about her.' 

'To teU the truth, I forgot,' said Felix. 'She 
insisted on going away to one of the women's col- 
leges at the University, and I'm afraid I've neg- 
lected her horribly until now. She only came 
home now and then, you see.' 

' Extraordinary people that you are, you English! ' 
exclaimed Jean, breaking into French as a protest. 
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'There is something irreclainiably barbarous at the 
root of you, after all. When we have sisters like 
that we don't shut them up in women's colleges, and 
we certainly should not forget about them. Miss 
Mary is not of the sort that one forgets,' he 
added. 

'Don't ! ' said Felix, putting up his hand. ' You 
could not feel worse about it than I do now. I was 
so hard at work, and so was she, for the matter of 
that. We have no mother, remember, and grand- 
mother ' — he hesitated — ' bless her, dear old lady I 
But she and Mary have never been able quite to 
hit it off. However, I've got Mary now, as you 
see, and I mean to keep her.' 

'Do you, indeed?' said Jean with the smallest 
possible smile and an almost imperceptible lifting 
of the shoulders. 

'Well, good-bye till this evening. Don't forget 
Miss Mary this time.' And they walked off in dif- 
ferent directions. Jean smiled to himself once or 
twice on his way home to an atmosphere which 
was, nevertheless, a good deal too highly charged 
to be pleasant just then. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

That evening Felix followed Mary up the thickly 
carpeted stairs of the great house near the Pare 
Monceau, the different floors of which were inhab- 
ited by various groups of the Lanion family. Jean 
had his bachelor establishment in the entresol; his 
father and mother, their other children, and Jean's 
little girl possessed the spacious first and second 
floors. M. Laborde lived on the third, and so on. 

'Mary,' said her brother, as they slowly made 
their way upwards, 'I take off my hat to you or 
old Gallet, I am not sure which of you deserves 
the greater glory. Indeed, if justice were done, 
I believe you ought to be beaten.' 

' Why, pray ? ' 

' You've disguised yourself so disgracefully all 
this time in those atrocious gaberdines in "art 
colours," cut out with a knife and fork, . your hair 
twisted away in a lump, you scarcely gave anyone 
the chance of suspecting the truth till we came 
here.' 
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' The truth ! ' repeated his sister, half perplexed, 
half confused. 

' The truth being obviously that I am saddled with 
the responsibility of looking after a much better 
looking young woman than I bargained for. Well, 
I forgive you, dear child ; my back is broad enough 
for the burden, and you will see I shall bear it like a 
Christian.' His face showed his pride and pleasure 
as he paused to survey his handsome sister, whose 
looks and figure were shown to the best advantage 
by the rich silk dress she wore, made high in ac- 
cordance with the etiquette of French family din- 
ners, and fashioned with a perfection of cut and of 
cunning simplicity that bore witness to the master- 
mind and accomplished hands which had combined 
to fashion it. Her dark abundant hair followed 
the fine line of her head in waves and knots which 
only the very ignorant would have believed to be 
really careless, and was so arranged as to soften 
the broad curves of the forehead and of features a 
little over-pronounced in form. 

' By George, that's a good colour ! ' observed her 
brother, as they waited at the door on the first land- 
ing. 'Just the shade of those jolly deep Persian 
liiacs we passed standing in tubs in the courtyard.' 

' Well, I'm afraid I can't claim the credit of my 
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clothes, or any other I think really in connection 
with my appearance, but I am so glad you're 
pleased with me, Felix,' she said, blushing and 
rather shy. 

' I'm not sure,' he said impartially, ' but I believe 
you have a hand in it as well as the dressmakers. 
There's something different somehow about you, 
too, I believe. Here we are, Mary — this is my old 
friend Jean-Marie.' A grey-haired servant opened 
the door, and welcomed both brother and sister 
with great cordiality and perfect manners. Thanks 
partly to her brother's unwonted observations. Miss 
Lanion presently entered a big bright room full of 
people, with a becoming glow on her cheeks and 
brightness in her eyes. There was a sudden pause 
in a clatter and roar of conversation such as three 
times the number of persons would have failed to 
produce before dinner in London. 

'Ces messieurs' involuntarily veered round to 
follow the progress of the new-comer through the 
room, ' ces dames ' flashed their eagle eyes over her, 
and most of them decided in the same moment that 
she was tris bien^ there being, however, one or two 
dissentients to this verdict. 

The great Madame Lanion, well known in certain 
circles to be the moving spirit of the house of 
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' Lanion FrSres,' came forward to welcome her Eng- 
lish guests with the dignified manner habitual to 
her, and a smile none the less genial because it was 
by no means a matter of course. She was short, 
and decidedly stout, but of so majestic and impos- 
ing a carriage these details were seldom realised. 
Mary, looking down into her face, thought how 
like an eagle's it was, with the big nose curved 
like a beak, the wide forehead, and round glit- 
tering eyes. 

There were very few grey threads in her black, 
glossy hair, but her face had deep lines here and 
there, which added their share to its force and de- 
cision. Her voice, like that of so many French 
women, was curiously harsh in quality; her re- 
marks seemed to fall naturally into a tone of com- 
mand, even in the greetings she bestowed upon 
the brother and sister with so good a grace. To 
Felix this noteworthy woman was affectionate and 
even maternal, although she knew perfectly well 
that he had come to help in the destruction of her 
dearest hopes and thwart her most cherished plans 
for circumventing the rebellion of her firstborn. 

Madame Lanion knew no shadow of pettiness or 
spite. Moreover, unlike most of her sex, she was 
always able to separate persons and opinions. She 
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never confused questions at issue by personalities, 
and, having always been fond of Felix, did not 
intend to be alienated from him by any wrong- 
headed ideas and judgments on his part, how- 
ever tiresome and inconvenient they might be to 
her. 

She led Mary by the hand to an invalid-chair on 
wheels by the fireplace. In it was an elderly man, 
crouched amongst cushions, his head sunk forward 
on his chest, his face drawn and grey, one hand 
laid helplessly across his knee. In the sunken eyes 
was that forlorn vacancy, conscious of itself, which 
is one of the saddest looks of all. 

The head, however, raised itself spasmodically in 
response to Madame's emphatic tone as she intro- 
duced the visitor to her husband, and, to Mary's 
astonishment, she caught an articulate muttering 
in the carefully trimmed beard — OharmS^ charmS^ 
Madame.' 

'Mademoiselle, not Madame, my friend,' called 
Lis wife, bending down and emphasising her words 
by tapping him on the shoulder as she went on, 
and spoke clearly, ' Charles^ I told you our dear 
Felix is not yet married — though he ought to be. 
He has brought his charming sister. Mademoiselle 
Marie, to see us.' 
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The human ruin looked up with a startling gleam 
of intelligence. * Ta, ta, ta, ma chere amie — I un- 
derstand perfectly. Mademoiselle, you are very 

welcome. Your brother and my son ' His 

voice died away in unintelligible muttering, but 
next minute he growled to himself another plainly 
audible remark — ^As if I should have suspected 
the boy of marrying a dragoon of a woman like 
that ! Absurd I Um, um, um ! ' 

A chorus of feminine voices dashed into the 
breach. Old Jules charged at the stranger with a 
thousand protestations of welcome and regard, in 
the midst of which his sister introduced Mary to 
numerous members and offshoots of the family, of 
whom she speedily lost count, so bewildering were 
their numbers and their speeches, so unaccustomed 
was her ear to the babel of French tongues. 

Presently Jean strolled into the room and was 
scolded like a schoolboy by his mother for unpunct- 
uality. But he only smiled imperturbably as he 
apologised and shook hands with Mary, who felt as 
though she had met an old friend in this strange 
crowd. And with Jean came Dr. Bernard, who 
performed his slight and cold obeisance without a 
word, exactly as he had done the night before, 
and as was, in fact, his custom. 
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Presently Madame Lanion beckoned to a strik- 
ing looking girl, who was standing a little apart 
from the rest holding Jean's little daughter by 
the hand, and observing the scene out of long 
black eyes. 'Jacqueline, bring Susette to speak 
to Mademoiselle.' And then the grandmother, 
bending down, framed Susette's brown cheeks in 
her hands and kissed them like any fond and fool- 
ish dowager. ' Mademoiselle, this is our demon ! 
But a real demon! — art thou not, Susette? Say I' 

'Pas the ihoir^^ lisped Susette, who was prob- 
ably the only creature present in whom Madame 
Charles Lanion inspired no awe whatever. 'I am 
very good to-night. Bonne Maman. Zacques said so.' 

Bonne Maman laughed. 'Oh, Jacques said bo, 
did she? But I did not, you know. Now shake 
hands with the English lady, and show her what 
good manners little French girls have.' 

But the representative of her country's great 
tradition only stiffened her small back and clasped 
her hands behind her. ' No I no ! veux pas. I 
don't like English ladies.' 

'Pray, what do you know about English ladies, 
little rebel?' asked grandmother severely. 

'They are all as ugly as the devil, and as 
stupid as geese,' quoth Susette cheerfully, stand- 
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ing on tiptoe, and examining the specimen in 
front of her with defiant curiosity. 'I'm glad I'm 
not English,' she added, nodding; 'so is Jacques.' 

' Susette, go to bed at once ! You are an ill- 
mannered little girl. Mademoiselle Fleury,' called 
Madame Lanion, with flashing eyes, 'take your 
charge away, and be so good as to refrain from 
teaching her to insult my guests.' 

The slim figure came forward again to remove 
Susette, with downcast eyes, but an otherwise un- 
moved countenance. 

The mistress of the house was ready in her 
wrath to launch further thunderbolts at the per- 
son whom she considered, no doubt with justice, 
to' be the real offender. 

But the menkind closed round Madame Lanion 
with half -audible soothing expostulations. Judg- 
ing by her still dilated nostrils and fiery eyes, a 
great deal of their oil was poured, not on the 
troubled waters, but on the flame, as sometimes 
happens in the course of masculine efforts to curb 
a feminine outburst before it is half expended. 

Mary stood by through this odd, rapid scene 
with a composed countenance, and almost changed 
the current of the wayward Susette's inclinations 
by nodding and smiling good-night at her when 
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she turned back at the door for another look at 
the battle-field. ' Tiens ! ' exclaimed the small 
Turk with calm surprise, 'she's not so bad — that 
one. I don't mind if she does say good-night to 
me to-morrow. It's better than going to bed 
before dinner.' 

At this moment a low, stuttering voice became 
audible from the invalid-chair. 'My wife,' it said, 
'excites herself too quickly — nothing so bad for 
the stomach ! I have told her so many times — 
m — ^m ' 

Luckily old Jean-Marie now flung open the 
folding doors and announced dinner. At the long 
patriarchal table was already seated an old woman 
who had been nursery governess in the family 
from the time when Jean was a small child. 
Jules and his nephew stopped to greet her kindly, 
as they did every evening, and all the relations 
nodded and smiled at her as they took their 
places at the long table. 

Finding, from the vacant places and the clam- 
orous regrets of M. Laborde, that Susette and her 
governess usually assisted at the family dinners, 
and were only banished for their crimes, Mary 
and Felix both petitioned for their recall and 
forgiveness. 
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Madame Lanion, who had recovered her equa- 
nimity, graciously consented, and the culprits 
presently took their places. 

The little girl steadily ate her way through 
several courses, until her repast was summarily 
brought to an end by her grandmother. She then 
climbed on her father's knee and drank to the 
health of her dear M. Felix in Burgundy out of 
his glass. 

To Mary's great relief, she found Jean sitting 
beside her. She relaxed her laborious efforts to 
answer the remarks addressed to her from all sides 
at -once, whenever she could, to drop into a little 
friendly English talk. But her hostess marshalled 
the conversation from afar when it showed any 
tendency to fall into duets, and few were achieved 
at her table. Mary admired the peculiar grace of 
the flower garlands, flung down, as it might seem, 
on the cloth, tied here and there with long care- 
less knots of pale green ribbons, which gave the 
right touch of colour where it was required to 
the sprays of waxen pink roses, and posies of light 
Parma violets. 

' There is the artist,' said Jean, nodding pleasantly 
at Mademoiselle Fleury on the opposite side of the 
table. Mary's curiosity had already been aroused 
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by this strange-looking young girl, whose mobile 
face turned as passive as a mask whenever she 
was aware of being looked at. Her heavy eyelids 
instantly fell over the long, dark eyes, and her 
scarlet lips gave a curious — almost sinister — touch 
of life and colour to the clear whiteness of the 
complexion. Various glances of a not very friendly 
nature had been shot at the English girl from 
under those black lashes this evening. Miss Lan- 
ion had surprised one or two of them, but, not 
being of a self-conscious habit, they only excited 
in her a vague curiosity about this young creat- 
ure. She tried in vain to make up her mind 
whether Jacqueline was beautiful or entirely the 
reverse ; certainly there was no doubt as to her 
possessing a strange fascination. 

Under cover of the general uproar, she presently 
asked Jean a question or two. 

* She is the orphan child of our former head 
cashier at Lyons,' he said. 'Fleury died under a 
cloud, and by his own hand, when Jacqueline was 
a child. He was a widower, and as he had served 
my father faithfully and for many years before 
yielding to a sudden financial temptation, my 
mother took charge of the little girl. She has 
been here ever since. Now she is supposed to be 
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Susette's governess, but ' — he hesitated — ' the 
arrangement is not a brilliant success. My mother 
intended to marry her last winter, but Jacqueline 
refused her consent. Their relations are in con- 
sequence a good deal strained at present. Prob- 
ably Jacqueline will give in before long. But she 
has very decided opinions of her own.' 

' Good gracious 1 ' exclaimed his neighbour, who 
had never heard a question of marriage treated in 
this fashion before. 'It would be odd indeed if 
she had not an opinion of her own on such a sub- 
ject ! Surely you don't mean she will be made to 
marry any man against her will ? ' 

He laughed. ' Oh ! don't conjure up a romantic 
picture of coercion and tyranny. He is an excel- 
lent fellow, and he adores her. She will rule him 
with a rod of iron. A French girl's marriage, and 
the marriage of Jacqueline in particular, is not a 
tragic affair. But it is no good your trying to 
understand these things yet. We're very odd 
people over here, you know.' 

' You are, indeed ! ' ejaculated Mary, reflecting 
on many things. 

Jean laughed again, and shrugged his shoulders 
slightly. He was glad to dismiss the subject of 
Mademoiselle Fleury. 
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' But then we are really nice when you know us,' 
he said. 

Felix meanwhile was getting on as well as usual 
with his world. In this house he was a privileged 
person. Madame Lanion herself relaxed discipline 
in his favour, and though she scolded him often, 
it was with an indulgent gleam in her eyes. 
When Felix talked French he not only did so 
without accent or mistake, but he said the things 
French people would say themselves on most 
topics — which is a very different affair — and for 
this, too, they loved him. At first, perhaps, it was 
a sort of game which it amused him to play at. 
It is not a very difficult one after a time, when 
the point of view has become thoroughly familiar, 
and at last he fell into an unconscious habit, 
when in Paris, of approaching things there in the 
way the friends round about him did — to a cer- 
tain extent, at any rate — and they ceased to look 
upon him as a foreigner for all practical pur- 
poses. 

But Felix did not change his skin with his 
speech, and occasionally the British lion within 
him would give a sudden and startling roar. 
These outbursts, however, generally met with the 
kindest toleration, and were looked upon in the 

H 
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light of an endearing eccentricity by his intimate 
friends. 

He was constantly made to join in the regular 
round of family dinners — Wednesdays with Jean's 
father and mother, fortnightly Saturdays with the 
Marignys, and so on. 

Madame Marigny, Jean's aunt, was a lady filled 
with indefatigable aspirations after art and litera- 
ture ; or rather, it would be more correct to say, 
after artists and writers who had achieved noto- 
riety. Next to this her greatest enjoyment was 
to discover genius by the wayside, and to lead it 
herself into a more distinguished and prominent 
place. She was always the presiding goddess of a 
peculiar coterie, always the latest and newest one 
of all. It necessarily changed its opinions along 
with its individual members pretty often, but 
always presented the same fundamental character- 
istics to the uninstructed eye, and, whatever nov- 
elties came and went, Madame Marigny remained 
the same for ever, except that her substantial pro- 
portions waged an increasingly cruel warfare with 
the soulful being they enshrouded. 

Madame Marigny had spent some years of her 
childhood in England, and she was given to 
adorning her conversation with a little English 
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accent which some of her particular poets had 
told her was charming. She also indulged from 
time to time, whenever it was the thing to do 
so, in acute attacks of Anglomania. Her husband 
thought her the most gifted and poetical being in 
the world, and did exactly as she told him, re- 
serving all self-assertion for the region of the 
Bourse and the Place des Victoires, where he 
spent his days, and whither his Henriette did not 
follow him. He was very rich, and his wife's 
sympathy with rising talent was worth having 
from all points of view. 

She worked very hard at that forlorn hope, a 
Salon of the old order, and at any rate succeeded 
in keeping an odd little court about her. She 
was so good-natured that many airs were forgiven 
her, and her worst enemies were the lions of the 
year before last, who had to allow their rivals to 
roar themselves out in their turn in her drawing- 
room. She never threw anybody over, but the 
chief seats in her synagogue were always allotted 
to the latest stars, and those who had fretted 
their little day for a season had to make way 
for them. 

She was now occupied in trying to lure Bernard 
into her net, as she had lately discovered that 
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he was becoming a celebrity. It was a fairly 
equal combat, for if he was adamantine, she was 
as tenacious as a limpet, and so far he had tried 
in vain to shake her off, though he had never 
accepted an invitation from her yet. 

Bernard had a poor opinion of the sex, based 
chiefly on the faultiness of their physical con- 
struction. He never went into general society, 
and only dined with such old friends as the 
Lanions. He had an old liking and respect for 
that very competent person, his hostess, but inef- 
ficient women with intellectual pretensions were 
his bugbear. He was suffering now under the 
attentions of this one, and he showed it. 

Whenever a comparative calm descended for a 
moment upon the eighteen French voices. Uncle 
Jules, who was sitting opposite to Mary, found 
and seized his opportunity. There was one now, 
and he fastened upon the stranger within their 
gates for the second or third time with exultation. 

'Mademoiselle, some early strawberries. I in- 
sist ! The only primeur young ladies appreciate. 
Ah ! the family ' — puffing heavily and casting a 
large benignant glance up and down the long 
table — ' the family ! You are one of us too ! 
What a beautiful and sacred institution ! Nothing 
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like the family. Hein? You agree with me, 
Mademoiselle, of course. A little drop of cham- 
pagne with your dessert. I insist — une larme — 
only. Hola ! Come back, Jean-Marie, and fill 
Mademoiselle's glass. A young lady brought up 
by your distinguished grandmother would natu- 
rally cherish all these pieties — and that respected 
lady I What of her health? Ah! Louise, Louise,' 
calling to his sister without waiting for an an- 
swer, ' listen ! attend, mesdames, messieurs.' 

The portly gentleman struggled to his feet, 
and, holding up his flute-shaped glass of cham- 
pagne, he proclaimed that he portait un toast to 
their 'respected and beloved friend Mrs. Lanion, 

and her dear grand-daughter, and 'but here 

his eloquence was swiftly and ruthlessly cut short 
by his sister from the other end of the table. 
He subsided, while some of the young people 
giggled. Jean sighed as he regarded his uncle 
with an expression which would have done honour 
to an early Christian martyr. 

But M. Laborde sat down only half -repressed. 
His face had assumed an apoplectic hue, due 
rather to the consumption of food than of wine, 
of which last he partook sparingly. He signalled 
to Mary again. 'Ah! Miss Mary, now that we 
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have tempted you to Paris at last you must 
promise to stay with us long — but very long I' 
Intoxicated by his own voice, as usual, and the 
genial influences of the occasion, he was led on 
by a fresh inspiration. It flashed into his pro- 
tuberant and beady eyes, it distended his cheeks, 
it was eloquent all over his scarlet countenance. 
He leaned towards her, and nodding with an 
unspeakable air of discretion and sagacity, said, 
' Perhaps always — who knows ? ' 

Madame Lanion was engaged in demolishing 
Wagner's claims to eminence as a musician, but 
her vigilant ear caught the sound. A sharp 
^ Jules I'* rattled like musketry fire across the 
table between two of her sentences. He col- 
lapsed as if he* had been shot, and the hostess 
instantly gave the signal for leaving the room. 

Dr. Bernard had no sooner got rid of his lady 
with a perfunctory bow at the drawing-room 
door than he surprised Mary by deliberately ad- 
vancing towards her as she stood apart from 
the rest. 

'Permit me to say to you. Mademoiselle, that I 
think very highly of your brother. I occupy my- 
self with him more than he knows. I am glad you 
have come to Paris with him. Pardon me, for the 
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sake of the lively interest I take in Felix, if I say 
to you that I should judge you ' — he looked down 
and fumbled with his watch chain — ' to have good 
eyes in your head. Let me recommend you not to 
let them sleep.' 

' Oh ! What do you mean ? * exclaimed Mary 
quite piteously, as her grandmother's mysterious 
utterances flashed back into her memory. But 
Dr. Bernard had already turned away, with a 
slight shrug of his shoulders, and was disappear- 
ing through the door, regardless of Madame Ma- 
rigny's attempts to waylay him. 

Felix was presently carried off by Madame Lan- 
ion to her boudoir for a private discourse on the 
burning topic of the day, and Mary, whose wits 
did not always move at the average feminine pace, 
subsided into the chair which was given her, with 
a preoccupied mind. 

M. Laborde hunted about like an old sheep dog, 
dispersing every group which formed itself, and try- 
ing to herd those people together who would rather 
have been apart. Other relations and friends came 
in, Madame Lanion diving through the portiere, 
which separated the two rooms, to greet them, and 
retreating again to her conference with Felix, at 
which the wheeled chair and its occupant assisted. 
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Mademoiselle Fleury, seated by the archway lead- 
ing into the boudoir, leaned back in her chair in 
an attitude of languid grace, which allowed full 
justice to be done to the charming curves of her 
chin and throat. She seemed to be indifferent to 
everyone and everything, and gave short answers 
to any remarks which happened to be addressed 
to her. But occasionally she glanced sideways 
imder her long eyelashes at the drawn portiere, 
through which the voices must have been tolerably 
audible. 

Jean presently came through the opening with a 
harassed and impatient look. He stood by Jacque- 
line and looked at Mary, who was trying to pay 
proper attention to an animated dissertation full 
of shoulder-play and flourishes from Madame Ma- 
rigny. In spite of Miss Lanion's efforts, she did 
not look ardently interested as she leant forward 
to listen ; there was a repose and reserve about 
her attitude which was emphasised by her neigh- 
bour's restless excitement. As he looked the 
creases smoothed themselves out of Jean's long 
irregular face. 

'It seems you have a taste for stone-masonry,' 
said Mademoiselle Fleury contemptuously, glancing 
at him out of her long, narrow eyes. She had a 
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deep and mellow southern voice when she spoke, 
which was particularly noticeable amongst the 
sharp and thin or harsh tones of feminine Paris. 

Jean was always kind to this friendless young 
creature, whom he had protected from his mother 
when he could, and played with as a little girl. 
He appreciated her fine intelligence and bore with 
her perversity and her humours with his usual 
patience. For sometimes it seemed as if Jacque- 
line were doomed by some evil fairy at her birth 
to choose the crooked rather than the straight 
way to everything. 

He answered her now with unusual sententious- 
ness. 

'Do I not admire all good things?* 

Jacqueline laughed. ^Mes compliments. Your sen- 
timents do equal honour to your heart and head.' 

At this moment two or three people came forward 
to beg Mademoiselle Fleury to recite something. 
She consented at once, with ostentatious submis- 
sion. The chairs were pushed about so as to 
leave one end of the room clear, and there, against 
a subdued orange velvet portiere, the slim black 
figure took its stand. 

The performance was really exquisite in its way. 
The modulations of voice, the perfection of the 
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gestures, the intelligence of the interpretation, all 
proclaimed Jacqueline Fleury a finished artist — 
at any rate, within the limits she had set herself. 
After a couple of dramatic monologues she chose 
one of De Musset's 'Nuits,' whose delicate music 
kept her audience in charmed stillness. But be- 
fore it was finished she suddenly broke off with a 
little laugh, and sat down on a vacant chair. 

There was a chorus of remonstrances : ' Why 
did you not finish? Do go on.' 

' No,' she said, shrugging her shoulders, * I 
cannot.' 

The place she had taken was next to Mary. 
Felix had stolen up when the performance began, 
and leaned over his sister's chair. 

* Why can't you ? ' he asked. 

' You made me laugh so,' she said, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

*Who — I? I don't understand.' 

*No,' opening her fan, 'that is the joke of it. 
Man Dieu! how foolish people look when they are 
so solemn and moved, and all the rest of it ! ' 

Mary here endeavoured in her conscientious 
French to express her admiration for Mademoi- 
selle Fleury's beautiful performance. 

' Mademoiselle, you are too amiable,' she replied, 
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not without a suspicion of insolence in her half- 
closed eyes. * 

' If I could act like that I should go on the stage,' 
continued the English girl. * Don't you want to ? ' 

'Do I want to?' exclaimed Jacqueline with a 
sudden fla&h in her eyes. ' Ah ! well, after all, the 
theatre and a drawing-room recitation are very dif- 
ferent affairs. And I might not be a complete suc- 
cess. Anything short of it would be too hateful.' 

'Well, if I had your gifts I should want to try 
very badly.' 

'You, Madamoiselle, may permit yourself many 
fancies so long as they are not put in practice,' she 
said slowly. 

Mary reddened. What horribly bad taste to 
insist upon the difference in their position ! 

' Perhaps there is something I want to try more,' 
continued her neighbour. 

' Felix, you did not tell me what a treat was in 
store for me ! ' said his sister, turning to him, and 
remembering for the first time that in fact he had 
never mentioned Mademoiselle Fleury's name in 
talking about the Lanion family. 

'In order that the surprise might be all the 
greater,' he murmured, looking a little foolish. 
'Mademoiselle, we cannot try to thank you.' 
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* Oh ! perhaps you will succeed one of these days,' 
she said, casting down her eyes. Then, catching a 
puzzled look from the sister, 'My performances 
have their price in the long run. Good-night, 
Mademoiselle. I need not wish you a pleasant 
visit to Paris — that is already a certainty,' and 
she disappeared through the open door. 

' What a wonderful little cat ! ' exclaimed Mary. 
'But she is really too ready with her claws.' 

Her brother opened his mouth to speak, but shut 
it again without having made any remark, and 
twisted his moustache with a frown. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The weeks went quickly by, more crowded with 
new experiences and sensations than had been all 
the previous years of Mary Lanion's life. She 
began to grow accustomed to this strange exist- 
ence ; it certainly had its effect upon her. Bronte 
Hall, with its fixed routine of daily duties and all 
that appertained to it, seemed to be a long way off 
— or rather a long way behind. The present was 
still like a kaleidoscopic dream, but Miss Lanion 
was no longer in a hurry for the dream to come 
to an end. 

One bright May morning she was taking a stroll, 
as usual, under the fresh green avenues of the 
Champs-Elysees, where the chestnut blossoms were 
already beginning to fall in white showers upon the 
path. The quiet hotel where she and Felix were 
staying was close by. Her brother had gone out 
to his labours, and Mary, who claimed the morn- 
ings for her own, generally prepared for the social 
toils of the later portion of the day by sauntering 
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iu a leisurely fashion about this delightful play- 
ground. 

She had yielded up her independence to a great 
extent about more distant expeditions, and, remem- 
bering her promise to Felix, obeyed Madame Lan- 
iou's injunctions by dragging the faithful Gallet in 
her wake on shopping or sight-seeing errands ; but 
heie, and at nine o'clock in the morning. Miss 
Brown's secretary resumed her liberty and her hab- 
its, and looked out at her ease on the world about 
hei, untrammelled by the new rMe of jeune fille she 
liad been called upon to assume, and which she per- 
formed with as much success as might have been 
ex^iected. 

Early riders were chattering and laughing as they 
passed on their way to the Bois; the scent of flower- 
ing trees and wallflowers was everywhere. The 
children were chirping and skipping by hundreds 
in clean frocks ; all creation seemed to be happier, 
more alive, brighter altogether than is dreamed of 
in London philosophy ; the long vistas of distant 
towers and bridges stretched away in crystal clear- 
neag. Every creature who passed by looked glad to 
be alive, and Mary's appearance was not out of 
liaimony with the rest. 

Hot far from Guignol's theatre somebody hur- 
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ried across the road and stood still in front of 
her. 

* Good-morning, Miss Mary. I have been hunt- 
ing for you everywhere.' 

' Have you ? ' she said, looking up with an un- 
embarrassed smile and no appearance of surprise. 

* Yes,' in an injured voice. ' You have always 
come up the narrow path on the other side be- 
fore.' 

Something in this remark seemed to strike Miss 
Lanion. She blushed a little, and looked away for 
an instant. 

Jean instantly fell into the easy and familiar 
tone of their ordinary intercourse. 

' How did you get on yesterday ? I am so curi- 
ous to hear. Good heavens I how English it all 
is. The seriousness of it ! The young girl at 
your ladies' college, toquSe with her Women's Rights 
absurdities, sending you on a mission to Madame 
St. Paul at her newspaper office ! Why did you 
insist on carrying out such a monstrous commission ? 
You of all people I And you know you hated 
going.' 

*I am afraid I did. But I had to go. As I 
told you, I promised. And really you forget that 
I, too, am one of the wild women.' 
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' You are ? No such thing ! Your being at a 
woman's college at all is a continual bewilderment 
to me. What on earth did you condemn yourself 
to such an unnatural existence for ? ' 

* Oh I you will never understand, and you will be 
shocked when I tell you the truth. I live there 
because I like it far better than domestic life.' 

* You will never like it again,' observed Jean 
quietly, at the same time dexterously catching a ball 
that came flying at Mary's head. The diminutive 
owner of it meanwhile tripped and fell on his face 
at her feet with a piercing yell of discomfort. 

Mary picked up the small round thing in her 
strong arms, and smoothed the gravel from his 
brown knees with her pocket-handkerchief, while 
she kissed and consoled him in a manner which 
appeared to give complete satisfaction. When she 
handed him back to his nurse he was nodding at 
her with round black eyes, a thumb comfortably 
settled in his mouth. He stoutly resisted his at- 
tendant's efforts to carry him away from his new 
friend. 

' No, you go away, Nunu. Tony goes with A«r,' 
clutching Mary's skirt. 

Jean smiled to himself as they walked on, after 
Tony had been persuaded to retreat with his 
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natural'guardian and a new whip from the kiosque 
close by. 

'What are you laughing at?' demanded Miss 
Lanion. 

' ShaU I tell you ? No, I think not ! ' 

Miss Lanion held her head very erect as she 
marched on. 

'Do tell me what Madame St. Paul said to you 
yesterday. I am dying to know.' 

She could not help relaxing into a smile at the 
remembrance of it. 

* She made me feel very small. I am not sure 
that she was polite. I am afraid Bronte Hall will 
be sadly disappointed in Madame St. Paul and the 
women of Paris. They will hardly believe their 
ears.' 

'Do tell me. How dare she not be polite to 
you ! ' 

'I took an introduction, as you know, from the 
President of the English Women's Emancipation 
League. When I was ushered into Madame St. 
Paul's office she tossed the letter on one side Und 
asked me my business. I said something about 
la question femme. She turned upon me with a 
withering look, "ia question femme! Do you 
call that business. Mademoiselle? " I tried to induce 
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her to listen to the messages I was charged with, but 
she waved it all aside, and stood up. ^^ Ecoutez^^^ 
she said. "ia question femme^ as these people 
understand it, is a ridiculous question, nor have I 
anything to say to the imbeciles who sent you. 
But you are young. Mademoiselle, and I am not, 
and I have seen more of the world than you have. 
There is only one woman's question with which 
you have any right to occupy yourself as yet. 
Go home, and give your mind to it, and in the 
name of Heaven leave cranks of this sort alone ! " ' 

' Bravo ! ' cried Jean, clapping his hands. ' May 
one inquire whether she entered into any details 
as to the question she commended to your notice ? ' 

'No,' said Mary, reddening and smiling at the 
remembrance of Madame St. Paul's extremely direct 
words on the subject of woman's mission. ' One 
may not inquire.' 

At this moment a Victoria and pair of horses 
passed them at a great pace. Jean stopped to look 
after it, his cheerful air suddenly turned to one of 
glo6m and despondency. Following the direction 
of his eyes, Mary exclaimed, 'Why, it is your 
mother ! But what is the matter ? Why do you 
look like that ? ' 

* For reasons enough,' he answered, giving the 
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path a hard dig with his stick. And she noticed 
that he had turned paler than usual. 

' Why should I not tell you ? ' he said, recover- 
ing himself by an effort. 'It is not pleasant, for 
one thing, to see one's mother going to take one's 
place and do a man's work.' 

' Good heavens ! ' exclaimed Mary. ' You don't 
mean to say she is going to do what you did at 
the bank?' 

'She is.' Jean looked years older than he had 
done a few moments before. 

' It is her protest against the step I have taken,' 
he went on presently. 'She has always been the 
chief authority in the background, no important 
decision is ever made in the Paris house without 
consulting her, but that is another affair. Uncle 
Jules is merely a sort of figure-head, as you have 
no doubt heard. She is quite a financial oracle 
over here. But my work — the most mechanical 
drudgery, for I never was capable of passing 
beyond the elementary stages, which my mother 
insisted I should be put through — any clerk at 
200 francs a month would do it better I Man 
Dieu! this is too much. She could not have chosen 
a more effectual method of driving me back to put 
my neck under the yoke.' 



\ 
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Mary had been told by Felix all about the 
affair, and even Jean, to his own surprise, had 
already confided something of his difficulties to 
her. They sat down silently on the nearest chairs, 
Jean, with bent brows, drawing patterns on the 
sand with his stick. 

'Go back? You must never go back,' she said 
presently in a low, decided voice. ' Madame Lanion 
wiU soon stop doing this, and accept the inevi- 
table. If you went back into bondage now it 
would be for always. Wait through it — it won't 
last long.' 

Unconsciously, filled only with a sense of his 
needs, she laid her hand on his arm whUe she 
spoke. Her voice and touch brought him an 
assuaging sense of support and consolation. Turn- 
ing round, he met her clear eyes filled with a sym- 
pathy that had something maternal in its essence. 
'Promise,' she said, 'that you will never go 
back.' Jean was silent for two or three minutes. 
Then he jumped up with a look of vigour and 
determination. He held out his hand to her with 
a simplicity equal to her own. 

' I promise you, Mary,' he said. ' You will never 
know what you have done for me to-day I ' 

'But I have done nothing at all.' 
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' Ah ! ' he said, with a big sigh, but the mono- 
syllable contained a world of meaning. 'How dif- 
ferent you are from other women I You are as 
true as you are strong ! ' 

They walked silently back towards the hotel; 
there seemed to be no need to say anything more 
just then. Before reaching the door Mary paused. 
'I want to ask you something,' she said, and 
stopped. 

'Why hesitate?' he said, smiling. 

'It is about Felix,' she went on, with an effort. 
'I am, I know, very stupid where women are sup- 
posed to be clever.' 

'That is the first silly thing you have said,' he 
exclaimed. 

She waved his remark aside. 

'I have received warnings I don't understand. 
I have been charged to be on my guard against 
things of which I know nothing. Is Felix in 
danger of making some great mistake? Tell me, 
if you know.' 

Jean thought for a few minutes, and then an- 
swered in a decided voice, 'No, I am quite sure 
he is not now. You need not trouble about that 
affair at all.' 

'I am not sure that I know what it is. I 
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should not have thought anything about it — her 
— if people had not said things I don't understand, 
and seemed to think I ought to be able to pre- 
vent ' she hesitated; 

'There is nothing for you to think about,' 
exclaimed Jean. 'Let no suggestions trouble you. 
A couple of years ago (I tell you in confidence) 
Felix was very foolish. It was not his fault that 
he did not let himself in here for a marriage which 
— well, it would never have done. There — I have 
told you all, or quite enough; and now put it 
away from you.' 

'Is that really all?' she asked. 

'Yes, for evidently he is quite whole and sound 
now in that quarter. He must have learnt wisdom. 
After all, there is nothing so dead in the world as 
a dead sentiment.' 

' Is there no resurrection, though, for such 
things ? ' 

' No, none for youthful follies of that kind. 
When a new phoenix has arisen the ashes of the 
old one have no life left in them.' 

'Do you mean you think Felix is in love with 
somebody else ? ' asked Mary, opening her eyes wide. 

'Of course — don't you? I have not seen her — 
no doubt you have — but is it not so?' 
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Mary gazed at him in unmitigated astonishment. 
Then suddenly an idea came to her, and she re- 
membered that it had flitted across her mind before, 
and had been rigorously put away. ' But how did 
you come to think of such a thing ? ' she exclaimed. 

'Why, you don't — you haven't even ' She 

stopped, embarrassed. 

'No, I don't, and I haven't,' he said, laughing. 
'But I think so— don't you?' 
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CHAPTER X 

Mademoiselle Fleury often had errands to do 
which took her out early in the morning too. 
Lately her way had appeared to lie oftener than 
usual across the Champs-Elysees. After having been 
the bearer of a note from Madame Lanion to Mary 
one day, she had seldom failed to find herself in 
the neighbourhood of the hotel on fine mornings. 

Three or four times her perseverance was 
rewarded — if it be a reward to witness from a 
distance, and with infinite precaution, a friendly 
and unembarrassed meeting between a young man 
and a young woman distantly related to one 
another — to follow them as they stroll a little 
way, talking and laughing, and after half-an- 
hour or so to see them part in the same easy 
manner that they have met. It was not diflBcult 
for Jacqueline to achieve all this, and sometimes to 
overhear snatches of their talk without being dis- 
covered. Such practices came to her by nature. 
She had watched, listened, and intrigued for 
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everything or nothing ever since she was quite a 
small child. To ask simply for what she wanted, 
and either to put or to answer questions straight- 
forwardly, would have been very hard for her ; 
perhaps she could scarcely have managed it if she 
had tried. There was a curious twist in her 
nature, it may have come to her from a strain of 
gipsy blood in her Southern mother's veins, or it 
may have been original sin. Some people think 
the doctrine of heredity has been overworked. 

One evening the head of the house of Lanion 
sat idle for once in her own little sitting-room at 
home. The great ledgers were closed, her corre- 
spondence was despatched, and, instead of cross- 
examining her youngest son as to his day's work 
at the Lycee, or pursuing any other of the 
various occupations which usually fiUed )\eT few 
spare moments, she was absolutely leaning back 
in an easy chair, with her hands folded and her 
forehead contracted, lost in troubled thought. 
Jacqueline Fleury glanced at her often as she sat 
behind her, in a corner of the room, superintend- 
ing Susette's erratic performances with a crochet- 
hook and a tangle of wool. 

Madame Lanion had evidently forgotten their 
presence, for after a time she struck the back of 
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one hand against the pahn of the other exclaim- 
ing, ' No, he has beaten me there ! I admit it. 
But nothing else. I must stop that. I will not 
have her.' 

' Why ! Bonne Maman ! ' cried Susette, with a 
shrill little laugh, 'what are you talking about? 
Don't, Jacques ! ' shaking off a restraining grasp, 
'I shall speak if I like.' 

Madame Lanion started violently, and held out 
her hand to the little girl. 'I didn't know any- 
body was there, cher choux^ 

' Then what was the good of your talking ? ' 
demanded the practical Susette. 

' Ah ! Susette, when people are as old as Bonne 
Maman they have to talk to themselves sometimes 
about troubles, because there is no one else to 
talk to.' 

' But there is me ! ' exclaimed Susette. 

'Oh, yes, there is you,' said Bonne Maman, 
laughing. 'And do you know what you are 
going to do now you are such a big girl? I 
shall tell Papa he must begin teaching you to 
ride every morning after breakfast on that little 
pony which came to-day.' 

Susette jumped straight up and down several 
times to express her satisfaction. 
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'Jacqueline,' said Madame Lanion, 'put Susette's 
new riding habit on every morning, so that she 
may be ready for her father at nine o'clock.' 

'Yes, Madame,' said Jacqueline. Then she 
added, tentatively, with her eyes fixed on her 
work, 'I think Monsieur Jean greatly prefers 
walking to riding at that time in the day.' 

Probably if Madame Lanion had not chanced to 
drive down the central avenue on that morning 
she would merely have snubbed Jacqueline with- 
out further reflection about her uncalled-for obser- 
vation. As it was, she looked at her keenly, and 
there was anger in her eyes. 

' Impertinent minx ! she knows something,' she 
muttered to herself. 

But Jacqueline continued to crochet with de- 
mure composure. 

Presently, when she rose to leave the room 
with Susette, Madame called her back, and spoke 
to her in a severe voice. 

'Jacqueline, M. Octave Remy will return to 
Paris on the 20th of June — in a fortnight, that 
is. On the 21st he calls here for your final 
answer to his proposal of marriage. During his 
four months' absence you have had time to come 
to your senses. You know my wishes. This 
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marriage is more advantageous in every way than 
you could have hoped for in the ordinary course 
of things, even with the dot we shall give you. 
You can have no justifiable reason for refusing it.' 

Jacqueline stood as if turned to stone in front of 
her, defiance in her eyes. She opened her mouth 
to speak, but shut it again; and when Madame 
Lanion turned away and took up a book Made- 
moiselle Fleury passed silently from the room. 
But outside her face became convulsed with rage; 
she shook her little clenched fists at the door she 
had just closed, and whispered several things be- 
tween her teeth as she did so. 

The next morning Madame Lanion also went for 
a walk in the Champs-Elysees, having previously 
brought Susette in her habit to Jean and ordered 
him to take her out at once. The little girl was 
filled with such joyful excitement at the prospect, 
her father could not refuse to go with her, what- 
ever else he may have felt inclined to do. His 
mother, who had, however, an injurious distrust of 
Jean's horsemanship, and no intention of running 
risks in the pursuit of her object, ordered her old 
coachman to go with them, and saw the party 
safely off before she started on her own errand. 

She was not far from Mary's hotel when she 
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saw that young lady advancing towards her with 
the freshness of the morning in her cheeks and 
that strong grace of movement from which Madame 
Lanion was the last person to withhold justice. 
The English girl never looked so well as when she 
was walking out of doors, and Madame Lanion 
never so little dignified as when similarly em- 
ployed, for she was stiff in the joints, and moved 
at a preoccupied jog-trot, which was speedy, but 
by no means graceful. 

As they approached one another Mary was 
measured by an eye which was seldom at fault in 
its appraisements. 

'Horribly mal-SlevSe, of course, or the thing 
would have been impossible, but a proud woman 
and an honest one. For her grandmother's sake 
I shall speak to her, perhaps a little for her own. 
Ah I these English girls, they are as detestably 
emancipated as they are incompetent ! But one 
can speak out to them, at any rate. ' Good morn- 
ing. Miss Mary. What ! are you out alone ? 
Where is your maid?' 

When Madame went out with her gun she 
seldom wasted time in beating about the bush. 

'I have left her in doors,' said Mary, smiling 
at the attack as she shook hands. 
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'But you know I have told you myself young 
ladies do not walk about Paris alone. Your grand- 
mother would be horrified ! ' 

'But I always take Madame Gallet when I am 
going any distance. You see it is such a trial, for 
in England one always goes about alone.' 

'We are not in England,' declared Madame 
Lanion in a voice full of warning. 

'Surely I can't come to much harm here, can 
I?' asked Mary, pointing to the shady expanses 
by which they were surrounded. The children 
were playing in swarms under the trees ; govern- 
esses and work-girls were hurrying by to their 
occupations, it seemed a sufficiently green and 
innocent Arcadia. 'I only come out here for a 
little fresh air and exercise early in the mornings.' 

'Do you always take them alone?' demanded 
her companion, looking at her steadily as she put 
up her parasol preparatory to moving on again. 

' Not always,' said Mary quietly. ' Several times 
I have met M. Jean, and then he walked with 
me.' 

Madame Lanion gasped and walked on. This 
calm announcement left her sails flapping idly 
for the wind and herself for a moment speechless. 

'Mademoiselle,' she began again presently, 'I 
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imagined that in no civilised country — not even 
in England — was it permitted for a young girl 
to take walks alone with a young man ! ' 

Mary reddened now, but kept her temper as she 
explained that under a variety of circumstances 
— such as the present ones, for instance — no im- 
portance or reflection attached to two people of 
opposite sexes at any age walking in the same 
direction together, especially when there was a 
sort of cousinship. 

' Ah ! Bah ! Cousins ! ' exclaimed the French 
woman scornfully, as she trotted along very red 
in the face, beside the tall form of her companion. 
Mary was a shade paler, and her lips were set 
tightly together. She was enduring an uncomfort- 
able walk again. 

'It seems that our ideas are very different,' 
darted out Madame Lanion after a few minutes of 
absorbed reflection. 'Believe me, Miss Mary, I 
wish you well.' 

' But how you disapprove of me ! do you not ? ' 
interrupted Mary with a gleam of mischief. 

'I do, thoroughly,' acquiesced Madame Lanion, 
but as she nodded the corners of her own mouth 
relaxed. 'But we are both truthful women, you 
and I r with these others here it is not so com- 
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mon. Indeed, I have not often met with such 
frankness as yours ; I know how to appreciate it. 
There,' she added in a moment, dealing a genial 
tap to Mary's shoulder, * don't go walking with 
Jean or any other young man again — it can't be 
done here ! Oh, I know ! ' — as Mary was about 
to break in indignantly — 'I know everything you 
would say, but there is not the least good in 
saying it while things continue to be ordered as 
they are in this world. Be a good girl, and do 
as you are told. You English women, Avith your 
crazy ideas about freedom and such nonsense, only 
fight fcfr nothing against all the laws of common 
sense and nature. Ah ! if you were my daugh- 
ter ' She paused, closed her lips with a snap, 

and gave several nods charged with portentous 
meaning. 

' Would you beat me, Madame ? ' inquired Mary, 
recognising the futility of her anger. 

'I should do more than that,' with a short 
laugh. 'I should marry you.' As she spoke she 
darted her bright little eyes up to the face above 
her. It coloured a little. 

*Well,' said Mary, with rather an uneasy laugh, 
'I hope, at any rate, you would give me some 
voice in the matter.' 
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* No, no, and again no ! That is just the point. 
There lies the folly of your customs. You are 
children, you understand nothing of life, you 
English women ! you remain young girls with 
your heads stuffed with nonsense all your lives. 
Here we take better care of our young daughters 
than to allow them to compromise all their exist- 
ence by following their foolish fancies. As if we, 
with all our experience, our knowledge of our 
children and of life, could not judge better for 
them than they themselves in their ignorance and 
immaturity.' 

It was a warm day, and Madame Lanion now 
began to be aware of the chain of the flesh — in 
her case it was a solid one. She subsided into 
a seat, and Mary, seeing no help for it, reluctantly 
followed her example. 

'There is no common sense in it,' resumed 
Madame, panting a little. 

'But where is the common sense of marrying 
a person you don't care about?' 

' Vbild^ voild — dreams — cobwebs of a young girl ! 
Here we know what they are worth. Care — do 
not care ! ' imitating Mary's accent. ' Every rea- 
sonable woman cares about a good husband when 
she has got one. Here we ensure our daughters 
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having good ones. You have no idea how much 
trouble we take. It is not only a question of dot^ 
as you foreigners seem to think. We take the 
greatest pains to look out for suitability of dis- 
positions, and, if possible, similarity of tastes.' 

' Ah ! I am afraid,' said her companion, bending 
down to hide a slight twitching at the corners of 
her mouth, ' that we should not manage it as well 
as you do, even if we tried.' 

'No, you are right,' agreed Madame Lanion 
with perfect complacency^ *but a fine mess you 
make of it as things are I To persons of ripe 
judgment it is impossible to say which is more 
shocking — the way in which you English girls 
marry or the way in which you do not marry.' 

Mary, whose powers of expression always seemed 
to desert her entirely when she most wanted them, 
only said feebly that she supposed different cus- 
toms suited different countries. But this obvious 
statement was cordially received. Nobody is mor- 
bid about giving utterance to truisms in France, 
where they are allowed to serve all kinds of use- 
ful purposes without bringing a blush to any 
cheek. 

' You are indeed unlike us ! ' pursued her com- 
panion reflectively. 'I doubt if any understand- 
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ing is possible between us and you others in 
these matters. That is what makes mixed mar- 
riages so disastrous. Hein?' She turned with a 
sudden, sharp interrogation. Her companion was 
leaning forward, her face only half visible as she 
slowly traced patterns on the sandy ground with 
the point of her parasol. 

'Yes?' she said interrogatively, in a neutral 
tone, since Madame seemed to be awaiting some 
sort of reply. 

' But yes ! ' continued the elder woman, tapping 
with her foot. *For me the subject has some 
interest. A niece of my own was allowed by her 
father to marry an Englishman, whom they met 
in Switzerland, English fashion. I need not say 
she has no mother or such a catastrophe would 
have been prevented.' 

' Was it a catastrophe ? ' asked Mary, with 
polite interest, as the elder lady paused again. 

'He drinks,' said Madame Lanion, folding her 
arms. *He has no occupation. He — at times — 
broke the furniture. She will return to her 
father.' 

*That is bad,' said Mary, with wonderful 
solemnity. And then the devil suddenly entered 
into her. 'But, fortunately, English husbands 
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don't all drink and break the furniture, Madame ; 
otherwise, you see, we should all be absolutely 
obliged to marry French ones.' 

What wild impulse gleamed for a moment in 
Madame Lanion's eye it would be unfair to con- 
jecture, for after a minute she contrived to 
answer in a voice of stony calm — 

'You only prove the truth of what I say. 
Girls are so ignorant of life they laugh at these 
things, which they discover, too late, to be most 
serious. Anyone who can talk lightly of marry- 
ing a foreigner is certainly not fit to choose for 
herself at all.' 

'But,' said Mary argumentatively, 'if people 
are otherwise suited to one another, it can't make 
so much difference as all that. There is no par- 
ticular magic in having been brought up on the 
same language.' 

' Ah, but there is I ' exclaimed Madame Lanion, 
bringing one hand down on the other, and grow- 
ing still redder in the face. 'You don't know 
what you are talking about. As if it was not 
difficult enough for two people to understand one 
another when there is only the difference of sex 
between them. But when it comes to speaking 
two languages about everything in the world — 
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when there are centuries of opposing traditions — 
and a difference in the point of view about every- 
thing on earth — ah I ' She broke off, quite breath- 
less with the unwonted flight of eloquence into 
which she had been betrayed. 'Let me tell you 
again, Mademoiselle,' laying her hand on Mary's 
arm, 'the woman who would undertake such a 
task as that reconciliation must be either very 
stupid or very reckless.' 

Mary made no reply, but Madame Lanion could 
not feel comfortably sure that her words of wisdom 
had carried conviction with them. There had been 
precedents in that family, and they could scarcely 
have been quoted as disasters, and youth is stiff- 

necke^. 

'There is no common tongue,' she said again, 
'for a husband and wife of different nationalities.' 
Then something in her companion's face warned 
her that she might have gone too far. She rose 
to her feet with a complete change of tone and 
expression. ''Mon Dieu! while I have been divert- 
ing myself in chattering to you the time has 
flown ! ' She looked at her watch, and exclaimed 
with dismay : ' Good-bye till this evening, child I 
Remember, we count upon you for dinner,' she 
cried, in a kind, cheerful voice. 'They will think 
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I am dead at the bank. I was due there an hour 
ago on most important business.' 

' How wonderful you are I ' said Mary, spring- 
ing up with a sigh of deliverance, and betraying 
no sign of having perceived a possible personal 
drift in Madame Lanion's latest remarks. 

' Bah ! one is what one has to be,' shrugging 
her portly shoulders. ^ Enfin^ c^est comme fa — 
voildr with a short sigh. It was with such spas- 
modic utterances that Madame Lanion usually car- 
ried herself over the stoniest places in her path. 
They appeared to exercise a magic power of con- 
solation. 'A la bonheur!^ agitating her parasol. 
'Here is Susette. She must have had enough 
of her ride very quickly. She is walking with 
Jacqueline. They can take you home.' 

'I should think it would be more suitable if I 
were to take Mademoiselle Jacqueline home,' ob- 
served Mary in a low voice, looking with almost 
unwilling admiration at the striking figure, stand- 
ing, half sulkily, with cast down eyes and scarlet, 
pouting lips, under a tree close by, as if awaiting 
directions. 

^Mon Dieu! how impossible you are. Obviously 
Jacqueline Fleury's position makes it necessary for 
her to be independent, whereas you ' 
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' Oh, I am a great deal more independ^it than 
Mademoiselle Fleury I ' cried Mary, laughing, as 
they parted company. 

' SRi^ricorde/ ' exclaimed Madame Lanion, turning 
and shaking her finger genially. 'You are an 
anarchist I I give you up. You put an axe to 
the roots of all social order.' 

She turned again and trotted off towards the 
Place de la Concorde, not altogether satisfied as to 
the success of her morning's work. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Mary had tried hard 'to be nice' to the girl 
whose forlorn position in life could not but appeal 
to all well-disposed persons. She found it dijBBi- 
cult, however, if not impossible, to do more than 
treat her with politeness and ordinary considera- 
tion. There was very little common ground for 
these two extremely dissimilar people to meet upon, 
and that little was honeycombed in a manner 
which Mary could not but feel conscious of to a 
certain extent, even though her suspicions and anx- 
ieties had been largely set at rest by Jean. For 
Jacqueline herself was such an uncomfortable being 
to deal with. If Mary, smitten with some sort of 
self-reproach, made advances to her, as likely as 
not she would receive them with covert sarcasm, 
and remarks double-edged to the verge of insolence. 
If the Englishwoman drew back and ignored her 
for a few days, on the other hand. Mademoiselle 
Fleury would exert every sympathetic grace and 
charm in her power to thaw her again ; and 
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when Jacqueline was in those moods it was difficult 
for anyone not to overlook many offences, most of 
all for a person so tolerant and little given to per- 
sonal grievances as Mary Lanion, especially when 
reminded in a thousand subtle ways of all the 
disadvantageous circumstances from which Made- 
moiselle Fleury had suffered from her youth up. 

Now and again, however, Jacqueline assumed 
languid airs of proprietorship towards Felix, and 
permitted herself mysterious allusions, accompanied 
by sudden liftings and lightenings from those won- 
derful long eyes, which would have given Mary 
more discomfort if they had not obviously embar- 
rassed Felix in a very satisfactory manner. Indeed, 
it was plain that he avoided all approach to renew- 
ing intimate relations with Mademoiselle Fleury, and 
that he kept out of her way as much as possible. 
His methods were, perhaps, not particularly subtle, 
but they were such as men usually resort to, and 
were carried out with the courtesy in which Felix 
Lanion never failed. 

No doubt they were resented, and perhaps this 
was one of the many reasons which induced Jacque- 
line Fleury to run her little claws into Mary when- 
ever she could venture to do so. She had found 
her wonderfully forbearing so far, and despised 
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her accordingly as a stupid, long-suffering, dumb 
animal. 

But Miss Lanion's patience, like that of Balaam's 
ass, had its limits. She had already come to the 
conclusion that she had suffered quite enough of 
this brilliant little cat's vagaries when they were 
condemned to walk home in one another's com- 
pany, and Jacqueline was in an evil frame of 
mind. 

Fortunately, Susette's conversation was never 
known to flag, nor was it charged with any 
double meanings or doubtful circumlocutions. By 
this time the little girl had quite got over her 
international prejudices, and had taken Mary under 
her special protection. The tall English lady's 
deliberate way of talking, and her stumblings 
in the French language — which were even now 
fairly frequent — filled Susette with an immense 
sense of superiority. There was something, too, 
about the calm manner and gentle voice that 
yet never failed to make itself attended to, which 
won all children, and was particularly grateful to 
the excitable nerves of the small Parisian. Susette 
was now never so happy or well behaved as when, 
leaning her small person against Mary's large one, 
she set her friend to rights about everything in 
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heaven and earth, enfolded by that comfortably 
supporting arm. 

And now she trotted along beside her, twittering 
away like a small bird, when her governess suddenly 
swept her off, saying, ' Mademoiselle, I wish you 
good-morning,- while Susette was for once startled 
into silence. 

' Why ? ' exclaimed Miss Lanion, equally sur- 
prised, ' I thought we were going to walk on 
together.' 

* It will be unnecessary now,' with a slight lifting 
of the eyebrows. 

Turning round, Mary perceived a familiar figure 
coming towards them, and Susette ran to meet her 
father. There was that in the French girl's manner 
which gave a final touch to the irritations of the 
morning, and the black eyes dropped before the 
anger at last kindled in the grey ones. 

* Very well,' she said coldly, ' I will go home 
alone then. As I told Madame Lanion, I am accus- 
tomed to taking care of myself, and quite capable 
of doing so. More so than you are, probably. 
Good-morning, M. Jean ; you are just in time to 
take Susette and Mademoiselle Fleury home.' She 
spoke with so much decision that all the pleasure 
died out of his face, and he said, with a delightful 
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boyish sulkiness which might have softened the 
hardest feminine heart, 

'But they are nearly home now. And I meant 
to take you back to the Rue de I'Alma.' 

Jacqueline smiled nastily. Jean's disappointed 
surprise was too obvious. Mary could have beaten 
her, and for that matter, him too. That she of all 
people in the world should have had to endure such 
indignities as had been her portion ever since she 
came out that morning ! This was the climax. 
Her cheeks flushed. Jacqueline marked it with 
mockery in her eyes, while Jean surveyed her with 
astonishment. 

'Quite unnecessary, thank you,' she said; 'good- 
bye.' 

' No! no! why are you so unkind ? ' he clamoured 
as she turned away. Jacqueline did the same in 
the opposite direction, and then looked back over 
her shoulder at Jean, with an audible titter. 

Susette clasped Mary's elbow with both her 
hands. ' But you have not said good-bye to me. 
Miss Mary. Now, Jacques, come quick ; let us 
go and get the brioche you promised me if I didn't 
tell Bonne Maman I had a ride on the little horses 
while you stood behind that tree just now. Papa, 
you must take Miss Mary home ; she can't talk 
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proper^jr, and she might get lost. She's not like 
you and me.' 

' Susette has settled it,' said her father, his face 
clearing. ' Not being a Parisienne de Paris like 
her, you really cannot be trusted to find your own 
way. Allovs^ Miss Mary, it is decreed I Nobody 
disobeys Susette.' 

' Of course not,' said Mary, trying to speak lightly, 
though the colour still scorched her cheeks. 'But 

for once I am afraid I must Susette, invite 

your papa to go home and have some of your brioche, 
I am in too great a hurry, M. Jean — I ' 

' Do you doubt my being able to keep up with 
you?' he inquired ironically. 

'Yes, for I am going to take this cab.' 

'You must indeed be in a hurry, for you are 
only six or seven minutes' walk from your hotel. 
But excuse me, I had no intention of thrusting 
my society upon you.' And after helping her into 
the cab he turned away with a stiff bow, offence 
written in every line of his retreating back. 

' Hateful girl ! ' exclaimed Mary to herself as 
she drove off, with the uncomfortable sense of 
having made a fuss about nothing. 'What knav- 
ish tricks is she playing all the time, I wonder?' 

A month ago she would certainly have said 
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'stupid man,' and have troubled herself little 
about Mademoiselle Fleury's vagaries. 

' I will go home to-morrow,' said Miss Lanion, 
as the cab stopped, but almost immediately fol- 
lowed the question like an echo, ' Home I where ? ' 
and other after-thoughts sent her hurrying up- 
stairs a good deal faster than usual. 

In another moment she found herself seized and 
whirled round in a mad dance by somebody who 
was waiting for her in the sitting-room. 

' Kitty I You here ? how delightful I how did 
you come ? ' 

'I came with my cousins, the Winningtons. 
Geoffrey wants to see the pictures (or his picture) 
in the Salon, and I want to see anything — every- 
thing. It was a sudden thought. Bless you, old 
Mary, I'm amazingly glad to see you. I watched 
you arrive from the balcony. I'm so happy to be 
in Paris again, I feel as if I must stand on my 
head. 

'I think one generally does here, or else every- 
thing else is topsy-turvy — I am not sure which it 
is.' 

'Well, it agrees with you anyway. Mary, I 
have never seen you look so handsome. What 
have you been doing?' 
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* Nothing ; learning to talk French, and go to 
parties, and stand still to have my dress put on, 
to speak when I am spoken to, and generally to 
conduct myself as a jeune fille Men SlevSe should. 
But it is getting on my nerves rather.' 

Kitty laughed delightedly. ' How I shall enjoy 
seeing you perform the part.' 

'I do it very badly.' But Mary's face had 
cleared already. 

She pushed Kitty into a chair on the balcony, 
and sat down beside her under the sun-blind. 

' Kitty, what a pretty colour you are I I^rench 
complexions are all wrong.' 

'That is just what they are not. It is I who 
am all wrong. According to Geoffrey Winning- 
ton and his disciples, one is only right when one's 
skin is yellow or dark brown, striped or spotted 
with all the colours of the rainbow and spots for 
preference. I pain them dreadfully.' 

Mary looked at the delicately clear face and 
laughed. 

'You would not laugh if you found yourself in 
the Winnington circle,' said Kitty. ' They are fear- 
fully in earnest, and the gospel of ugliness is seri- 
ous, I can tell you. I shall have to prepare them 
for you. Dear old Mary I ' jumping up to give 
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her a hug and sit down again, 'how nice it is to 
be with you I If you only knew what Bronte Hall 
is like without you I I have reduced Virginia to 
a pulp. Now she moans all day over your falling 
away from the higher life. What a charming hat. 
Did Mr. Felix choose it ? Your Mr. Felix, I mean : 
or was it the other one, perhaps?' 

'It was the other one,' cried a cheerful voice 
from the room and the less illustrious of the name- 
sakes stepped out with a radiant face. 'Miss Kitty, 
I have just ordered lunch for us all at Ledoyen's 
— come along.' 

' Mr. Felix,' going very pink as they shook hands, 
' how did you know I was here ? ' 

His eyes shone with pleasure as they looked 
down into the charming face, and he held her 
hand a minute longer than was necessary for cere- 
monious politeness. 

'The fact is, I met the Winningtons in the Place 
de la Concorde, and they told me. Even if they 
hadn't, one can sometimes recognise a person who 
is leaning over a balcony on the second floor when 
one is just underneath it. How nice it is that we 
are all such good people we have come to Paris, even 
before we die, isn't it ? I say, Mary, what have you 
been doing to Jean ? I met him sulking by the 
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Round Point just now. He said he had got seats 
for something or other at the Th^&tre d' Applica- 
tion this afternoon, but of course it was no good 
offering them to you. What is it all about?' 

'Nothing that I know of.' Mary stepped into 
the room and picked up some folded gloves from 
the table. ' He never said anything about them. 
How stupid of him I ' 

'Well, I cannot say his release from business 
has done much for his spirits so far. I have 
never known him so changeable. He was cross 
as a bear with a sore head. I thought you must 
have been doing the British lion at some of his 
pet susceptibilities. Mary does roar loud some- 
times, Miss Winter.' 

' I am glad I have not got a brother,' said Kitty, 
' to scold me when his friends happen to be in a 
bad temper.' 

' Mary is such a good fellow, you see,' said Felix, 
patting her on the shoulder. 'I tried to scold our 
cousin, but it didn't seem to answer.' 

'He being evidently not a good fellow.' 

' Oh ! I didn't mean that.' 

' Certainly you did not,' said his sister in her 
firmest voice, as she threw away a dead rose over 
the balcony. 
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' Hi ! don't do that, or we shall have a domi- 
ciliary visit from the police. Miss Kitty, I shall 
go and fetch Jean Lanion. He is the best fellow 
in the world. You will like him immensely. 
But, like some other persons of our acquaintance, 
he is cursed with a temperament, and just now, 
like a donkey, he is allowing it to have its own 
way. No one has a right to an artistic tempera- 
ment.' 

'No,' said Kitty, as she went to a looking-glass 
to put her hat on, 'and above all it should be 
forbidden by law to artists. Still, to have the 
temperament without the art is really too desperate 
a combination ; unhappily, though, it pretty often 
happens.' 

Here Mary stepped backwards suddenly, upset- 
ting a little table and a chair in so doing. 

' Look out, Mary I don't begin smashing the furni- 
ture,' cried Felix, stepping out to pick them up. 
' Why — by George ! there is Jean himself down 
below under the balcony. HuUoa, you ass I come 
up here and go with us to Ledoyen's. You've got 
to make peace with Mary. She has a crow to pick 
with you.' 

' That's all right, isn't it ? ' turning cheerfully to 
the two young women. 
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' Oh, Felix I ' exclaimed Mary, flushing painfully- 
all over her face with annoyance. 

Kitty the keen-eyed immediately engaged the 
brother's attention, until the door opened to admit 
their visitor. 

She then noticed that even while the necessary 
introduction was being performed, he looked away 
from her to Mary with an appealing expression, 
just like a penitent little boy begging that justice 
might be tempered with mercy. 

' I am the soul of honour,' said Kitty to herself, 
'but I must know the meaning of this. Perhaps 
I do now. At any rate, the best thing I can do 
for Mary is to take Mr. Felix off her hands at 
present.' And she devoted herself to this chari- 
table enterprise with a good-will which did not 
always characterise her philanthropic undertakings. 

' Don't begin to look reflective,' said Felix pres- 
ently, 'it unnerves me, for those brutes couldn't 
let me have a table till half-past one o'clock, the 
place is so full in Salon time. Your cousins are 
coming to fetch us before then. Are you very 
hungry?' 

' Of course I am hungry,' said Kitty, sighing, 
'but not for lunch more than all the other good 
things in this heavenly city.' 
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*What other things?' he asked rather absently, 
looking at her with extreme satisfaction. 

* How can I explain, and what should I begin 
with if I did?' half impatiently. 'AU that one 
feels in one's bones every minute. The sight of 
the place and the dear people, who always look 
more alive than anybody ever feels in England. 
The lightness and brightness of it all, the way 
they take things, the way they wear their clothes, 
the food they eat is all part of it. However, one 
wouldn't change after all, I suppose.' 

Kitty chattered away with Felix eagerly respond- 
ing, while Jean sat dumbly where he had posted him- 
self, looking piteously at Mary from time to time. 

' Miss Mary I ' he ventured timidly at last. 

' Monsieur Jean ! ' A smile crept round her lips 
at his disconsolate appearance. With a brightening 
face he seated himself on a stool close by in his own 
queer fashion, and stared up at her meditatively, 
with his chin on his hands. 

' What have I done ? Why did you treat me 
like that?' 

' Oh ! what a fuss to make about nothing.' But 
she smiled again, for it was a great relief to find 
that he at any rate was quite unconscious of ob- 
servation and misconstruction. 
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' Why should you drive me away when you know 
how much,' querulously, ' I wanted to walk with 
you? Why, it is days and days since ' 

'And it will be days and days again, I assure 
you. No, Monsieur — well, Jean, then — two or 
three times we have happened to be going in the 
same direction,' here Jean's eyes twinkled, but 
luckily she was not looking at him, ' but — well, 
I might as well tell you — you won't do for a 
chaperon, it seems, in this civilised capital, rela- 
tions though we are.' 

A long drawn ' Ah I ' of comprehension sent the 
blood to her cheeks again. ' But I thought you 
were above such conventionalities.' 

' Did you ? ' said Mary, ' but which of us is above 
conventionalities ? Why should one be, after all ? ' 
She stopped, quite surprised at the admirable sen- 
timents she found herself uttering with such con- 
viction. 

' You are always right,' he said, after a minute, 
'but if we chance to be going the same way by 
accident again? ' 

She tried to look grave, but it was not a great 
success. 

' May the Lord send many such accidents ! ' he 
said piously. 
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Then a sudden idea occurred to him. 'Did my 
mother meet you this morning ? ' 

* Yes, we had a little walk together ; why ? ' 
He nodded several times thoughtfully without 

answering. 

' You are a divinely truthful person,' he exclaimed 
presently. 

' What else could one be ? But I hope, if it were 
my duty to lie, grace would be given me to do it 
as well as anybody.' 

' It wouldn't ! ' he cried, shaking his head at her. 
*Even your attempts at polite prevarications are 
miserably poor, so you might as well ' 

' Jean,' called Felix at this moment, ' what about 
those tickets for the lecture on popular songs at the 
Theatre d' Application ? I hear all Paris is flocking 
to hear Fanchonette Herbert illustrate them.' 

' How enchanting ! ' cried Kitty, ' for, of course, 
we could never hear her anywhere else, since we 
don't go to music halls, Mary and I.' 

' I have given them away to a party of people — 
all but one, that is,' said Jean with an embarrassed 
air. 

' Well, but could we not get in even now, at the 
eleventh hour?' 

* Quite impossible,' he said decidedly. 
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*Well, one is no good,' said Mary; 'besides, no 
doubt you have promised to use it yourself.' 

'If you knew him as well as I do,' said Felix, 
' you would have still less doubt that, having made 
such an engagement, he will probably be found at 
the other end of Paris at the appointed hour. He 
never can help accepting invitations, but he gets 
out of them better than anyone I know.' 

' Don't expose me any more,' said Jean with a 
contented smile, as he edged himself and his stool 
by a series of gymnastics towards his friend's chair. 
'Besides, did you ever know a decently civilised 
man who could refuse a verbal invitation im- 
promptu?' 

At this moment a letter was brought to Felix, 
who handed it across to Mary. 

' Bah ! ' said Kitty thoughtlessly, ' there is a hand- 
writing the sight of which chills my young blood. 
I beg your pardon, Mary, but I can't help seeing 
the direction, and it recalls the horrid way in which 
Mr. Bruce always puts a sting at the tail of my 
essays.' Suddenly realising her own indiscretion, 
she added hastily, 'It is too bad of them to send 
college business after you here, and I hope you 
will refuse to do anything — I mean, any of his 
work for him.' 
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The sight of that handwriting had brought a 
chill to more people than Kitty. Mary grew sud- 
denly pale. It had been so easy during the past 
weeks to forget the existence of many unwelcome 
facts in life, and amongst them was included Ed- 
ward Bruce with that indefinite and uncomfortable 
species of bond to which she had foolishly allowed 
him to put her name. A rush of disagreeable recol- 
lections, with the consciousness that Felix, Kitty, 
and even Jean were all watching her, with varying 
degrees of annoyance on their faces, did not help 
her to regain complete composure. If the writer 
of the letter had arrived in person at that moment 
his shrift would have been short, and the peace of 
the Lanion family might have profited thereby. 

Mary put the letter down unopened on the table ; 
but the conversation had lost its spring, and Jean's 
ingenuous countenance showed by its abstracted 
frown that his mind was occupied by matters which 
did not make for its enjoyment. It was a relief 
when Kitty's cousins called presently and they all 
rose to go to lunch. 

Jean held the door open, and as Mary was pass- 
ing out behind the others he said abruptly, 

' You forget your letter. Miss Mary,' pointing to 
where it lay. ' Are you not going to open it ? ' 
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' Oh, it will keep,' she said, with attempted light- 
ness. 

' I'm glad I am not the writer of it,' he said dis- 
agreeably, 'unless ' 

But there was that in her eye which warned him 
to pause while it was yet time. 

'Why did you give away those tickets?' she 
asked, for the sake of saying something, as they 
followed the others in the white glare of a June 
midday in Paris. 

'For two reasons — one good and one bad. I 
will tell you the good one if you care to know.' 

She did not answer, and he went on. 

' I took the tickets thinking that so entirely char- 
acteristic and Parisian a performance would amuse 
you. Then I discovered that Fanchonette Herbert 
was going to illustrate a lecture on French folklore 
by some of her own particular songs by request of 

the Duchesse de . After that I could not have 

offered you the tickets.' 

'Was it after hearing that you gave the tickets 
away ? ' A pause — ' Well ? ' 

' No, it was before,' with desperation. ' Oh I 
what a vice is truthfulness ! — I have caught it 
from you.' 

' I thought as much. It was very cross of you,' 
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said Mary, smiling with recovered cheerfulness, as 
they followed the others upstairs to the restaurant. 

'It was. But you had treated me so harshly.' 

' To whom did you give them ? ' 

He hesitated again for a moment, and then re- 
plied shortly — 

'To somebody who asked me for them.' 

' Oh I ' After a minute she turned to him with 
one of her frank, sudden smiles, holding out her 
hand — 'Jean, you are right. I was cross.' 

Suddenly, under cover of her big red parasol, 
she found her hand snatched for a moment to his 
lips. 'Ah! Mary,' he said, 'no other woman is like 
you ! ' But now the red umbrella descended like 
lightning as a wall between them, and the next 
minute they turned a corner and found themselves 
suddenly in a crowd. 

' Here we are I ' cried Felix, looking round. 
'Drag Mary after me through this mob to the 
fifth table in the right-hand balcony, and may we 
all get there alive ! ' 

That portion of the world which had lunched, 
and was departing with revived energy, surged 
between them as he spoke. 

'I think we all want our lunch,' said Mary 
severely. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Kitty Winter was a great success in the Lanion 
family, including all its branches and ramifications. 
The power of adapting herself to all sorts and 
conditions of people without losing her own per- 
sonality was never more conspicuously triumphant. 
Her lively tongue, her grace, her charming audac- 
ities and high spirits subjugated almost everyone 
from the head of the house downwards. Mary 
was by this time liked and respected. Kitty was 
adored. Now and then, however, her spirits suf- 
fered a momentary eclipse, and a wayward, con- 
trary mood laid hold of her. She imagined that 
she got through her attacks of depression without 
being discovered, and endured them as one does 
a fit of indigestion. There was one person at least, 
however, whom they did not escape, and she had 
already possessed herself of somebody else's secret 
as well. 

Not many days had passed before Madame Lan- 
ion addressed herself to Felix with great maternal 
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kindness, mingled with the decision of the French 
matron responsible for the conduct of the affairs 
of an irresponsible generation. 

She was indignant when she discovered that he 
had not only failed to approach Kitty's mother on 
the subject of his intentions, but that he had 
absolutely never yet been introduced to that lady. 
Madame Lanion expressed herself in her usual 
frank and pointed manner, and exclaimed once 
more in horror at the looseness of our national 
customs in these matters. Of Felix, at any rate, 
she had expected better things after the opportu- 
nities he had enjoyed of learning them, and, behold! 
he was worse — positively worse — than his fellow 
barbarians ! 

'However,' she concluded, 'there need be no more 
delay now, and you must at once ask that lump 
of a cousin, Madame Winnington, in whose charge 
the young lady nominally is, to place you imme- 
diately in communication with the mother. Stay ! ' 
as a still brighter thought struck her, 'you have 
always been un peu man fiU^ mauvais sujet ! Under 
such peculiar circumstances it would be still more 
becoming if I, not you, made the first approach 
to the cousin.' 

' No ! no ! no ! dear Madame ! ' cried Felix, jump- 
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ing up in despair from the divan by her side, and 
striding up and down the room. 'You are more 
than good to me, as always. But English girls 
are so different from yours. If I had a mother — 
another mother,' he added, kissing her plump hand, 
'she could not interfere in this case without de- 
stroying any chance I may have at this stage.' 

'There is no common sense in what you say,' 
remarked Madame Lanion shortly. 

'That is why it is so true.' Then, in a piteous 
voice, 'Dear Madame, you who see everything, do 
you think I have the ghost of a chance if I wait 
very patiently?' 

Madame Lanion patted him on the arm and 
smiled. ' Don't be too patient ; it does not answer 
with our sex.' 

' Oh ! ' cried Felix in uncomprehending despair. 

' You goose ! I need only wish you, with Mo- 
liere, une meilleure paire de lunettes. And now I 
must go. My affairs will not wait like those of 
the heart,' she cried gaily. The sight of his deter- 
mined dejection touched her, and she kissed him 
on the forehead as kindly as if he had been Jean. 
'There, go off, and put on a less rueful counte- 
nance. Before the summer is over you will be send- 
ing me a lettre de faire part. She is charming, your 
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« 

Kitty — you will be very happy. It is I who tell 
you so.' 

' Keep my secret,' he entreated, dashing after 
her as she opened the door. 

' Never fear ; it is under the seal of confession. 
Do you suppose it is the only one locked in here?' 
tapping her capacious bosom. 

Meanwhile the days were passing, and Jacque- 
line Fleury saw June beginning without having 
succeeded in planning any satisfactory way of 
escape from the detestably excellent young man 
and Madame Lanion. Her humours grew more and 
more intolerable, and were visited especially upon 
Jean, who was greatly preoccupied at this time ; 
but even he could not fail to notice them, and 
asked his mother what was amiss with the girl. 
The explanation that he received soon satisfied 
him. Jacqueline, it appeared, was making up her 
mind to settle down to a sensible marriage at last, 
and wayward, odd-tempered girls like her were al- 
ways tiresome and cross before finally accepting 
the inevitable yoke of matrimony. All would be 
well when once the affair was finally arranged. 

But Jacqueline meanwhile was alone against 
time and all mankind. Lately her world had' been 
falling around her like a house of cards. She was 
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fast preparing herself for any desperate attempt to 
gain one end or another — either the dream long 
secretly cherished by a passionate, self -concen- 
trated nature, or, failing this — and it was a for- 
lorn hope — she would snatch at a way of escape 
from her present existence not so intolerable as 
the proposed marriage. Surely it must still be 
open to her in spite of all she saw. Jacqueline 
was ripening now for mischief, and the more she 
could accomplish the better her bitterness would 
be appeased. 

It was already June. The different families of 
friends or relations were preparing to migrate to 
their rural retreats. The English girls were greatly 
amused by the discovery that, in many instances — 
that of the Lanions amongst them — the country 
house was separated from the Paris one by less than 
an hour's drive, and commanded a view of the city 
from the windows. Like the bons bourgeois that 
they were, these people could not bear to lose touch 
with their little world, and a distant journey was 
only an occasional event with the older generation 
of them. 

Madame Marigny's last Thursday evening was 
approaching. She was determined that it should be 
a specially brilliant gathering, and hunted down for 
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the occasion everybody she knew possessing any 
claims to notoriety with more than her usual merci- 
less persistence. She had quickly taken possession 
of Geoffrey Winnington on discovering that he led 
the very last departure in English artistic novelties, 
and that he was treated as a prophet by the EreintSs 
themselves — her spiritual guides and directors for 
this season. 

These choice spirits, a small and select band, had 
recently come before that portion of the public 
which never fails to pay an exorbitant entrance-fee 
for any exhibition of artistic novelties, where it 
afterwards remains to scoff or to admire devoutly, 
as the case may be — generally the former. Le9 
EreintSs had recently achieved more than one such 
small exhibition. They were not all painters, how- 
ever. The writers belonging to their faith pub- 
lished plays and poems in wondrous volumes, whose 
binding and external graces, at any rate, were of the 
most beautiful description whenever sufficient funds 
were forthcoming for the issue of a strictly limited 
edition. And musicians, too, were numbered 
amongst them. These were the most alarming of 
all. Madame Marigny, good soul, had done her 
duty handsomely by the EreintSs all the winter in 
all respects. And they promised to muster in force 
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for her last %oirSe. Her relations heard it and 
shuddered, but they dared not stay away. 

The rooms were already full when Madame Lan- 
ion arrived with her young people. The windows 
stood open to the wide balcony, which was hung 
with lanterns; the summer night breeze floated in 
and fanned the overheated or pasty faces of Philis- 
tine and elect spirit alike. Sometimes a lace cur- 
tain floated out. with ghostly effect into the darkness 
behind the motley crowd, and garden scents mingled 
with the choicest fragrance to be found in the Rue 
de la Paix. 

The hostess, dressed in strange and wonderful 
garments, received them in the vague, half-absent, 
and caressing manner she put on with her tawny 
draperies when surrounded by her chosen band. 
Le% EreintSs affected a peculiar mysticism as one of 
the principal tenets of their creed. It was difficult 
for the uninitiated to arrive at any guiding principles 
with regard to it; probably the children of darkness 
have no right to demand them at the hands of the 
children of light. These things are too high for 
most of us ; occasionally we may even be so be- 
nighted as to think some of them too low. 

Madame Marigny was surrounded by young, or 
youngish men, whose cut of hair, or garment, or 
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perhaps only peculiar complexion, proclaimed them 
prophets on the spot. They surveyed the Philistine 
elements of the crowd with mild toleration to-night. 
It was agreed that their hostess had claims upon 
them which they would meet in a large and indul- 
gent spirit. She herself needed a great deal of re- 
fining — more than the poor earthen vessel was at 
all likely to stand — but she had her merits and her 
uses. The walls of her smaller %alon were now 
covered with the productions of the elect; the 
shelves were full of beautiful bindings containing 
wide margins and a short allowance of printed 
matter. It was interesting to see how often the 
more portable adornments of that little salon were 
changed ; it was a matter of speculative interest 
to all this lady's acquaintance. 

' Come up here out of harm's way and let us see 
the sights,' said Jean, guiding Mary to a recess be- 
hind the hostess, raised a step or two above the floor. 
Jean had showed signs of suppressed excitement for 
a day or two, and he looked unusually energetic, 
even exultant, to-night. 

The EreintSs were still arriving with the other 
guests. Most of them had some peculiar form of 
greeting for their hostess ; a few performed obei- 
sances of oriental profundity, accompanied by a 
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choice flower of eloquence ; others — and evidently 
this was far more chic — gazed dumbly into her eyes 
and wandered by with an indistinguishable mur- 
mur ; one or two kissed her hand, and all alike 
addressed her as 'Mudonna,' a title to which the 
robust matron responded with as languishing a 
grace as she could muster while conscious of 
vulgarly heated cheeks and other carnal signs of 
suffering flesh supported by gouty feet in an 
oppressive atmosphere. 

The English girls' looks met with scant appro- 
bation from the EreintSs. But they clustered 
round Geoffrey Winnington, who began to feel 
sure he had at last been brought in contact with the 
inner circle of those choice and scintillating Pari- 
sian intellects for which he had always thirsted. 

Jacqueline, too, more strange looking and strik- 
ing than usual, was welcomed as she passed through 
them and showed herself acquainted with the shib- 
boleths of their language. 

Presently a hush fell upon the room as the lead- 
ing poet stepped forward into an open space and 
stood with eyes fixed on the opposite wall — wait- 
ing. 

His complexion was of saffron tinge, his pale 
hair waved over the folds of the satin-faced Inver- 
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ness cloak which he had refused to surrender in 
the hall, and his gloved hands were clasped over 
his flat opera hat, which he held as a shield before 
his shirt-front. 

And now there arose a monotonous voice in a 
sort of low recitative, verse followed verse in long 
successioAi and hardly anybody knew what they 
were about. Gradually a movement was percepti- 
ble amongst the audience : it melted away by twos 
and threes, and almost the first to fly from the 
poet and his muse out on to the dim verandah 
were Felix and Kitty. 

If the truth were known, Felix was flying from 
another personage as well, with an unquiet and 
bewildered mind. Jacqueline had shown a sudden 
determination to attack him for the last two days, 
and had used means which were difficult to evade ; 
she asked him embarrassing questions that he was 
obliged to answer, and requested him to render her 
little personal services which he could not refuse^ 
Only just now she sat down saying she was faint 
with the heat, and would he fan her? Then she 
flashed up at him one of the glances which would 
have melted his soul in old days, and spoke softly 
till he was sick with anxiety as to what conclu- 
sions another person might be drawing from the 
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pantomime. He had wished Jacqueline and the 
associations connected with her presence away many- 
times since Kitty's arrival, and had then been 
ashamed of himself for it. Above all, he chafed 
at hearing her say things to Kitty which puzzled 
and irritated that young person ; it was a fashion 
of tormenting himself in which Mademoiselle Fleury 
had indulged several times during the last week or 
two, with mockery in her eyes while she watched 
him. Felix declared to himself that Jacqueline 
was no fit companion for so exquisite an English 
girl as Kitty. They should certainly never meet 
again, if . . . to-night Felix actually said to him- 
self when And out in the garden with Kitty 

he soon forgot the existence of the siren of other 
days, to whose singing his ears were now closed. 
It seemed both to him and to Kitty that a very 
short time had passed when all the world was 
hunted indoors again by the exertions of Uncle 
Jules, most untiring of sheep-dogs. A band was 
now playing, and people began to dance in the 
larger room. Mary and Kitty, Felix and Jacque- 
line, found themselves all together for a moment. 
'M. Felix,' said Mademoiselle Fleury in a voice 
which might have melted a stone, and looking up 
into his eyes, 'I am very hot, and so thirsty.' 
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M. Felix had, of course, no choice but to give her 
his arm and go in search of the refreshment-room 
at the other end of the suite. 

' Knave or fool ? ' questioned Kitty, looking after 
Jacqueline, but her voice had little malice in it. 
She sat down with an odd little smile to fan 
herself. Looking at her, and still totiched by a 
half-veiled confession Felix had made to her that 
afternoon, Mary was suddenly moved to give her 
a caressing touch on the cheek in their secluded 
corner. *Dear Kitty,' she said softly; but it 
meant a great deal. 

'Don't do that,' said Kitty quickly, her down- 
cast eyelids quivering. 'I believe I, even I too, 
am SreintSe^^ she said presently, with an attempt 
at a laugh. *At any rate, I am horribly tired. 
There is Anne Winnington going away. I shall 
go with her. Good-night.' 

*OhI wait a minute,' cried Mary in consterna- 
tion; 'Felix will get a cab for you. What will 
he say when he finds you gone? It is too bad of 
you to escape like this.' 

'No, it isn't,' said Kitty, 'and he may say what 
he likes — to-morrow.' She disappeared through 
the crowd. 

Mary was still looking after her, when a voice 
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at her elbow said, 'Cousin Henriette is really 
working me to death with her menagerie. I have 
been feeding the lions this half-hour. I am going 
back presently to kick Messieurs les EreintSs out 
of the supper-room. But take me out for a few 
minutes' rest ; I deserve it, I assure you.' So she 
went out with him and leaned over the farthest 
end of the verandah, where the lanterns were 
djdng out one by one under the festoons of the 
great clematis, while the fountain splashed in the 
garden below, and indoors the talk of many voices 
melted into a indistinguishable roar. 

'Mary,' said Jean, laying his hand gently over 
the gloved fingers on the ledge, 'tell me, you 
could not go back to your Bronte Hall now?' 

She did not answer, but he felt her hand tremble 
under his. It added to the audacious mood which 
had seized him. 

'Are you happy here in Paris?' he went on, 
bending towards her. ' Tell me you are,' he urged, 
after a moment. And certainly through the black 
shadow there came a single word. Jean heard it 
distinctly. He caught the gloved hand now. 

'Mary, till I knew you I never ' he began 

eagerly, and then stopped again, for the blare of 
another waltz sounded suddenly and cruelly near, 
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and she darted a step or two away. *Ah, this is 
impossible ! ' cried the distracted man. * I must 
wait for a chance. How can I wait? Give me a 
word of hope.' 

But here the voice of Jules roaring for his 
nephew seemed to break out from every window. 
' Oh, Mary I dare I ask you something ? ' said Jean, 
in too desperate haste against time and Jules to 
be conscious of the absurdity of the competition. 
'And ought I to?' with a sudden change in his 
voice, 'for you know a whole sea lies between us. 
Dare you cross it?' 

And again he thought he heard the desired word, 
when suddenly Jules charged from one of the door 
windows on to the balcony. 

' Jean, Jean ! where is he then ? That boy is 
never to be found when he is wanted.' Snorting 
and ejaculating, he trotted off to hunt at the wrong 
end of the balcony first. 

Jean uttered something between his teeth which 
bore little relation to his broken utterances to 
Mary. Then, raising her hand to his lips once 
more, he slipped quickly away through the nearest 
window, leaving his uncle to a vain pursuit. 

Mary, equally anxious to elude the marauding 
Jules, and, indeed, all the world for a few minutes, 
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looked round for a way of escape. Suddenly she 
discovered a flight of steps close by, leading down 
into the garden. She was just in time, and the 
next moment found herself in another verandah 
below, covered by the one overhead. It was lighted 
at the further end by a hanging lamp. Pausing in 
the shadow, she supposed herself alone ; her breath 
was still coming quickly, and she paused to take 
her handkerchief from her pocket and hold it for a 
moment to her hot cheeks. She sought it first in 
her pocket, where, of course, it was not, but as she 
did so a letter fell unnoticed to the ground and lay 
there. It was one which she had carried about 
with her for several days, always with the fixed 
intention of reading it before she changed the par- 
ticular dress to whose pocket she had transferred 
it; but with a weakness of mind which it would 
have astonished Bronte Hall to behold in her, she 
had not yet advanced beyond this point. To- 
night, when dressed, with sudden resolution she 
had drawn it from its envelope, but a summons 
at that moment to the carriage had caused Mr. 
Bruce's letter to retire unread to obscurity in the 
folds of yet another dress. 

At this moment Mary discovered that she was 
not the only occupant of the verandah. From 
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the other end of it a couple were slowly advanc- 
mg towards the lamp, its light already gleamed 
upon a satin dress. A few steps more and they 
stopped, for with a sudden movement the wearer 
of the dress had flung her arms round the neck 
of a black-coated figure. Petrified by this strange 
'Spectacle, Mary stood rooted to the spot for one 
long minute ; the next she turned and fled like 
a hare up the dim stairs, her hands pressed upon 
her eyes. A flicker from the lamp had fallen 
upon the faces of Felix Lanion and Jacqueline 
Fleury. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

The dress coat stood as if turned to stone by this 
demonstration; indeed, if Mary had east a second 
glance at him, her flight might possibly have been 
less precipitate. 

'Felix, dear friend,' said the low caressing voice 
again in his ear, 'in all these long eighteen months 
I have learned my own heart, so now I make you 
my confession. Do you know I carry your letter 
about with me still — the letter you wrote after 
I had driven you away in a fit of foolish pride, 
saying that I had only to send for you and you 
would come?' 

Felix wiped his perspiring brow and set his 
teeth. 'Jacqueline,' he began, 'I must tell you 
— this is ' 

'You need tell me nothing,' she interrupted, 
'since I love you.' 

He groaned quite audibly. 

'You taught me to, Felix,' she said, clasping 
both hands on his shoulder, but watching him 
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closely all the while, 'and you said if ever I were 
in distress or trouble, and needed a friend — I, 
who have no friends' — with an exquisite fall in 
her voice — ' that I had only to appeal to you, and 
you would ' 

' Of course I will do anything to help you,' he 
exclaimed with a certain relief, while the drops 
still came out on his forehead at the thought that 
some one might find the way down the steps. 

'Then take me away from here — save me — 
only you can help me. In England with you I 
will learn to be all that I have never had the 
chance of being here.' 

They were standing under the lamp now, and 
it illuminated the ivory face with its rapturous ex- 
pression and glowing eyes. Jacqueline's attitude 
was a triumph of subdued passion and grace. 

Felix looked as if he were turned to stone by 
the suddenness of the attack made upon him. 
The ghost of his dead, youthful fancy had risen 
up in a fashion wholly unexpected. The time 
which separated him from his sentimental aberra- 
tions about Jacqueline was perhaps not so very 
long, but it seemed to contain a lifetime of experi- 
ence and oblivion, for him. In the course of it 
had he not met the other the thought of whom 
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brought mingled joy and anguish to his soul at 
this horrible and bewildering moment? 

'And now I leave you,' said Jacqueline. 'I 
must tell Madame Lanion at once. I shall have 
been missed already. Indeed, I fear some one has 
seen us — some one came down just now and went 
back so .quickly. The world is not charitable to 
one so friendless and helpless as I, Felix.' 

' Stop ! ' cried Felix. ' Don't say anything ! You 
must not. You must let me explain to you.' But 
somehow the flying ribbon he had caught in his 
despair slipped through his fingers, and she was 
gone — vanished into the darkness. Was ever 
young man punished for past sentimental indul- 
gences by being placed in a more horrible and 
foolish position! 

' How tired you are ! ' exclaimed Jean, as Mary 
stood leaning against a cabinet in the vestibule 
five minutes later, waiting for the carriage to be 
announced. 

'I am tired,' she admitted. 

'What is it?' asked Jean, anxiously bending 
over her. 'Are you troubled? Are you ill? Are 
you angry? Why, you are not angry with me?' 
That she could be preoccupied about anyone else 
naturally did not occur to him. 
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'It is not you,' she said in a low voice, and 
hoped he would ask her no more. 

He heaved a sigh of relief, but looked at her 
anxiously still. 'Does not all that concerns you 
concern me? You are not ill, Mary?' 

' Oh, no ! ' In spite of her trouble his anxiety 
brought something into her face which caused the 
brightness to return to his. 

' Well, but you are not to have cares and troubles. 
Go home now, for you are tired. But before 
you go please wish me many happy returns of this 
evening ! ' 

'Why, it is not your fete?' she asked, won- 
dering. 

' Oh, yes it is I ' he said, laughing ; and what 
remarkable observation might have followed she 
never knew, for at this moment Madame Lanion 
swept out into the anteroom, followed by their 
host, and issuing directions to her other com- 
panions. 

'Jacqueline is to recite now — she stays. 
Olympe,' to a married niece, 'you will bring her 
home with you. Jules, come on the box. Felix 
and his sister go together. Jean 1 ' in a sharp 
tone, 'you will come with me.' 

' Pardon^ ma mere^ he said mildly ; ' I have 
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to find Felix, who is apparently lost. Miss Mary 
cannot go home alone.' 

'Then find him,' said his mother. 'You don't 
suppose he is inside that cupboard, I imagine?' 
With an abrupt nod to Mary she swept down 
the steps to her carriage on her host's arm. 

'Don't look for my brother,' said Miss Lanion 
as she disappeared. 'I am going alone. I pre- 
fer it.' 

' That you will not do,' he said peremptorily. 

'Please,' said Mary, almost pleadingly, 'don't 
fetch Felix. I would rather not.' 

' As you wish,' said Jean, though he looked a 
little surprised. ' Sit down here a minute : I will 
arrange it all.' 

And she sat down quite meekly, as if she quite 
liked having her affairs taken out of her own 
capable hands. 

He returned presently, bringing a portly and 
amiable-looking personage who had been helping 
in the cloak-room. She had been his nurse as a 
child, and stUl exercised her functions with 
Susette. 'Here, Louise,' he said, 'you must take 
Mademoiselle home, and see that her maid looks 
after her ; she is very tired. You might brew 
her some of that famous tiBane of yours.' 
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Louise nodded and smiled as she adjusted 
Mary's cloak, and beamed at her dear boy, as she 
still called him. The young lady had long ago 
been weighed in her balance, and had not been 
found wanting ; for M. Jean evidently admired 
her, and Madame evidently did not — two facts 
which counted for much in her favour with 
Louise. 

After seeing them off Jean turned back into 
the house with that look of triumph peculiar to 
man in such cases. True, no final words had 
actually been spoken; both he and Mary Lanion 
were, so to speak, still free agents as regards any 
pledges given or exchanged, but he had not de- 
voted all these weeks to the study of her for 
nothing, and he did not look like one left in 
suspense. 

Was it fortunate or not that a desire for a few 
minutes' peace led him out on to the balcony 
where he had so lately stood with Mary? Cer- 
tainly, otherwise everyone — the SreintSs them- 
selves — could hardly have failed to perceive that 
something extraordinary had happened. Somebody 
passing silently and swiftly under the shadows 
out there observed him, however, and drew near. 
Jean was standing under one of the few coloured 
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lanterns still left burning; it cast a lively orange 
shade upon his face, radiant with that exuberant 
satisfaction so seldom admired by an unpreju- 
diced observer upon the countenance of another. 
He was also humming a little tune in his cracked 
voice — a performance in which he only indulged 
in moments of extraordinary elation. The present 
observer was not unprejudiced, and she started 
at what she saw in his face, while an ugly expres- 
sion passed over hers. It was gone in a minute, 
and she smiled quite presentably as she came for- 
ward and seated herself on the balustrade opposite 
to him. 

'Jacqueline! I thought you were reciting.' 

'You don't imagine I would interrupt the per- 
formances of "ces messieurs"? It would be too 
unkind. And so that was why you came out 
here ? ' she said. ' Thank you for the compliment. 
However, it's no use quarrelling with you.' 

'Not the least,' he said; 'besides, it takes two, 
and I am in charity with all mankind.' 

'So I see. May one inquire what wonderful 
piece of good fortune has happened to you?' 

'Simply,' he answered, staring at the panorama 
of the white lights of Paris against the soft sum- 
mer night before them, 'that I was dead, and am 

N 
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alive again; indeed, I never was alive before, I 
think.' 

* Many happy returns of the day I ' said Jacque- 
line, ironically. 

He started and looked at her, but even to a 
guilty conscience it was obviously impossible that 
she or anyone else could have heard what he said 
to Mary just before. 

'Is Dr. Bernard to be congratulated on the mir- 
acle ? ' she continued in the same disagreeable voice. 

' Bernard, indeed I Don't mention him, the old 
raven ! No, indeed I And yet, who knows ? Per- 
haps I owe him everything — even this,' he went 
on half to himself again. 

' How your mother must rejoice ! ' she said pres- 
ently. 

' She will, of course,' he exclaimed, ' she must ! ' 

Jacqueline looked at him with half-closed eyes, 
and said, ' But I thought she did not know I ' 

' Oh, ah ! that — well, no, of course, she didn't. 
It was by an accident that you did. Jacqueline, 
you've often been good to me — forgive me if I 
seem stupid to-night. I wish you felt as I do, 
poor child ! ' 

It was her turn to start now. 'Jean, what is 
it that has happened to you?' 
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'Nothing — everything. You will know soon.' 

'Fortune you have always had,' she said som- 
brely, ' though you never knew how much it 
counted for. You were freed from business months 
ago, and only grew more melancholy. Health you 
say you have acquired, and you seem to have good 
authority for it.' 

' The best,' he interrupted hastily. 

' Well, that also does not arrive with a jump at 
an evening party, so some new thing has certainly 
happened to-night.' 

' The only things that matter in life are never 
new; but, then, they are never old either.' 

'If you're going to rhapsodise in conundrums, 
like the hero of a German novel, I have done.' 

By this time Mademoiselle Fleury had obtained 
all the information she required from him, but 
she sat still a moment on the balustrade, grinding 
her little heel on a fallen blossom. Then she sud- 
denly stood up and went to him with both hands 
outstretched. 'Jean, will you forgive me? You 
are the only person in the world who has always 

been good to me. You don't know I ' Her 

voice broke — this time it was involuntary. 

'My dear Jacqueline,' said Jean, surprised out 
of his abstraction, ' don't talk like this. I have 
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nothing to forgive. Come, you are tired: it is 
time you were going home.' He began moving 
towards the window. 

' Stop ! ' said Jacqueline. She had been crush- 
ing something in her hand all the time, and even 
now she held it out irresolutely, and her breath 
came quickly. 

' Ah ! ' she went on with a strident little laugh, 
*it is only that I want to ask you to help me 
about something, and I never have the chance of 
speaking to you nowadays.' 

' What is it ? ' he said with resignation. 

She stepped under the lantern with a letter, and 
seemed to be trying to decipher it. 'It's no 
use,' she sighed. 'I know so little English. I 
asked Miss Lanion to find a governess's situation 
over there for me. She has just given me this 
letter from a friend of hers.' 

^Mon Dieu! Jacqueline, you have not done that 
without a word to any of us? As if my mother 
would let you go out into the world ! What non- 
sense ! I wonder Mary said nothing to me.' 

'It is possible, I imagine, that she does not 
confide everything to you as yet. But, please, 
look at this. I can't help thinking there is some 
mistake about it.' She handed him a folded letter 
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with the end uppermost written in a clear small 
hand. On the portion he saw were these words : 

' How often do you think of me ? Your promise 
to do so is my comfort in this dreary waiting and 
exile. I know you too well not to feel sure you 
will be true to your best self and to my belief in 
you. I stake everything upon it. The months are 
very long until I come back to claim my wife. 
Always your devoted Edward Bruce.' 

'Well?' said Jacqueline at last. She had been 
watching him intently over her fan,, and he had 
stood still for some minutes, staring at the little 
square of paper, not turning it over to look at 
the beginning of the letter. ' Eh bien ! is it a 
mistake ? ' He turned on his heel and took three 
strides away; then he came back, and said in a 
quick, harsh voice — 

'Yes, it is a mistake, a mistake I I tell you.' 

' Tres hien^^ she said carelessly ; ' but are you 
quite sure without looking at the beginning ? You 
have only seen those few lines.' 

' I have seen quite enough.* 

Thrusting the letter into his pocket he sat down 
and held his head in both his hands. 

'Tenez,' said Jacqueline; 'give it to me, Jean, 
and I will return it to her in the morning.' 
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'No,' said Jean, 'I will do that myself.' 

'Pray do not,' she exclaimed in alarm. 'It — 
you must not — why, if the letter is — I mean, if 
it is not the one she supposed she would not Uke 
to think that you — that I had given it to any- 
one.' 

He neither moved nor spoke for a little time. 
Then he silently handed her back the letter, which 
she received with a sigh of relief. 

'Dear Jean,' she said, with an anxiety which 
was not feigned, 'what has this hateful letter 
done to you? You were so happy a few minutes 
ago.' 

'So I am now,' he said, breathing hard and 
stamping one foot on the flags. 

' How I wish I had not shown it to you.' 

'I tell you it does not matter in the least,' he 
declared almost fiercely. 

'Well, I am glad of that,' she said, getting up. 
'To tell the truth, things seemed to have gone so 
far I feared you might take it hardly.' 

' Then you did read that letter,' he said, turning 
upon her. 

' Oh, don't ! ' she said, shrinking back and begin- 
ning to cry, for, indeed, like other women, Jacque- 
line had her nerves. ' If I did, it was because I 
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could not bear you to be deceived, and I didn't 
know how far ' 

' Be quiet and don't cry,' said Jean, more 
naturally than he had yet spoken. ' You are 
labouring^ under a gross delusion, Jacqueline. 
Somebody has made a mistake, but not I.' 

As he spoke his manner became more and more 
reassured. 'You are a good little soul,' he said, 
patting her on the shoulder, at which her sobs 
only became more convulsive. 'There, pray don't 
distress yourself any more. It is quite unneces- 
sary, for I know Mary — you don't. It is all 
right.' 

It took Jacqueline a few minutes to recover her 
self-control, which was indeed more greatly shaken 
than the circumstances appeared to warrant. 
Presently the necessity of facing her world be- 
came paramount, and, wiping her eyes, she sat up 
on the seat where she had thrown herself down 
and bestowed a few touches on her hair. She 
had supposed he had gone, but there he was lean- 
ing over the balustrade with his back to her. 

' I am going, Jean,' she said in a tremulous 
voice. 'Won't you say good-night, at least?' 
she pleaded. ' Are you still angry with me ? ' 
But he did not turn. The next instant she was 
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* by his side. ' Lean on me,' she said rapidly ; 
'here is a chair — sit down.' 

' Oh, nothing — never mind. For God's sake, 
go away and leave me alone ! ' 

'Alas 1 you were so well just now,' she groaned, 
fanning him. 

'So I shall be again — so I am now,' collecting 
himself with a great effort. ' I am going this 
way. Good-night.' And she watched him slowly de- 
scend the steps into the garden and make his way 
across it with a heavy, dragging step. What a 
change had come over the man who had stepped 
out on to the balcony filled with exuberant happi- 
ness and vigour only twenty minutes ago ! 
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CHAPTER XIV 

It is to be feared that several of Madame 
Marigny's guests slept little on the night succeed- 
ing the party iji honour of LeB UreintSa, Mary 
Lanion, however, deserved least pity for her 
wakeful night ; not only because such experiences 
were extremely rare in the course of her well 
ordered existence, but because the hours that she 
spent gazing at the gradual transformation of 
twilight into grey, and grey into yellow, were 
filled to overflowing with new draughts from the 
cup of life. The wine of it was wonderfully 
sweet so far ; it brought this woman a boundless 
peace and joy. Of its agitations and storms she 
as yet knew nothing ; she only lay still with 
wide-open eyes pouring out libations of gratitude 
to the powers, unseen and otherwise, who had 
chosen her of all people to bless in this surpass- 
ing manner. 

But from time to time these vigils were dis- 
turbed by very different reflections. What was the 
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meaning of that horrible sight in the verandah 
which flashed back upon her mental vision like a 
recurrent nightmare? It was bewildering. It 
could admit of no justifiable interpretation, and 
it was perfectly incomprehensible, in addition to 
everything else. She clenched her hands when 
she thought of Kitty, and remembered the look 
of her as she fled from the madding crowd. 
And that Felix should have gone straight from 
her to that ! It was so strange, and horrible, too, 
to feel this great anger towards him. All her 
life, even when they differed most, she had 
admired and respected the quality of his character 
and mind with her whole heart ; she had never 
had any reason to do otherwise — and now ! what 
could it mean? Her grandmother and Dr. Ber- 
nard had been only too right, and Mary had failed 
in her trust. 

Madame Lanion had decreed that a large party 
of young people should be driven by Jean on his 
drag to their country-house on the heights be- 
tween Meudon and St. Cloud, that day. They 
were to have a semi-alfresco dinner, and return to 
Paris, unless their courage failed them, by the 
way they came. Those who preferred it, how- 
ever, could descend to the station at St. Cloud. 
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Not many people were bold enough to venture 
on repeated expeditions by Jean's coach when the 
owner of it was in command of the reins. To 
do him justice, this was not often — as seldom, 
. indeed, as his mother would allow. She had 
insisted upon furnishing him with one of these 
objects by the best English maker, in the vain 
but eternally cherished hope of rousing her first- 
born to a sense of what was fitting in a man of 
his age and in his circumstances. How Madame 
Lanion had toiled all her life to inspire her son 
with some sparks of her own superabundant 
physical energy only she (and he) could tell. It 
was with this end in view that she had sent him 
to an English public school ; it was for this that 
she had continually embittered his existence as a 
boy with boxing, fencing, riding, and swimming 
lessons. It was this more than all her cares and 
hard work which had carved those few deep lines 
in her face. It was all useless. Sweetrtempered, 
patient, absorbingly interested in his own pursuits, 
Jean remained, as regarded all forms of active 
exertion, a genial, incorrigible loafer. His mother 
fumed, chafed, lashed, sometimes even wept, but 
never gave it up. 

It was arranged that the coach was to call for 
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the English contingent at two o'clock. At noon 
Kitty and her cousins arrived for dSjeuner^ but 
Felix did not appear. Mary had not set eyes on 
him since she fled from the fatal verandah the 
night before. Neither had Kitty since her own 
departure from the party. And this, considering 
all things, and that he had begged to be allowed 
to come and see her in the morning, was a good 
deal more peculiar. 

Kitty chattered and laughed in an inconsequent 
fashion, and sometimes snapped a little. She was 
contrary and gay by turns. She wandered about 
the room while Mrs. Winnington ruminated in a 
comfortable chair after an excellent meal, her di- 
gestive faculties in no way impaired by her hus- 
band's excited diatribes on certain debased views 
of art (they included all but his own) and the 
corruption engendered by a hankering after sub- 
jects, or rather objects, pleasing in themselves on 
the part of the public. 

His eloquence was in no wise damped by the 
stony nature of the ground on which he was sow- 
ing the good seed. He was accustomed, of course, 
to his wife's stolid attitude; the fact, sufficiently 
obvious, that they did not hear one word he was 
saying, failed to strike him. 
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Kitty alone interfered with his complete satis- 
faction, for the coffee and cigarettes were excel- 
lent. But she interrupted him continually, and 
was very tiresome. 

' Pouf ! How hot it is ! ' she sighed, fanning 
herself and leaning against the open window. 
'There goes a drunken skeleton with one eye and 
half a leg. Quick, Geoffrey, come and look! — 
I know you would love to paint him. You and 
I are terribly out of date, Mary. If we were all 
put back thirty years, Geoffrey would be begging 
to paint us to-day, instead of yearning after that 
object out there.' 

'To-day,' he cried, earnestly waving his ciga- 
rette, 'we prefer bare truth and human nature as 
it stands to smug academic prettinesses.' 

' Now we know what we are,' said Kitty, laugh- 
ing. 'Mary, remember you are a smug academic 
prettiness. Geoffrey, I thank thee for that word.' 

'Tchah!' he exclaimed irritably, 'nothing shows 
a limited mind so much as the habit of making per- 
sonal application of general statements. I do Miss 
Lanion the justice of refusing to suppose that what 
I said requires any explanation on such grounds.' 

'Oh! spare us explanations by all means,' re- 
turned Kitty. 'Heaven only knows where they 
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lead one ! Mary, what an unsympathetic complex- 
ion you have : neither heat nor cold affects the 
even tenor of your nose and cheeks. Now, mine 
are like danger signals.' 

But though her cheeks were flushed and her 
eyes too bright, it was a libel to say that fine 
little nose had undergone any transformation. 
Mary drew her into a chair and began fanning 
her; presently she sprayed a little scent towards 
the hot cheeks. Something in the grave gentle- 
ness of her manner added to the impressionable 
Kitty's secret uneasiness, and she pushed her 
friend away with an impatient exclamation. 'Oh, 
stop, for heaven's sake! You've squirted enough 
eau-de-cologne into my right eye to make it match 
my nose for the rest of the day.' 

Mrs. Winnington had turned her deliberate gaze 
upon her cousin for some minutes past, and now 
suddenly spoke — 

'Kitty, I think you must be out of sorts*' 

'And why, Anne? Because I don't preserve 
an unblinking stare when Mary pumps eau-de- 
cologne into my eye? What nonsense! I never 
was less out of sorts, as you call it,' straightening 
her back defiantly. 

'I think the drive into fresher air ought to do 
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you good,' continued Mrs. Winnington, who was 
not so easily diverted from her point. 

'If it ought, it won't,' said Kitty, relapsing back 
into the chair cushions, 'for I'm not going.' 

' Not going ! ' exclaimed the other three in a 
dismayed chorus. 

'Why should I go out with a headache, at the 
risk of my neck, to cackle French for hours on 
end to a pack of people I am never likely to see 
again? It is going, not staying away, which 
would be senseless under the circumstances; so 
why do you all stare at me in that absurd way, 
as if I were standing on my head?' 

' So you are,' said Winnington severely, abruptly 
descending from his hobby-horse. As he twirled 
his fine moustaches he decided that a little judicious 
male firmness was required to reduce this wayward 
creature to order. ' Look here, Kitty ; this is all 
rot, you know. You can't upset a plan for nothing. 
You said only this morning that you were looking 
forward to it immensely.' 

'I dare say I did,' said Kitty composedly, her 
momentary whim naturally crystallised into a deter- 
mination. 'But what has this morning got to do 
with this afternoon? You might as well say last 
year.' 
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He shrugged his shoulders in disgust. He might 
be an artist, but he had all a man's respect for a 
definitely agreed to programme. Besides, a painter 
had a right — indeed, it was a duty — to humour his 
temperament ; but it was not for a soulless young 
woman like Kitty to indulge her aimless whims and 
moods — she who always scoffed at, never under 
stood, the real divine revolt of the artist ! 

' Souvent femme varie^^ he said sulkily. ' Thank 
God, men are not like that ! ' 

' Thank God by all means,' replied Kitty briskly, 
her good-temper almost restored for the moment 
by his annoyance. ' But there may be two opinions 
about it, all the same. For my part, I think men 
are very much ''like that " — only more so. Well, 
I am going home with my novel. Good-bye, dear 
friends ; may you all enjoy yourselves even as 
much as you deserve.' 

Winnington followed her with fresh expostula- 
tions, but she ran quickly downstairs, leaving all 
his unanswerable arguments on his hands. 

Mary looked after her with a troubled face. But 
when the 'mail coach' was announced, directly 
afterwards, she suddenly discovered that it actually 
required courage to follow Mr. and Mrs. Winning- 
ton downstairs to meet the party on it. The drag 
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was there, and Madame Lanion was there ; various 
other persons were seated near her, but Jean was 
not visible. Nobody inquired or explained what 
had become of the absent charioteer, and Mary 
climbed to her place in silence. Felix rushed up, 
scarlet in the face, just as they were setting off. 
' A thousand apologies ! I have been at work 
with Bernard at the Charite for hours,' he said. 
Then he looked round at the party, exclaiming, 

' Where's ,' and stopped short. ' Where's Jean ? ' 

he asked, turning away to Mudame Lanion, appar- 
ently as a second thought. 

'Jean,' said his mother stiffly, 'begs me to offer 
you all a thousand apologies and excuses. The 
fact is, he is not very well to-day, and is keeping 
quiet at home.' 

' Jean ill ! ' exclaimed Felix abruptly. ' Why, 
as I went down the Rue de 1' University on my way 
to Bernard's, at eight o'clock this morning, I met 
him tearing along like an express train. I called 
to him, but he rushed off in such a hurry I could 
not catch him up.' • 

A suppressed sound of dismay broke from Jacque- 
line, who was sitting behind Mary. Madame Lan- 
ion shrugged her shoulders and looked straight 

in front of her with an impassable air. 
o 
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'I was not aware that he had been out this 
morning. It appears, however, that he is suffering, 

nevertheless. Young people in my day ' She 

tightened her lips and stopped. ' Come, Felix, 
get up and take the reins at once. Pierre,' to the 
coachman, 'let us lose no more time. Jump down 
and get inside. M. Felix will drive.' 

And Felix drove such a load of conflicting agi- 
tations and emotions down the long avenues of 
the Bois de Boulogne as would have stocked 
several coaches ; but this one went steadily enough 
all the same, and Madame Marigny thanked God 
shrilly that he instead of Jean was in charge of 
the horses and of so many precious lives. 

Mary did not realise how silent she was until 
Uncle Jules took her in hand and began to torture 
her actively. Was she suffering? She looked so 
pale : had she an inquietude ? Was the sun too 
much for her? Indeed, he had told Louise he 
thought she had a suffering air at the end of the 
evening last night. That delightful evening ! ' Ah ! 
Louise, listen ; you must insist on Mademoiselle 
reposing herself when we reach the villa. The 
delicate frames of young daughters' (he always 
referred to them in these terms, which he supposed 
to be English) ' were not calculated to endure too 
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many excitements. Hola ! Pierre, up with some 
cushions there.' Poor Mary saw Madame Marigny 
and the lively young matron called Olympe ex- 
change glances of intelligence, and felt that her cup 
was overflowing. But as yet it was not nearly full. 

'Thank you. Monsieur — well, Uncle Jules, then 
— but I am really perfectly well, and so comfort- 
able. Indeed, I can't make room for a cushion. 
I assure you I want nothing.' But he broke forth 
again immediately, and was so infinitely troublesome 
his victim suddenly became aware, with an added 
pang of misery and horror, that tears of aggravation 
were absolutely beginning to rise to her eyes. 
Nothing that ought to escape Uncle Jules ever did 
so. He paused abruptly and lowered his voice. 
'Mon enfant,' he said, nodding his ungainly head 
with a terrible air of affectionate discretion and 
sagacity, and patting her gently on the shoulder ; 
'chut! not a word. I am dumb. I understand.' 

Mary stiffened under his touch, and wondered for 
a long moment whether she could create a diversion 
if she fell off the coach; but there came a loud 
gasping whisper in her ear — ' I am entirely on your 
side, my child. Trust me. I have seen it all ! ' 

If a wish could have slain that horribly benevo- 
lent old busy-body he would certainly have puffed 
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his last then and there under the avenue of acacias 
which almost met over their heads. All unaware 
of the sentiments he excited, and which had no 
doubt often been as murderous before, he contin- 
ued to gurgle and to beam and draw the whole 
world into the sphere of his dreadful sympathy. 

At six o'clock they sat down to dinner in the 
serve — half conservatory, half garden-room — filled 
with flowering plants. The woods fell away down 
to the twisting river, the green plain melted into 
the great city with its massed buildings, domes and 
towers, standing out clean-cut against the thin, 
bright sky. The afternoon had dragged itself away 
at last. They had played croquet on the gravel and 
bowls on the grass, and Madame Lanion had ordered 
out tennis-balls and racquets, and scolded them all 
for being too lazy to play. Jacqueline had been 
silent and sulky at the beginning of the afternoon, 
and had made no effort to detach her victim of the 
previous evening from the side of the matrons 
behind whom he had pusillanimously entrenched 
himself. Before long she disappeared altogether 
until dinner time, to the surprise and relief of two 
members of the party. 

Just as they were sitting down Jean walked in, 
and was received with a chorus of exclamations and 
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inquiries. He looked ghastly, his eyes were heavy ; 
his greetings and responses were got through as 
shortly as possible, and then he seated himself beside 
his mother. She was not in the least pleased to see 
him, and proceeded to tell him what she thought of 
his whims and vacillations in her usual energetic 
fashion. But when he took her hand under the 
table and held it in his, as he used to do vears before 
when he was a little boy, the softer light, so seldom 
seen now, came into her hard, bright eyes as she 
smiled at him, and told him he was a gros hShS^ and 
deserved to be put to bed without any supper. 

Mary kept her eyes fixed on her plate. What 
could hav<3 happened since last night? She could 
not have explained why, but after the first glance at 
him her heart suddenly felt as heavy as lead. 

It was arranged that some of the party, who had 
had enough driving, should return to Paris by train ; 
the others would go back on the coach as they catne, 
starting at eight o'clock. The men sat smoking 
and the matrons talking with unquenchable energy, 
outside under the trellised roses behind the house. 
Jean, on the ground leaning against his mother, 
spoke no word, and scowled darkly at the garden 
trees. Occasionally he glanced at Mary, but im- 
mediately averted his eyes. Presently Winnington 
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got up, saying that he should like to take another 
look at the great panorama on the other side of the 
house, and Mary instantly said she would go with 
him. 

The artist was soon absorbed in the study of the 
great work-a-day world of workshops and factories 
spread out in front of him in the slanting evening 
light. 

Mary wandered away down a long garden walk, 
tasting again of a new experience, and this time it 
was not sweet in the mouth. The path led to a 
close avenue of clipped limes, branching off at right 
angles along the boundary wall. The trees met 
overhead and made twilight already below ; the air 
was heavy with the scent ot their green blossoms, 
and very still. Mary walked to the end and sat 
down on a rustic seat, grateful for peace and silence, 
and entered upon the inevitable but mistaken pro- 
cess of trying to think. 

Face to face with her puzzle the moments slipped 
away faster than she knew, and dusk crept over the 
world. To recognise one's own limitations fully 
is a rational but most undesirable attitude of mind. 
The old Mary sat in judgment on the new one, who 
had sprung up and expanded, she could not tell how, 
since the day she came to Paris. Miss Brown's 
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right hand said a good many bitter and disagreeable 
things to the bewildered creature in her semblance 
on the garden bench. Amongst other observations 
one was carried well home : it was that she would be 
absolutely incapable of helping herself out of this 
pass at all. If a word rightly placed could remove 
some unknown misunderstanding, another woman 
would doubtless be able to discover that word and 
to speak it. Mary Lanion knew that she was per- 
fectly unable to do one or the other — a comforting 
consideration for the unreasonably reasonable woman 
under the limes. 

Suddenly becoming aware that the light had faded 
noticeably at the opening to the avenue, she started 
up and began to retrace her steps. In the shadow 
she ran against somebody, and, catching her breath, 
stood still. 

'A thousand pardons, Mademoiselle,' said Jean, 
in a voice which sounded as little like himself as 
did his new and stiff address. 'I did not know 
I was intruding here. I thought I was boudS-iag 
alone.' 

' You see I was boudS-ing too,' with an immense 
effort to speak naturally. 

'That is hardly the way to describe maiden 
meditations, is it?' 
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She did not answer, and walked on a few steps. 

''A propoa,^ he went on presently, 'it is fortu- 
nate I found you. The return parties were being 
formed some time ago. It is getting late. Those 
who go by train must be nearly ready to start. 
Which way do you choose?' 

'Whichever is most convenient,' she said shortly. 

He stopped abruptly, and broke out with sudden 
vehemence and bitterness : ' Whichever is most 
convenient ! Oh ! fortunate cold race, you Eng- 
lish ! Your blood is never really stirred. Happy 
for you that you can always do "whatever is most 
convenient ! " ' 

'I don't understand you,' said Mary in a low 
voice. 'I thought you were merely asking me 
how I would go home.' 

' Exactly ! ' he cried, with a complete change of 
manner. ' I would ask you, if I dared, Miss Mary, 
now, in what frame of mind you will go home to 
your quiet life over there? What thoughts you 
will carry away of us strange, mad, unaccount- 
able foreigners? Will you judge us harshly? Tell 
me, what shall you think?' 

They had stopped at the entrance of the lime 
walk, still under its shadow, and he sought in 
vain to see her averted face. And if she did 
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think Jean, at all events, had suddenly gone mad, 
she was not far wrong in that hour of despair. 

' What follies I am talking ! How French ! you 
will say. And there is nothing, simply nothing, 
I may say but one thing now.' 

He paused again, perhaps because it was difficult 
to speak, and he could see nothing but the outline 
of a rigid figure and a big hat. 

'Mary!' he exclaimed. She moved slightly, but 
no sound came. Then he ground his heel into 
the gravel, and went on again in the same forced, 
unnatural manner — 

'Well, I may at least take away with me the 
remembrance of all these weeks — nothing can rob 
me of that.' He stopped short again, and said in 
a hoarse but more natural voice, 'Before I start 
on a long journey, give me your hand, Mary, 
once more. Say good-bye, to show you bear me 
no ill-will.' 

She hardly seemed to hear; she was now care- 
fully burying a fallen leaf in the ground with the 
point of her parasol. 

'After all, you have not much to forgive, have 
you?' he said, coming close to her. 

Then she suddenly spoke in a hard voice. 

'You said you were going — where? — when?' 
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* To-morrow night. Buenos Ayres — a ship sails 
Oh ! what does it matter where I go ? Speak 



one good word to me, Mary.' 

Then she suddenly turned to him, and in the 
twilight her face was white as a ghost's, and the 
lips made a straight line. 

'Why are you going?' The words came out 
with a wrench at last. She could hear his hard 
breathing. 

'For God's sake,' he said at last, 'don't ask 
me ' 

After a minute she lifted her head again and 
walked on. The path turned to the right towards 
the house, bordered by flowering bushes heavy with 
blossom. 

'Mary I' he cried, striding after her, 'speak to 
me one word in your own voice before I go.' 

But no sound came, and how could he tell what 
words were struggling to find utterance ? The rags 
of her pride and the dumb devil unhappily carried 
Mary with some show of triumph off that field, 
but the victory was one of those which are paid 
for afterwards as heavily as for any defeat. 

He stepped in front of her and barred her way 
for a moment, but it was in vain. He could just 
see in the dusk how rigidly her face was set ; it 
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was as still as if it had been a mask. He seized 
her passive hand in his for a moment; if she felt 
anything, the pressure must have been painful. 

' Good-bye, Mary ! ' he said, and then she found 
she was standing alone by the seringa bushes. 
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CHAPTER XV 

It is seldom indeed that the ordinary course of 
things provides any suitable or dignified setting for 
our private disasters. The cruel sport of circum- 
stance loves to throw a sudden limelight of ab- 
surdity or bathos upon those moments of personal- 
experience which are often called tragedies. It did 
so now. 

Mary Lanion went back to the house prepared 
to meet the world with a brave face. Even her 
biographer might hesitate to inquire what lay be- 
hind it. The rending of the veils from before one 
another's sanctuaries is a form of brutality reserved 
for this end of the century to develop to a fine 
art; but fortunately the practice of it is not com- 
pulsory, even now. 

The lamplit rooms were all silent and empty 
when she reached them ; like the heroine of a fairy 
story she passed from one to another, and amongst 
all the lights and flowers found nobody. At last 
stout Madelon, the gardener's wife and caretaker 
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to the villa, appeared, and uttered many exclama- 
tions of dismay. 

' Where could Mademoiselle have been ? How 
was it they had not found her ? Madame went by 
train, and said if the English lady did not reach 
the station in time she would return with the 
others on the coach. Monsieur Felix had searched 
everywhere, and had concluded that Monsieur Jean 
had found Mademoiselle and taken her to the 
station. Why, mon Dieu!' there is Monsieur Jean 
•himself at the window.' 

The situation suddenly appeared to grow clear to 
Madelon. She looked from one to the other with 
a shrewd twinkle in her eye, and that friendly 
sympathetic interest quite free from impertinence 
which is so pleasant a feature of the intercourse 
between the classes in France. 

'Ah ! then, M. Jean did find Mademoiselle. But 
mon Dieu! time slips away when one is talking, 
and here you have missed the train. And the 
coach has gone this twenty minutes. Voyons^ voy- 
on%! What is to be done?' 

' There are other trains I suppose, and I can take 
the next,' said Mademoiselle, showing none of the 
agitation which might have been expected. Mad- 
elon was quite sure she had done it on purpose, 
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yet to indulge in a little escapade of this kind with 
that haughty, set face, and to stand immovable 
there, never so much as glancing towards M. Jean, 
was an odd way of amusing yourself. Truly these 
English were incomprehensible. 

'God knows what the trains will be after this!' 
she cried, clasping her hands. ' It is the fair of 
Bas Meudon. The crowds will begin to return 
now, all the traffic will be disarranged, there will 
be a rush and a mob ' 

' In that case I will take a cab and drive,' said 
Mademoiselle, with cold composure. 

Madelon shrugged her shoulders and flung up 
her hands, but Jean beckoned her peremptorily to 
come to him, and the rest of the conversation was 
carried on out in the garden. 

Presently he stepped into the room, and standing 
by the window, addressed Mary in low abrupt 
words. After one glance at his drawn face, in 
which deep lines were showing, her eyes dropped, 
and they stood opposite one another with a low 
table between them in a manner which was so 
horribly grotesque, considering how lately he had 
said good-bye to her for ever, that Mary almost 
laughed aloud at the cruel sport Fate seemed de- 
termined to make out of her to the end. It was 
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SO shockingly ludicrous to be confronting him 
again immediately. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, Mary's pride stiU had a 
great deal of vitality left in it. As she stood be- 
fore Jean, erect, haughty, and unapproachable, he 
said to himself that if she had really cared she 
could not have looked like that, for after all he 
did belong to a different race. 

'The train is impossible,' his words came in 
jerks. ' The next one does not start for an hour 
or more ; it will be delayed, crowded, may not 
arrive till near midnight. The last steamer has 
gone. There is only one fly which would under- 
take to go to Paris from Meudon to-night. The 
others are all engaged. I have ordered this fly. 
Madelon knows the man. It will be here pres- 
ently.' 

She gave some sort of sign of acquiescence, and 
he disappeared. Mary subsided on to a stiff and 
straight chair which happened to be behind her, 
and stared into the darkness before her without 
moving an eyelash, even when Madelon came back 
with a lively fire of ejaculation and comment. 
Madelon buzzed about her like a teasing blue- 
bottle, and her words conveyed about as much 
meaning to her. 
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The chariot which at last rumbled up the drive 
proved to be an ancient and dilapidated Victoria, 
and the driver was not Madelon's friend, but a 
young man who had obviously been to the fair. 
Mary stepped in the moment it arrived, without 
noticing these details. ' Ready I ' she cried sharply, 
as there was still a delay. But suddenly a voice 
said from close by — 

'I am very sorry. You can't possibly go alone. 
The man is drunk,' and then she saw Jean climb 
on the box. So in this manner, without another 
word being exchanged, they drove at a snail's pace 
through the night and the darkness of the Bois de 
Boulogne, until they emerged into the lights of 
Passy as the clock struck eleven. It was the 
worst nightmare, and on the whole the most sense- 
less, which either of them had ever known; at 
any rate Jean thought so, as they drove between 
the brilliant lines of light on the other side of the 
Arc de Triomphe. 

'Will you come in to my mother?' said the 
sepulchral voice from the box, as they reached the 
point where their roads divided. 

' Tell him — oh I you are driving ; no, I wiU go 
home,' said Mary, relieved to find that she could 
manage her voice. But at the door she made no 
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further experiments, and disappeared without look- 
ing round as soon as it was opened. On the stairs 
she suddenly awoke to the fact that her breath 
was coming in slow, shuddering gasps, each one 
longer than the last. She had been long enough 
at Bronte Hall, where the weaker vessels some- 
times broke down in examination time, to know 
what would be the end if it were allowed to go 
on; so, gathering all her powers together, she sat 
down on a step, unconsciously setting her teeth 
and clenching her hands until the nails almost ran 
into the palms. After a minute or two she got 
up and climbed on, and Madame Gallet, who was 
waiting for her, only noticed that her young lady 
looked very tired and was particularly unconversa- 
tional while she bustled about the room preparing 
things for the night. 

'Pray go to bed,' said Mary, suddenly inter- 
rupting an animated monologue. 'It is late. I 
don't need any help. Has my brother come 
in?' 

Did not Mademoiselle know? Had she not left 
him but just now? 

No, she had not seen Mr. Felix for some time, 
but it did not matter. Good-night. 

Madame was obliged to withdraw, carrying a 
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burden of awakened curiosity and penned up con- 
versation with her. 

Mary, sitting in her dressing-gown, leaning 
her chin on her hands beside the open window, 
stared out at the glittering panorama of lights 
against the wide darkness in front of her, and 
drank of the cup of bitterness which seems to 
have no ending when first it smarts upon the lips 
of youth and inexperience. 

In the midst of her reflections there came a hasty 
knock, and Felix exploded into the room. This 
young man was excitable by nature, though delib- 
erately gentle by habit and professional training 
in daily life. But there were moments when his 
impetuosity got the better of him, and if he had 
mentally cursed the day when he brought Mary to 
Paris very often that evening it was hardly to be 
wondered at. He really had had much to try him 
during the last twenty-four hours, and the climax 
had been reached when he arrived with his coach- 
load at the Lanions' house, to find that neither 
Mary nor Jean were with the party who had arrived 
by train a good hour before, and that they must 
have been left behind together at the villa. 

The accident would hardly have been regarded 
as a grave catastrophe in England, considering that 
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they had all been living on the familiar footing of 
relations for weeks past, but Felix was too well 
acquainted with French customs and ideas not to 
grasp the absurd but horrible importance which 
attached to it here. And even had he not under- 
stood the difference, Madame Lanion's face, her 
remarkable abstention from exclamations, and her 
plan of action instantaneously made without waste 
of words, like that of a great commander in an 
emergency, would have shown him how she re- 
garded the mischance. 

Even the chattering women who had laughed and 
flirted all day were silent before the storm-cloud 
that lowered on her brow, but the smiles exchanged 
and the laughter in their eyes added to the young 
man's rage with things in general, himself, Mary, 
the French nation, the world at large. 

In a wonderfully short space of time he found 
himself seated in Jean's phaeton, and tearing back 
again along the road by which he had come, with 
a pungent remark or two delivered in a low voice 
in the courtyard still tingling in his ears. Of 
course they had gone long before he reached the 
villa, and when he descended once more at the 
Lanions' door that house too was plunged in dim- 
ness and silence. Jean's servant, dozing in a big 
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chair in the vestibule, told him his master had 
returned and had been upstairs for some time with 
Madame, his mother. Now he had just gone out 
again — M. Jean had seemed to be greatly put out 
about something. The same remark might with 
justice have been applied to M. Felix, who now 
galloped home on his own feet. 

Mary received the first explosion of his feelings 
with a coolness which, of course, added to that 
righteous flame. 

'You must have known, after all the time you 
have spent over here amongst these people, how 
they regard such things ! ' he cried. ' It would be 
stupid enough in England ; it is fifty times worse 
in Paris. Good Lord, Mary ! what possessed you 
to go mooning off like that? It was such a con- 
foundedly silly mistake to make ! ' 

'I wonder,' said Mary icily, 'that you don't 
say it was a confounded mistake my coming here.' 

'I declare after this it would be small wonder 
if I did.' 

'I think I agree with you,' she said, turning 
her back upon him. 

Felix was never angry with anyone for long, 
and though the situation remained such as to make 
him grind his teeth when he thought of it, he 
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began to realise that he had not heard Mary's 
story, that quarrelling with her was 'beastly,' and 
that he himself was far from being without blame 
in the matter. He contemplated the back of her 
head and shoulders as she leaned her elbows on 
the window-ledge, and spoke in another voice after 
a few minutes. 

* Mary, I'm awfully sorry I lost my temper. 
But you don't understand how much this matters 
in our friends' eyes over here. A man feels mad 
when his sister's name is in question. If. you 
didn't know how late it was, Jean did ; he went 
to fetch you. How dare he compromise you like 
that ! ' and he started to his feet in a new rage 
at the thought of it. 

' Oh ! don't thirst for his blood now,' said Mary 
bitterly, half turning her chin on her hand towards 
him. ' I assure you if he had to spend the even- 
ing in my society it was by no wish of his own. 
Quite the contrary indeed,' she added with a sort 
of laugh. 

Felix was astounded. *Mary I ' he exclaimed, 
' what am I to understand ? You can't suppose 
I have been blind all this time ! ' His lister turned 
away from him again. ' Several times I felt I 
ought to speak to you, and now I see how wrong 
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I was not to do so. But you have managed your 
own affairs for so many years, it was not an easy 
thing to do. Lately they seemed to be arranging 
themselves very well. There is only one possible 
explanation for Jean's carelessness, though even 

that is no justification at all, but ' he paused, 

expecting her to speak ; she made no reply, and 
he could only see the still outline of her face 
against the window. 'Mary, have you nothing to 
tell me ? ' he said, going up to her and laying his 
hand kindly on her shoulder. 

* Nothing,' said his sister, almost in a whisper. 
*Then,' said her brother, striding away towards 

the door, ' I must ask Jean Lanion what he has to 
say for himself.' 

* Stop ! ' exclaimed Mary, roused to animation at 
last. ' Felix, you must not do that 1 ' 

'Why?' he demanded, and as they faced one 
another now he was the more masterful of the 
two, for her face began to quiver, and she sank 
down on a chair with her hands over her eyes. 

^ Mary, why will you make me torture you ? It 
is absolutely necessary that I should know how 
things stand. This is my affair now, as well as 
yours. Have you refused Jean Lanion ? ' 

' No, no ! Oh, don't, Felix 1 ' 
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But he was inexorable. 

* Has he asked you to marry him ? ' 

A pause, and the question was repeated. 'No,' 
she said again at last. Her brother ejaculated 
something between his teeth which was not a bless- 
ing, and again walked to the door. 

* Stop ! ' cried his sister, running after him. 
'You can do nothing but harm. I am humbled 
enough ; if you move in the matter at all ' 

But the young man's eyes were sparkling with 
anger. ' Let me go,' he said, shaking off her grasp 
on his arm; 'if my sister has been "humbled," 
it is for me to see that the tables are turned.' 

'I will not let you go,' she said, holding him 
with both hands. ' Felix, it is a folly ! Listen to 
me. Jean Lanion starts for South America to- 
morrow night.' 

' The devil ! ' ejaculated Felix. 

'And I should like to go back to England in 
the morning.' 

'Mary,' he said, recovering a little from his 
bewilderment, 'is it possible that Jean, of all 
people in the world, can play fast and loose like 
this ? He must be mad ! ' 

'We are all mad, I think,' she said, hiding her 
face in the back of an arm-chair. ' Oh, Felix 1 
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it has all been a mistake. I don't understand 
anything about it.' 

He put his arm round her. ' My poor girl ! I am 
horribly to blame for not taking better care of you. 
But I trusted Jean as I should myself.' 

'Do so now,' she said, with her face still hidden ; 
and then something in his • words struck a recol- 
lection, and she sat up and looked at him. 

' If it comes to that,' she said, slowly, ' is there 
any man a woman can believe in ? ' Nature gained 
her way at last, and Mary was shaken by sobs so 
deep and long, her anguish seemed almost transferred 
from the spirit to the flesh. 

Felix treated her with tenderness and tact, and 
left her at last under the influence of a strong 
sleeping draught, feeling secure that she would for- 
get her troubles for a time. But he had still 
something to do before he too sought repose, and 
once more he marched across the Champs-Elysees. 

It was nearly one in the morning, but the soli- 
tary light and the watcher were still in the hall. 
Jean had not yet returned. Felix went up to the 
entresol floor, where he had so often visited his 
friend, to wait for him. As he pushed aside the 
curtain which separated the little corridor from 
the main landing, in the dim light his arm knocked 
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against someone who was sitting on a bench inside 
the archway. 

' Gently ! ' exclaimed a voice which made him 
jump even more violently than he would otherwise 
have done. 

' Jacqueline ! What the devil are you doing 
here?' he exclaimed, peering at her in the dim 
light. 

She laughed below her breath. 

' Good ! Number one, my fiancS. You are my 
fiancS,^ by the way, are you not? A good begin- 
ning.' 

'What are you doing here?' he repeated 
quietly, but in a tone which evidently added to 
her enjoyment of the situation. 

' Are you angry ? ' she inquired mockingly. 

'Will you answer my question?' 

' Certainly ! But I should like a larger audience 
first. Madame Lanion is waiting up for her son. 
I am expecting her next, in fact.' She leaned 
back against the wall in a pretty, careless attitude, 
tapping on the floor with the point of one foot. 

'Mad, of course,' said Felix, out loud. It had 
the right effect. Jacqueline leaped to her feet in 
a sudden rage. 

'I am not mad. Why should I be more mad 
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* Becaoj^ I lore Lim-,' *be said, diawm^ a k^ig^ 
breath. *I hare k>Ted Lim ever anee I can 
rem^rmber/ Her attitude now was finelr theatrical. 
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at all Cfji^. That is the troth. Felix. It was not 
treating yon well ; but, since you are free again 
now, I have done you no injury/ He looked 
thoughtfully at the floor, but presently fixed a 
[penetrating glance u[x>n her. 
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* Am I to conclude that your sentiments for Jean 
are reciprocated?' 

' Since I am here, what else can you possibly 
conclude ? ' she said, flashing a look of defiance at 
him. 

' Only one other thing,' he said grimly ; ' either 
that Mademoiselle Jacqueline Fleury is performing 
in a very inferior comedy, or that she has lost her 
wits altogether.' 

' What do you mean ? ' asked Jacqueline breath- 
lessly, a sudden apprehension seizing her. 

' Only this, that if you have any hope of marry- 
ing Jean Lanion, the sooner you go upstairs, and 
the more quietly, the better. If his mother comes 
down now — as she may do at any moment, you 
say — to look for her son, you will certainly not 
spend another night under her roof. And, as 
things are at present, it is certainly not Jean who 
will be compromised. Is not the door up there 
ajar now ? ' 

Almost before the words were out of his mouth 
a horrified comprehension suddenly came to her, 
and she vanished like a shadow or a bat flitting 
along the wall up to the second floor. 

Felix smiled again as he turned to descend. Her 
flight was not exactly flattering, perhaps, but it was 
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a relief. The frown soon came back to his forehead 
as he went slowly down, thinking over this latest 
revelation. Jean entered the courtyard just as he 
was passing out of it. 

' Felix, is that you ? For God's sake, come back 
with me. There is something I must tell you to- 
night, whatever happens.' 

A sudden ' Damn you ! ' was, however, all that 
Felix had to say to his friend as he strode past, 
and it was spoken in a voice that caused Jean to 
stand transfixed and stare after him for nearly a 
minute. 

Then he shrugged his shoulders and climbed very 
slowly up to his entresol. He did not know what 
visitor had been there before him.. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Felix had already hurried off to the laboratory 
when Madame Gallet roused Mary from a heavy 
sleep at eight o'clock next morning. '' Mon Dieu! 
Mademoiselle, what a pity ! But here is Madame 
Lanion in the salon^ who positively must see you 
at once. And what is to be done? She is not a 
lady who will be kept waiting ; yet it is abso- 
lutely necessary that Mademoiselle should make 
a bout of toilette. Madame is coiffSe^ Madame is 
dressed as for an afternoon visit of "ceremony."'. 

Scenting a new excitement and a mystery in the 
air, the excellent Woman bustled about the room, 
snatching the best peignoir from the cupboard and 
other materials necessary for improvising some sort 
of adequate, if sketchy, costume. 

Mary sat up, half dazed, and held her head 
tightly, so that it might not crack in two, as 
seemed probable, while she tried to collect her 
thoughts. A bright one came to her. 

'Tell Madame Lanion I am very sorry I can't 
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see her now, as I am in bed with a severe head- 
ache.' 

Madame Gallet looked up with a grin. 'I have 
already told her that, Mademoiselle, but she says 
she would come in to see you for a moment. She 
positively will see you.' 

With a sigh Mary rose, washed her face, sub- 
mitted to Gallet's mmistrations, and in a few min- 
utes crossed the passage to the sitting-room, nerving 
herself to face what she felt sure must be some fresh 
ordeal with the consoling reflection that it should 
be, at any rate, the last scene in which she ever 
played a part in Paris. 

Madame Lanion, erect, stately, dressed in an 
elaborately severe toilet, contrary to her -custom 
at this time in the morning, stood by the window. 
She only bent her head in a distant and ceremoni- 
ous manner as Mary entered, all haggard and heavy- 
eyed. She impatiently waved away the seat which 
was offered her. The jet sequins over the stiff 
black silk gleamed and rattled like armour when- 
ever she moved. 

Madame broke the silence in a harsh voice, speak- 
ing as if she had learnt her sentences beforehand, 
and were repeating them from memory. 'In the 
absence of your grandmother, I wish to see your 
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brother at once, Mademoiselle. Kindly tell me 
where I can find him.' 

'I cannot say. I have not seen him this morn- 
ing.' 

'When will he come in?' 

'I do not know; but we leave Paris to-night, 
and he — we — shall, of course, come to take leave 
of you, Madame, before we go.' 

The visitor uttered an exclamation with raised 
eyebrows — 

'The matter is one which I do not intend to 
delay an hour,' she said. Her mouth was set in 
a hard line ; her face was so gloomy that a sud- 
den, nameless apprehension caused Mary to ex- 
claim, ' Madame — what has happened ? ' 

Out of the cloud came a sudden flash of forked 
lightning — 

' Do you ask me that ? You I — after what hap- 
pened last night ? ' 

She was trembling with passion, which was not as- 
suaged by the look almost of relief which crossed 
Mary's face. 

'However ignorant I may be of English man- 
ners and customs. Mademoiselle, I do not for a 
moment suppose that an evening spent tSte-d-tSte 
and a midnight drive home with a young man 
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would be countenanced for her grand-daughter by- 
Mrs. James Lanion. We know her, that respected 
lady, at any rate. Nor do we tolerate such pro- 
ceedings in Paris in our families or amongst our 
friends. That such a scandal should have been 
set on foot by a member of my family about our 
relation's grand-daughter is a dishonour to our 
house. But we know, at least, what to do now, 
and we can — in a measure — make reparation.' 

She paused, and tapped the table rapidly with 
her hand, opened her mouth and shut it again, 
and behaved very much as does a reluctant bather 
standing over the water ready for his headlong 
plunge. 

' Madame Lanion,' said Mary, looking at her 
with some astonishment, *you have been very 
kind to me, and I cannot tell you how sorry I 
am that, by the most unlucky accident, I should 
have been the means of distressing you so much; 
but I don't quite see why you should think it so 
terribly shocking.' 

^ Mon Dieu!^ cried Madame Lanion, drubbing 
with her foot on the polished floor. 'How she 
takes it ! One would think it was nothing. What 
is my distress ? It is your reputation which is at 
stake, Mademoiselle. Are you aware of that?' 
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'My reputation,' said Mary proudly, 'amongst 
people of my country I should hope, anyhow, is 
in no danger from the mischance of having been 
accidentally left behind at the house of a friend 
and relation, and having therefore returned to 
Paris an hour or two later than the rest in com- 
pany with the son of the family. You need have 
no fear, Madame, for my reputation.' 

' I am glad to hear it ; but whatever you have 
got in England, Mademoiselle, let me tell you 
you have none here to-day. I reflect upon your 
grandmother, Miss Mary. It is for her I concern 
myself. She knows us — she trusted her grand- 
daughter to us. That my son should have given 
rise even to the shadow of such a breach of con- 
fidence I Ah ! to us such a thing is horrible ! 
You apparently cannot enter into such feelings. 
They are sacred to us.' 

It dawned upon Mary at last that, after all, 
her reputation was not the one most under con- 
sideration. But in the midst of her own pre- 
occupation this question seemed to her so artificial 
and absurd, she failed to appreciate how deeply 
Madame Lanion was stung in the tenderest spot 
of family pride and social spotlessness. That 
lady was now walking quickly up and down the 

Q 
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room: evidently she had not discharged herself 
of her mission yet. The English girl sat still, 
waiting for whatever might come next, hoping 
that she would soon have done and go away, 
and filled with a consuming desire to be left 
alone again. 

*At any rate, things are soon forgotten and 
forgiven to men,' Mary said presently with some 
bitterness. 'When your son returns from this 
voyage ' 

' Ah ! ' cried the mother, stopping sharply and 
striking her hands together ; ' you have cost me 
my son ! ' 

'No,' said Mary, rising to her feet with an 
impulse which surprised herself, 'it is not my 
doing, for he is leaving me as well as you.' 

Madame Lanion fixed one of her penetrating 
glances on the face opposite her. Hitherto she had 
not looked at Mary since she came into the room. 

'No,' she said with grave dignity, 'my son will 
not leave you. We do not do things like that in 
our family. I am here this morning. Mademoi- 
selle, to ask you to marry my son.' 

Mary started violently. The colour flooded her 
face for a moment. She leant upon the back of 
a chair to steady herself. 
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'In speaking to you directly, instead of to the 
heads of your family, I am again violating all 
that is usual and proper,' continued Madame 
Lanion. 'Apparently we are destined to do so 
all through this affair. But time presses. There 
must be no delay.' 

It was accomplished. Madame, like a more 
famous parent, had offered up her child as a sac- 
rifice to her gods. She drew a long breath and 
fanned herself. Mary's colour faded to a dead 
pallor. Then she said, 'Tell me first, do you come 
from your son ? Is it by his wish you do this ? ' 

' What you ask does not affect the question. I 
am his mother. That is enough.' 

It was enough to bring Mary's plain answer at 
once in an unfaltering voice. 

' You refuse ! ' said Madame Lanion, looking at 
her incredulously. ' You don't know what you are 
doing. You must be mad ! ' 

' No,' said Mary, ' I am not mad. And now, 
before we part, Madame, may I say it? I respect 
and admire you greatly for what you have just 
done. And you have shown me much kindness 
all the time I have been here, though I don't 
think you liked me. I shall not forget it.' Her 
voice trembled for the first time. 
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*Miss Mary,' said Madame Lanion, looking up 
at her with her direct, bird-like glance, 'I think 
you are deplorably wrong-headed and obstinate. 
But all my life I have loved truth and upright 
conduct — there is not too much of it in this 
world. I believe we were meant to understand 
one another in the end. But you have brought 
great trouble with you. I am not sure now that 
it was entirely your fault, and I bear you no 
malice. You will not misunderstand me, though, 
if I wish I had never seen your face.' 

'I don't think it was quite my fault,' said 
Mary ; ' but I don't misunderstand you, Madame, 
because — I wish it too. I am glad we part 
without ill-will; we are not likely to meet again.' 

There was a moment's silence. Suddenly the 
astonished Mary found herself seized and drawn 
down by a pair of sturdy arms. Madame Lanion 
planted a kiss like a pistol shot on her forehead, 
and passed quickly from the room without another 
word. 

That night the brother and sister sat on deck 
watching the track of the steamer sparkle in the 
moonlight as the lights of Dieppe faded in the 
distance. The enveloping peace of the summer 
night and the wide, unpeopled spaces of sea and 
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sky seldom entirely fail to have their influence 
on the human creature whom circumstances sur- 
render to them for a while. The storm and the 
whirlwind had rolled over Mary Lanion's head; 
perhaps, out of the stillness which follows them 
comes the hardest part of emotional suffering, for 
then the small, recurrent voices wake up, and only 
time can fight them. But for the moment the 
immense peace of things might well blur the edges 
of most griefs afloat on these calm waters. 

They only spoke occasionally. At last the 
sister said, 'Felix, when we left London there 
was something grandmother was very anxious 
about on your account. I did not understand 
her then, but I do partly now. I don't know 
how to say it, but I saw something by accident 
on Thursday night at the party. It isn't my 
business, and I am clumsy enough, as you know; 
but you are so good to me, and I am very anxious 
about some one — two people I care for greatly.' 

Felix did not answer for a minute or two. Then 
he said in an odd, eager voice, ' Two people, Mary 
— do you mean that ? ' But, receiving no response, 
he went on presently — 

' I can guess what you saw. Mercifully, it meant 
nothing after all.' 
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*Men have a strange code,' she said. 

' Oh, don't be led astray. I can't explain. All 

women are not good and true like you, and ' 

he stopped. 

'But why do men who are descend to another 
level?' 

* Ah ! the eternal question,' he said, with a smile. 
'If you only knew, it really does not concern us 
now. I could give you an explanation of what you 
saw which would satisfy you, I think; but I shall 
not, for it concerns a person whom you had really 
best not think about, aud will never see again. 
Believe me, Mary, I am not such a wretch as you 
suppose : you must trust me. I, too, have had a 
bad time. Tell me, do you think there is a scrap 
of hope for me — you know her so well ? ' 

There could be no doubt about whom he meant. 

' Felix, I know nothing. But from what I have 
seen I should say, lose no time in going to her. 
I think she was a good deal surprised, perhaps 
annoyed, that day — why, it was only yesterday. 
Don't leave her too long.' 

' I won't,' he said excitedly. ' Supposing I met 
her at Calais to-morrow?' 

' Oh! ' said his sister with a faint laugh, ' I won't 
be responsible for advising you about that.' 
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They were silent again, while the boat sped on 
its way and the foam rushed by them. At last 
Mary's voice broke tremulously into his meditations: 

' Felix, there is one thing I must ask you. After 
this I shall never speak of it again. Did you see 
— him — after you left me last night?' 

He admitted reluctantly that he had. 

*I think you know more than I do now, Felix.' 

'Dear, I am afraid I do.' 

' There is something all wrong, isn't there ? ' 

' There is. I could not condemn him hastily, you 
know, for he was my dearest friend.' 

'Was, did you say?' 

'I did. He is no friend of mine now. Dear 
Mary, don't ask me any more. You had better 
not.' 

'Only one thing. You must answer this. Is it 
a woman?' 

'Yes.' He tried to put his arm round her in 
sympathy, but she drew away. 

There was silence again. ' Damn him ! ' exclaimed 
Felix with sudden fierceness. 

' Don't,' cried Mary sharply ; 'don't do that, Felix. 
Remember,' she added in a low voice, and with 
some inconsequence, 'I shall never see him again.' 
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CHAPTER XVII 

MuBK January brooded over London. A fine, cold 
sleet at last came to disperse the yellow or black 
substance which blocked the streets, and the houses, 
and the respiratory organs of the inhabitants ; but 
the damp was so raw and penetrating that old Mrs. 
Lanion said after all she preferred the fog. She 
was finding the world a crooked one just now, and, 
furious at having been condoled with on the score 
of depressed spirits by an injudicious friend, she 
became actively irritable for a time, to prove her 
superiority to such a weakness. 

In fact, this remarkable woman was called upon 
at the end of her life to perform one of those 
endless and silent sacrifices which involve the daily 
offering of whatever egotistical element there has 
been in an affection, one which generally falls to 
the lot of men and women a good deal earlier in 
their domestic career. And she did not like it ; for 
Felix was dearer to her than her own son had been 
in her younger days, and he had at last fulfilled 
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what she had always declared to be her heart's 
desire. He had married, and taken unto him a 
wife who suited his grandmother's tastes and re- 
quirements in all particulars. Kitty Winter was 
one of the few young women who always pleased 
Mrs. Lanion ; so, when Felix announced to his 
grandmother that he had proposed to that young 
lady, and been accepted, Mrs. Lanion, not at all 
surprised, rose to the occasion with an affectionate 
emotion which was quite genuine. Having long 
wished for the match, she had a conviction that 
she had made it, and they spent a delightful 
evening together. Kitty had gone back to Bronte 
Hall that afternoon. 

But, clever as she was, Mrs. Lanion was un- 
consciously a prey to a very common weakness. 
She expected to eat her cake and have it too. 
She wished Felix to be married, but she did not 
reckon with all the changes it would bring to 
her, and, of course, she began to be aware of them 
very soon in subtle but perceptible ways. Felix 
was certainly quite as much devoted to his grand- 
mother as ever, and was eager that she should 
miss none of his usual attentions. But she was 
no longer his only or his first preoccupation, and 
this in itself makes an extraordinary difference. 
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After the marriage things were naturally a good 
deal worse from Mrs. Lanion's point of view. 
Felix and Kitty did all they could for her, and 
more than many young couples would have thought 
possible; but they had to lay the foundations of 
their own lives, which in London is no light mat- 
ter. The young man's growing reputation in the 
scientific world brought many obligations of its 
own, in addition to the usual whirlpool of that 
stream which hurries man and woman a good deal 
faster and further than they might choose to go. 
The consequence was that the grandmother in 
Norfolk Street had more time on her hands than 
was good for her, and Mary found daily life more 
difficult to adjust than she had ever done before. 

For Miss Brown had lost her right hand, and 
though the parting cost her a great deal, she again 
offered no resistance when Mary told her she must 
leave Bronte Hall at the end of the autumn term. 
Miss Brown was one of those few rare persons 
who are gifted with some understanding of needs 
and natures quite different to their own, and to 
this understanding was added the equally rare 
power of abstaining from saying so. And as she 
never gave way to that last vanity of wanting to 
show she could 'influence' people, she was able 
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to give a great deal more help to those around her 
than she or they were often quite conscious of. 

The term was still very young when she per- 
ceived that, for some reason or other, Bronte Hall 
was no longer the right place for her secretary, 
and she noticed that Miss Lanion never referred 
to the months she had so lately spent in Paris, 
except by brief answers to direct questions. Her 
staff and the students said often how delightful it 
was that Mary had come back to them quite un- 
changed from her foreign experiences, except that 
she was, if possible, quieter and 'more English' 
than before. Miss Brown received all such re- 
marks without looking at all sagacious or superior, 
and everybody took the matter for granted. 

When Mrs. Lanion wrote to say that she sup- 
posed it was no use to look to Mary as a prop 
for her approaching loneliness and old age, and 
that she must doubtless expect to face them alone, 
her grand-daughter replied next day that she was 
ready to come and live with her if it would be 
any satisfaction to the dowager at all. Perhaps 
this was not quite the answer the old lady 
expected ; at any rate, her reply was slightly 
testy. 

'Whatever you do, spare me the sacrifice of 
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yourself on my behalf,' she rejoined. 'I have 
always thought the martyrs must be* very tire- 
some members of the heavenly company; I don't 
want to try the experiment of living with one 
here below.' 

Mary tried to set her apprehensions at rest on 
this score, and apparently succeeded. Whether 
they had been well founded or not, Felix himself 
could not discover. 

On their return he had given his grandmother 
a brief outline of what had happened in Paris. 
Her indignation was naturally great. 

' How dare he ! ' she cried, in a majestic atti- 
tude, her eyes bright with anger. ' How dare he 
venture to treat any one of our family in such a 
manner ! To think that my grand-daughter should 
have been exposed to such a humiliation ! Felix, 
where were you? What were you about?' 

'You may well ask,' he said gloomily. 'But it 
never occurred to me that Jean, of all men, my 
dearest friend, a favourite of your own, grand- 
mother, was not to be trusted. The whole affair 
is too puzzling, for if ever a man was honestly in 
love, I should have said it was he.' 

' Incomprehensible ! ' she exclaimed after a few 
minutes of profound reflection. 'In what particu- 
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lar fashion can Mary have played the fool, and 
made a mess of it all at the end?' 

'Mary only played the fool in much the same 
way that we all did, or I, at any rate, in thinking 
too well of him. To think we can have been so 
mistaken all these years ! 

' Felix, there is a missing chapter to this tale ; 
it is too incredible. That other woman was, of 
course, a deal cleverer than our poor girl.' 

' I suppose there is ' he said hesitatingly. 

'I want to show you this; I think it supplies the 
key to the mystery.' 

He had so far refrained from mentioning Jacque- 
line Fleury by name ; but he now produced a paper 
which proved to be a list of passengers who had 
sailed by a steam-ship leaving Havre for South 
America on a certain day in June. M. Jean Lan- 
ion's name appeared, followed by that of Madame 
J. Fleury; the two had been connected by a little 
bracket in red ink, added by some one afterwards. 
Felix had received it soon after his return from 
Paris. His grandmother reflected long in silence. 
Then she took it up with the tongs and dropped 
it into the fire. 

' Little devil I ' exclaimed her grandson half under 
his breath. 
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'Yes,' she assented thdughtfuUy; 'but in spite 
of all, Felix, it might have been worse. It might 
have been yourself, and you would have married 
her, my boy. I was in a fright at one time.' 

He drew a long breath. ' Well, it's all done with 
now. But it's very hard on poor Mary ! I'm 
afraid she cared for him.' 

' Ah ! ' said his grandmother coolly ; ' most people 
set their affections on the wrong person once at 
least in their lives ; but they get over it, you know ; 
and, really, she is much more human than she 
was.' 

'She must know nothing about this,' said Felix, 
pointing to the paper as it curled in the flame. 

'Of course not,' said his grandmother. 'It 
would be most improper for her to do so.' 

It never occurred to them that the same hand 
which had forwarded the ship's list to the brother 
had taken care that the sister should be similarly 
provided. 

' I need not ask you, grandmother,' said Felix 
hesitatingly, trying to choose the least annoying 
words, 'to spare poor Mary all reference to this 
most painful subject.' 

' Certainly you need not,' said his grandmother 
haughtily. And perhaps there are not very many 
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women who would have entirely abstained as she 
did from all allusion to the subject, even when she 
was Grosser than usual with her grand-daughter. 
Mary felt sure that she knew, by her grandmother's 
marked silence about their visit to Paris. 

And so the days shortened, and the last shrivelled 
leaves fell in the parks ; the fogs gathered, and 
the frenzy of Christmas filled the shops with 
gaudy frivolities and harassed seekers after them. 
Felix and Kitty were married. Mary and her 
grandmother settled down to that duet in which 
the two performers were so seldom quite in 
accord. But by the end of January Mary had 
succeeded better in her new domestic experiment 
than she was at all aware of. Mrs. Lanion had 
begun to entertain a growing respect for her. 
On becoming aware of it, the old lady snubbed 
her grandchild more than usual for a little while ; 
but she admitted within her secret soul that the 
girl had the true family spirit in her, after all ; 
and, really, she was so much easier to live with 
than Mrs. Lanion had ever thought possible. 

Unconscious of these encouraging sentiments, 
however, Mary tramped down Oxford Street 
through slush and falling sleet, and a fog which 
would not own itself beaten. It was an article of 
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faith at Bronte Hall that a daily walk, whatever 
the weather or the mood of the individual, was 
necessary to salvation. Not emancipated from this 
particular thraldom of belief, the victim of a dark 
superstition plodded along, trying to hold her 
umbrella aloft with one hand and her skirts with 
the other. She had made an errand for herself 
at Mudie's, which was still some way off. Wet 
and flapping garments in themselves weight the 
soul with a profound physical depression. Trying 
to steer the course of an umbrella through a hurt- 
ling crowd of similar objects with one hand is an 
exercise at once hopeless and exasperating. 

How much within there might he to join forces 
with all the elements of physical discomfort with- 
out, only one or two people, perhaps, could con- 
jecture. They saw with pain a look of weary 
dejection steal often unawares over the face which 
had always been remarkable for its serene con- 
tentment ; they noticed other outward and visible 
signs of unrest within, but no demonstrations of 
sympathy, direct or indirect, were allowed by 
Mary ; indeed, in such a case it is neither easy 
to give nor to receive it. 

She admitted occasionally, however, that she 
found it trying not to have her days filled for 
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her by the regular fixed round of occupations 
to which she had been accustomed almost all her 
life. It was a new thing to be cast into the 
ranks of the vast army of unemployed women. 
The sort of companionship, continual personal talk 
and boundless interest in other people's experi- 
ences now required of her was a far harder task 
than any she had yet undertaken. Mary was 
barbarically wanting in ordinary interest in her 
neighbours' affairs, unless she happened to have a 
strong personal liking for them. This and her 
silent habits were sources of trial to her grand- 
mother. How serious such defects may prove 
under the strain of daily companionship can only 
be known by experience ; but they are not com- 
mon failings. 

Now, Mrs. Lanion's gossip was of the finest 
possible quality, and she knew it. She never, by 
any chance, fell into the pitfalls of common back- 
biting which so often entrap the ready talker. She 
was keen, humorous ; kindly, if critically, disposed 
towards her fellow creatures, in whom her interest 
was insatiable. She had lived amongst the best 
gossips of the day all her life, and knew, or had 
known up till now, how to tell her good stories 
shortly and well. 
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But in spite of her dauntless spirit she began 
to age rapidly after Felix left her for a home of 
his own, while with him most of that youthful 
element, which she preferred to all the rest in her 
social circle, imperceptibly melted away too. Mrs. 
Lanion could not help growing old, but she actively 
detested the process, and Mary was not capable 
of providing her with the sort of solace or distrac- 
tion which would really have retarded it. 

Mary did her best ; but she knew it was quite 
inadequate, and she was often really sorry for her 
grandmother. She was lost in reflection as she 
proceeded down Oxford Street, and ceased to pay 
due attention to the steering of her course along 
the crowded pavement. At one corner her um- 
brella came into violent collision with another, 
which had been speeding down a side street at 
right angles to the way. 

'I apologise, I am sure,' said a male voice in 
injured accents from under the entanglement of 
silk and spikes ; ' but people should really look 
where they are going in a crowded street.' 

The remark certainly applied with equal force to 
the speaker himself, and something strangely familiar 
in the tone of it caused Mary to make a startled 
plunge onwards with only a deprecatory murmur. 
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But the other umbrella was now raised in order 
that the admonition should not be lost inside it, 
and the testy voice changed to a delighted excla- 
mation — 

' Mary ! is it you ? What a marvellous piece of 
luck ! I only landed in England this morning, 
and I was now on my way to you.' 

' Mr. Bruce ! Is it really you ? I had no idea — ' 
she stammered, trying to withdraw her hand from 
his, and in so doing raking another passerby, who 
apologised generously without any admonishing 
suggestion. 

' But you knew I was coming. I wi'ote you 
to Paris in June, and since then I sent another 
letter there to say I should be home on Janu- 
ary 30.' 

Mary started with a guilty blush, recalling for 
the first time that letter — lost before it was read 
months ago. The last one had evidently not been 
forwarded to her, and she said so. 

'Well, never mind, now; it was only a repeti- 
tion of the one in June, which I know reached 
you, for Miss Brown undertook to send it on. 
Now, shut up your umbrella, and I will hold mine 
over us both. No, not like that ; put your hand 
in my arm, Mary.' 
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'I can't,' she said desperately; 'I must hold 
my dress up.' What could there have been in 
those lost letters which could cause Mr. Bruce to 
assume these horrible airs of proprietorship? 

'All right,' he said good-humouredly as they 
walked on together. 

She became more and more uneasy at the radi- 
ant assurance which seemed to pervade him from 
head to foot. Presently he shot under her hat- 
brim a smile which set her teeth on edge, as the 
wrong smile from the wrong person is apt to do. 
And certainly an amorous expression was even 
more unbecoming to Edward Bruce than it gen- 
erally proves to his sex. 

'Well,' he said, 'what have you to say to me 
after all these long days? Wasn't it clever of 
me to tell you not to answer my letter if — if — 
it was to be all right? But how hungry I am 
for the answer now ! ' 

Involuntarily edging away from him and a sec- 
ond smile, his companion made some futile but 
eager inquires as to the success of his travels and 
researches. 

'Oh, I have plenty of traveller's tales, and 
plenty of time, I hope, to tell them in ; but thmk, 
you stony-hearted woman, how long I have waited 
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for a sight of you again ! You know what I am 
waiting to hear from you, Mary,' with growing 
eagerness. ' Ah ! how anxiously I looked and 
feared to see your handwriting for many weeks I 

Yes, feared ' in answer to her look of surprise; 

'of course, since I told you to write and put me 
out of my pain (or rather put me into it) if you 
were going to be cruel. Was it not good and 
patient of me to say you could be silent if your 
heart was true to itself, as I hoped and believed 
it would be ? Ah ! you see I knew you, Mary, 
you shy, cold thing; nobody knows you as I do, 
and here I am, to take charge of you for ever I ' 

They had turned into quieter side streets, and 
Mary stopped now, absolutely grasping an area 
railing for support, while she looked at him, white 
with consternation. 

'Why do you look like that? What is the mat- 
ter ? ' with sudden sharpness. ' You must have 
had my letter : I know you had it. I asked Miss 
Brown, to let me know if she had your address, 
and she answered at once that she had sent it 
on to you in Paris. Mary, speak ; you can't have 
forgotten!'* in growing dismay. 

' Stay,' she exclaimed at last in a voice full of 
pain and bewilderment. 'Can't you see there 
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has been a great mistake ? This is all a mis- 
take.' 

'What do you mean? What mistake?' facing 
her with a changed, almost angry countenance. 
She groaned with remorse over her careless neg- 
lect, which had produced such a state of things. 

'Did you or did you not receive my letter?' 

' I received it — yes,' faintly ; ' but ' 

' You did not answer it ? ' 

'No.' 

' Well, then, what mistake can there be ? I told 
you to answer it if you meant to dash to the ground 
the hope you had let me take away, and not to 
answer if you meant to turn that hope into assur- 
ance. You did not write, so ' — gradually his 
words had convinced himself again, and his man- 
ner regained something of its former buoyancy — 

' so, my dear girl ' and he tried to take her 

hand again. 

'Stop!' she cried in desperation. 'I have some- 
thing to explain. Ah I how deeply I regret it ! 
How dreadful this is I I knew nothing of all 
this. I had your letter, but — I did not read it,' 
with a despairing jerk. 

' Not read it ! ' he repeated slowly, his colour 
changing to ashen grey again. 'What do you 
mean ? ' 
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'An accident happened — it — I — it was lost 
before I read it.' 

' I can't say I understand you,' he said in a 
voice cold with anger. 

They moved on a few steps. 

' But what matter ? ' he went on in a low voice 
presently, 'for you will give the right answer 
now, dear.' 

They had reached the railings of the Park now, 
and passed in through a narrow gate. The rain 
had ceased, but the air was thick with a heavy 
moisture. The side path was absolutely deserted. 
' Mr. Bruce,' said Mary, turning to bay with a 
white face, 'this is too dreadful! I can't even 
ask your forgiveness — but I can never marry 
you I' 

Her attitude of humble contrition was, of course, 
a great mistake. To put herself completely in the 
wrong all through was a folly of which few other 
women would have been guilty. It gave him all 
the advantage. 

' Do you mean to tell me that you will ruin my 
whole life and career now ? ' in a low unsteady 
voice. .'Do you mean that you have let me feed 
on false hope for months? I can't believe it of 
you, Mary.' 
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She sighed with anguish : words seemed quite 
inadequate in face of such iniquity. 

' And what reason could you give for sacrificing 
me like this? I have a right to know.' Things 
were going from bad to worse for poor Mary. ' Is 
there any real reason?' with grinding insistence. 

'Yes,' faintly. 

' Is there some one else ? ' in accents weighted 
with righteous indignation. 

' Surely it is enough for me to tell you that I 
cannot care for you in that way.' 

'No, it is not enough,' said the unsparing voice. 
' Have you seen somebody else ? ' 

A minute's silence, and then, with sudden defiance 
— 'Yes.' 

There was an angry, awkward gesture, and a 
pause. 

' Are you going to marry him — this fellow ? ' 

'No.' 

' Do you mean that ? ' quickly. 

'I do.' 

' Why not ? ' But here the worm turned at last. 

' I cannot talk about that,' she said, with a quiet 
but convincing dignity. ' It is as I have told you. 
I have nothing more to say, except that I shall never 
marry. ' 
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He reflected profoundly for some minutes ; but 
gradually his face cleared, even while he proclaimed, 
with a vengeful sigh — 

*Then no more can I.' 

' Mary,' he said presently, in a voice so different it 
could hardly have been recognised after the edged 
reproaches it had conveyed just now, ' is it worth 
sacrificing two lives ? If you do, all my career, all 
my ambitions are at an end. I have no heart left 
for anything ; I shall throw up my future. I could 
not do justice to the post they are sure to give me. 
I shall go — to the colonies.' No words could con- 
vey more forcibly the profound dejection of the man 
to whom the idea of the colonies represented all that 
was ' crude,' undesirable, gross and common, if not 
unclean. 

' But how can I help it ? Indeed, I would do 
anything in the world to make amends to you — to 
make you happy. How could I dream of marrying 
you without any — any heart to give ? ' 

' But I have so much,' he said, all the best that 
was in him breaking at last through the crusted 
surface of egotism and vanity. ' Good heavens! how 
I love you I I can't live without you! Come to 
me, and I will make you forget everything else. 
Trust me. I promise you shall forget the other in 
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my affection, you will return it at last ; I will teach 
you how.' 

She sank on a seat under a black and leafless tree, 
torn by his appeal as she had never been by his 
indignation. And even though she wished him 
gone for ever, and what he asked was impossible of 
course, to think of, the offering 'of such affection to 
one so forlorn and rejected was in itself curiously 
unnerving. 

'I can't, I can't ! How good you are to me 1 So 
good, you deserve all that is best — you will get it 
in time. I shall be grateful to the end of my life, 
and I shall care for your happiness more than for 
anything else.' She put out her hand to him. He 
took it and held it. 

' That is all I ask for the moment,' he said. * I 
am sure it will all come right in the end : I wUl 
be so patient.' But she drew her hand away sharply 
at this. 

' Listen. Oh I how shall I make you under- 
stand ? If I were to do anything so wrong as to 
undertake marriage with you, and if — if I were 
to find that something else were all a mistake — 
that he had not acted — as he has done — I could 
not help it — I could not stay with you — now you 
know.' 
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' Could there be any mistake — could the barrier 
you speak of ever in reality be removed ? ' he asked 
earnestly. 

She shook her head hopelessly. ' No, never. For 
nothing could alter what has actually been done. I 
only said that to show you how I feel. It is over 
and done, but I shall feel like that all my life : I 
do not change.' 

Once more he took her hand. 

' You think so now, my child, but I know better : 
I know you better. You cannot help turning to 
what is good and true, it is in your nature. You 
could not bring yourself to throw away my whole 
life for a dream. Believe me, dearest, dreams like 
that must fade and change, it is in the nature of 
them. Mary, I take the risk.' 

'But I do not,' she said, rising to her feet. 

' Only take me ; the rest is my affair.' 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

'But what the devil has she done it for?' ex- 
claimed Felix, striding wrathfully up and down 
his own drawing-room two months later, to the 
accompaniment of various short, explosive words. 

' What the devil, indeed I ' echoed his wife calmly, 
as she curled herself into a corner of a divan, and 
watched Felix indulging in yet another hurricane 
over the family news which had been announced to 
them the night before. 

'I beg your pardon, Kitty-kins,' said her husband, 
turning towards her humbly ; *but, really, it does 
almost make a fellow ' 

' Oh, it does,' said Kitty, ' even quite. Never 
mind, Felix, I should like to do it myself ; but 
this is an occasion which is really beyond my 
powers.' 

' That blatant ass ! ' continued her husband, 
marching away again, his pleasant face charged 
with unwonted ferocity. 'A brute you want to 
kick every time he opens his mouth to lay down 
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the law on things he knows nothing about ! An 
academic squirrel going round and round in his 
little cage, and thinking he is moving the world 
with him ! And look at his boots ! ' 

'And his collars, and his ears, and everything 
that is his,' laughed Kitty. ' It really is too horri- 
ble,' she added with a sigh. 

'Well, but doesn't Mary see it all?' demanded 
her husband. 

' Oh, yes ; she sees it all very well since she went 
to Paris. She wasn't quite so clear about it before. 
Why, he makes her perfectly sick. When she 
brought him to tea to-day he tried to take her 
hand under the bread and butter plate, and she 
started so it upset on the floor.' 

'Then why, in the name of all that is wonder- 
ful ' 

'That's why, I should think. Mary has always 
appeared stronger and more sensible than any 
woman could possibly be ; but even at Bronte Hall 
she had an alarming tendency to sacrifice herself for 
the mere pleasure of it in a quixotic sort of way. 
Mr. Bruce was quite clever enough to discover that, 
and trade upon it. Mary is running down a steep 
place violently now, and whether any of us will be 
able to stop her before she comes to the sea. Heaven 
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or the person you mentioned just now alone knows. 
I am afraid not.' 

' Good Lord ! ' exclaimed her husband, plunging 
his hands into his pockets, 'this passes the under- 
standing of simple man. I hope you're not right, 
but I have heard of such things before.' 

' Yes,' said Kitty with meditative sadness, prop- 
ping her chin on her hands and frowning at space. 
But she could not help looking so charming in a 
light flowered silk tea-gown, all laces and ribbons, 
that Felix was obliged to kiss the tip of her little 
ear, and then the dimple by her chin ; so easily is 
man led astray from serious matters. 

' Don't be frivolous, Felix,' pushing him away ; 
'this is so dreadfully important.' 

' It is, dear, it is. Well, if this is all high strikes 
on Mary's part, I shall interfere as the head of the 
family. Do you see any objection to my sitting 
beside you while we talk, Kitty? I think if you 
would let me hold your hand it would be a great 
support to one heavily chastened.' And Kitty 
allowed him to carry out the arrangements he had 
proposed for his comfort, while they discoursed at 
length about the engagement, which appeared to 
them in the light of a great disaster. 

For Edward Bruce had prevailed at last. As 
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regards unwearying perseverance, he was a worthy 
representative of the country from which he came, 
and he knew most of the joints in his adversary's 
harness. Having succeeded in subduing the for- 
tress, he was now, without loss of time, setting to 
work to readjust Mary according to the pattern in 
his own mind, to prune away all the changes he 
had observed in her since she had gone out into 
the world beyond his sphere and influence, and to 
teach her to estimate all things from the right — 
Le, from his — point of view. Yet, really, before 
all things the man was eagerly longing for her 
love, and he actually believed that by bringing her 
into line with him on all points he should gain it ! 
That there was any other way of aiming at complete 
sympathy and similarity of ideas and tastes did not, 
of course, occur to him. Moreover, he was begin- 
ning to recover his usual complacent confidence, for 
Mary was certainly changed already ; there could 
be no doubt about that. It was only now and again 
that an uncomfortable qualm seized him ; but then 
he would reflect that noble, faithful women of her 
type always loved their husbands, and were satisfied 
with that affection ; once married, there would be 
no room for even fleeting doubts. That affair with 
the Frenchman was obviously only an exaggerated 
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girlish fancy ; the remembrance of it would vanish 
wholly when her real life began. He must have 
been inspired when he refused to allow her to tell 
him anything more about it on her feeling it her 
duty, after their engagement, to try and enter upon 
the painful, difl&cult task of explanation. By this 
he unconsciously earned an amount of eager grati- 
tude from her which nothing else could have 
aroused. But his complete and limitless trust in 
her was certainly a padlock on the chain. 

Mary received remonstrances in abundance from 
her relations, but as all their objections merely 
amounted to the fact that ,they did not like 
Edward Bruce, and did not believe she cared much 
about him, their remarks were perfectly ineffectual, 
were soon, perforce, changed into a more silent 
form of disgust and disapproval, and gradually 
ceased. 

But once an unguarded word fell from her 
which lit up the flame again. 

'What on earth have you taken to faggotting 
yourself again like that for, Mary?' cried her 
sister-in-law indignantly one morning. 'Really, 
you will bring down our grey hairs before you 
have done I In French frocks, and properly coiffSe^ 
you were a different being. Who could have be- 
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lieved you would have fallen from grace into 
flopperty garments and twisted hair again? I 
suppose you will say it is because Mr. Bruce 
likes it.' 

'Isn't that a fairly good reason?' inquired his 
fiancie^ smiling. 

'It's no reason at all. You should teach him 
better. Raise him to your level, my dear,' said 
Kitty, with a wave of her arm and an excellent 
imitation of the gentleman in question. 'Do you 
suppose I should allow Felix to distort all my 
natural graces, even if he knew no better?' 

' Ah, but he does know ! ' began his sister un- 
guardedly. 

' And so do you, my sweet child. For Heaven's 
sake, don't mortify all our flesh along with your 
own. Why, to deliberately backslide into such 
things as you are wearing now is to die daily.' 

'And if you do die daily do you think it much 
matters about the grave-clothes?' said Mary with 
sudden bitterness as she walked towards the 
window. 

' Then don't ! Oh, don't ! ' cried Kitty, running 
after her, and throwing her arms round her sister- 
in-law entreatingly. 'Don't do this horrible, in- 
sensate thing ! You may take him in, but you 

8 
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can't make us believe you care for him. You've 
no right to marry him like that. You must be 
mad to suppose you can make a success of it for 
him or yourself.' 

'You are mistaken, Kitty. Mr. Bruce' (she 
never even now mentioned him in any more 
familiar manner) 'finds it quite a success.' 

'Well, it's you I care about,' cried Kitty, 
flushed and tearful, and still clinging to her. ' I 
don't care a straw about Mr. Bruce, and whether 
he likes it or not, so far as he has gone — bad 
luck to him ! ' 

'No,' said Mary, patting her on the shoulder 
with a dubious smile, ' you don't. Well, I do ; 
that's just the difference, you see. Oh ! ' with a 
startled, quite unjoyful exclamation, 'here he 
is ! ' as the person in question marched into the 
room. 

'Is anything the matter?' he asked, looking 
with surprise at Kitty's unmistakable agitation. 

' Everything, I think ! ' cried that reckless little 
matron, turning upon him with fiery eyes. 'Mary,' 
she said, with a sudden, impetuous appeal, 'have 
you not courage to do your duty now?' 

'I have,' said Mary with a sudden flash, which 
was very effectual on the rare occasions when it 
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appeared,, 'and I mean to do it as I understand 
it.' 

The discomfited Kitty fled past Edward Bruce 
and out of the door without further ceremony, 
and the only result of her indiscreet efforts 
appeared to be that Mary had an unusually 
troublesome day with her lover, who was rest- 
lessly inquisitive and disquieted without exactly 
knowing why he should feel uneasy. 

Old Mrs. Lanion alone showed signs of becom- 
ing reconciled to the situation and to her new 
relation. As remarked before, there were gaps in 
her circle now, and a new-comer was subjected to 
less keen scrutiny than of old. Moreover, the 
don had developed a new and unexpected merit: 
he appreciated Mary's grandmother keenly, and in 
the character of a connoisseur. He discoursed 
about her from various points of view, the ar- 
tistic, historical and literary. Misled by her 
subtle adaptations of costume and surroundings, 
he pre-dated his new discovery by considerably, 
more than a hundred years, unaware that that 
flavour and perfume of what he declared to be 
middle eighteenth century grace had been turned 
to its own ends by a spirit in no way behind the 
age in which it survived. Mrs. Lanion enjoyed it 
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all to the full, and acquired quite a liking for 
her latest admirer. Edward Bruce showed to 
particular advantage in his relations with the old 
lady, who undertook that part of his social 
education which he admitted to her alone had 
been a good deal neglected. She taught him to 
open the door, not only for herself, but even for 
Mary, and wrangled good-humouredly about all 
sorts of questions of observance. He enjoyed 
the anecdotes of her youthful intercourse with all 
the wits of her early days, and it amused him to 
be as docile as a big dog about learning what he 
called his 'tricks.' 

Mary and other people too watched with aston- 
ishment the excellent understanding growing up 
between this curious pair. 

There came at last a critical day at the begin- 
ning of May, when the election to the Professor- 
ship to which Mr. Bruce had looked forward so 
long was to take place at his University. 

He had always declared that his prospects were 
practically certain, and that he feared none of his 
rivals. Nevertheless, he was clearly much agitated 
during the hours which he spent in Norfolk 
Street waiting for the telegram to announce his 
new honours. 
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Once elected, the marriage was to take place 
without delay. Should so gross an error — one 
hardly to be taken into calculation, indeed — as a 
wrong choice of Professor be perpetrated, new 
projects for the future would have to be made, 
and the marriage put off. His fellowship was 
drawing to an end, his private means were very 
small, and nothing would induce him to marry 
until his income sufficed to keep a wife. Old 
Mrs. Lanion, who refused to pin her faith on the 
appointment, told him it would be absurd in any 
case to put off the marriage. Engagements were 
a mistake, if not a complete nuisance. She fully 
intended to add to the portion her grand-daughter 
had already inherited from her parents sufficient 
to enable them to begin married life in a suitable 
fashion. But of this he would not hear, betray- 
ing the most obstinate independence. He would 
rather his wife had no money at all ; it had 
always been his strong feeling that the man 
should maintain his wife, and that she should 
depend on him. Nothing in the world would 
induce him to reverse the position. 

So Mrs. Lanion could only hope for the best : 
she seldom believed in it. Felix and Kitty avoided 
the house. Mary presented an inscrutable appear- 
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ance, and her fiancS was aware of secret misgiv- 
ings, for which he called himself a lunatic. 

For an hour or more Mr. Bruce talked in a spas- 
modic manner, and started on a hundred walks 
about the room. Even his Liberty silk tie appeared 
to share in his disorganisation, and had the draggled, 
drooping look such limp objects usually acquire 
when they are so far removed from their proper 
sphere as to find themselves placed in opposition 
to a manly collar. Twice he stumbled over Mrs. 
Lanion's footstool, and at last he dropped a heavy 
volume within a hair-breadth of her velvet slipper. 

'My good man,' she exclaimed at last, with par- 
donable acerbity, 'you will drive me back sixty 
years to a fit of hysterics if you go on. And 
though you are too well up in Miss Austen and 
Miss Edgeworth not to know what you would 
have to do in that case, I warn you that to cut a 
modern stay-lace involves more than you might 
care to undertake. Just go down to the library 
and have a cigarette.' 

He humbly begged her pardon and prepared to 
obey. His instant obedience quite touched the 
old lady. 

' Ah ! Mr. Bruce,' she said, mollified, ' if you had 
only been my grandson from the beginning there 
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would have been some hope for you. I should 
certainly have ;made something of you.' 

' I really believe you would,' he exclaimed with 
a laugh. 'All the same, you know, I am very 
glad I wasn't.' 

'Why?' she cried sharply, and then smiled. 
' Ah ! pooh ! if you hadn't married Mary it would 
have been another, and I should have turned you 
out a much better husband if I had had the train- 
ing of you.' 

He stopped suddenly by the door which he had 
opened. 

'I am very much afraid that's true,' he said 
meditatively. ' I'm beginning to think I'm a rough 
sort of a fellow. But you'll do your best for me 
even now, won't you, Mrs. Lanion ? ' 

' Bless me ! ' cried the old lady, taking up her 
glasses to stare at him. 'I think the millennium 
must be at hand. But never fear, Edward,' in a 
softened voice ; ' I shall do a great deal with you 
yet if you give me time.' 

' I can only give you four weeks before the 
wedding,' he exclaimed, shutting the door again 
and coming back to her. 

' You're very confident of this appointment,' she 
said seriously. 
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'Of course I am.' 

' But why, if I may ask ? ' she persisted kindly, 
though gravely. 

'Because I am so much the best man in, as I 
told you before,' with a smile, but a return to his 
usual manner. 

' Well, but are they all equally convinced of that 
— the Council, I mean, down there ? ' 

' Up there,' he corrected. ' Well, they certainly 
ought to be, from my lectures and other work. 
Besides, my big book, which is to appear this j'^ear, 
will become a standard authority as soon as it is 
out.' 

'It is not out yet,' observed the grandmother 
drily. 

At this moment a double knock at the door 
made them both start. The next instant Mary 
appeared with the expected telegram in her hand. 
He tore it open, but did not^ speak. For a long 
minute he stared at it ; then, handing it to Mary, 
he sat down in a chair, turned scarlet, and opened 
a book mechanically. 

' Oh, Edward ! ' cried Mary, running up to him 
and taking one of his hands in both hers spon- 
taneously for the first time. 

'Ah! poor man, I was afraid of this,' exclaimed 
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her grandmother compassionately. 'Ring the bell, 
Mary. My dear Edward, I think a little of my 
old green Chartreuse would really be good for 
you this damp morning.' 

' Oh no ! thank you,' said the subject of her 
benevolent plans, pulling himself together with a 
valiant effort and a laugh which, under the cir- 
cumstances, was very creditably done. He stood 
up and put his arm round Mary, a shade less of 
colour in his face. 

' Do you know, I think there must be some 
mistake about this. I will just run down and 
make them repeat the telegram.' 

But the post office, at any rate, was guiltless 
of any mistake. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

It was September again. Mrs. Lanion and her 
grandchildren had been moving in leisurely fash- 
ion from one place to another on the Norman 
coast, lately keeping within easy distance of 
Rouen, whither Felix made frequent pilgrimages 
to visit a famous scientific authority. 

Mary was not married yet, after all, and her 
fiancS was again superintending excavations, this 
time in Greece. Another temporary appointment 
had been offered him after his great disappoint- 
ment in the spring, and he had been persuaded 
to accept it. And now his fellowship had just 
been renewed, his book was coming out, other 
work at the University offered itself, and there 
was nothing to prevent the marriage from taking 
place directly he came back, in the first week of 
October. 

Edward Bruce had taken his beating in a 
manly and courageous fashion. Felix himself 
was obliged to admit that the fellow had come 
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out of it very well. Now, as the day of his 
return drew near, his letters grew more and more 
impatient. He urged that they should meet him 
in Paris, in order that the wedding might take 
place there the day after he arrived ; then he 
could carry Mary off at once for a brief visit to 
some old Flemish towns before the dwindling 
sands of the Long Vacation had quite run out. 

Nobody could give any serious reasons for refus- 
ing to agree to his plans ; so they had been pas- 
sively accepted, if not with the best grace in the 
world by some of the family. The ceremony was 
to be entirely private, and they hoped to remain 
hidden from all their French friends for the time 
being. Kitty, by various means, contrived to keep 
her husband's fiery opposition to the marriage in 
abeyance. Since nothing could jnove Mary's reso- 
lution to marry this man, what was the use of em- 
bittering present relations and complicating future 
ones? And Felix was forced to agree with her, as 
a rule, though he still continually declared in pri- 
vate to his wife that ' something ought to be done.' 
Even he, however, admitted that, short of actual 
muscular force, there was nothing left to do — or, 
rather, to say — to Mary. For her part, she said 
very little, less and less, indeed, as the days sped by. 
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And now they were at Havre, from whence they 
were to go direct to Paris. It was arranged that 
Felix and Mary should leave just before the others, 
in order to complete necessary arrangements. The 
bridegroom had timed himself to arrive in Paris 
the day before the ceremony. 

Mary and Kitty were sitting on the wide balcony 
overhanging the sea at Frascati's one sunny morn- 
ing, looking at the bathers, in their wonderful cos- 
tumes, and the little yachts, as they dipped and 
skimmed across the wide bay, where distant Trou- 
ville and the smaller watering-places lay shining 
in clusters by the sparkling water. Kitty, possessed 
by the intoxication of the brilliant morning and 
the gay French crowd upon the beach, had thrown 
all cares aside, including Mr. Bruce, the wedding, 
and the tragic contumacy of the beloved creature 
beside her. The light-hearted being chattered and 
laughed and enjoyed herself; while her husband, 
sitting a little way off, making notes out of a big 
book, with a gloomy countenance, gradually relaxed 
into smiling serenity as he listened to the gay voice 
and ripples of laughter. Presently a great ship 
came sweeping round the point close by, and passed 
along almost within a stone's throw to its own 
dock. 
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'By Jove!' said Felix, jumping up, 'that's a 
South American liner. How neatly she slips in — 
with less commotion than the small steamers make 
to go across the bay. By the powers ! ' he pres- 
ently exclaimed, with more interest than discre- 
tion ; ' it's the DauphinS ' and then stopped 

suddenly short, with a guilty look at Mary. Of 
course, they all knew it was the ship which had 
sailed away, nearly fifteen months before, with 
Jean Lanion and other persons on board. 

There was a silence ; Felix retreated to his big 
book again. 

'Mary,' said Kitty, settling herself once more 
on a deck chair,- and addressing her sistei:-in-law 
with extreme gravity, 'I am pained by. one very 
marked omission in the programme for the ap- 
proaching ceremony. It shows a want of serious- 
ness which is most unbecoming to the occasion ! ' 

'What is that?' asked Mary. 

'To think that at this Bronte Hall wedding 
there should be no single representative of the 
institution to grace such an occasion — for I am 
afraid I don't count ! It is most unseemly ! And, 
pray, are you not to have a best man as well as 
Mr. Bruce?' 

' Oh, yes ! Edward thought of all that. He 
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wished Virginia to be asked ; so she will be my 
best man.' 

' Oh, not yours ! ' cried Kitty with a chuckle. 
'Why, she will have to give him away. How 
could she be your best man ? ' 

'Give him away?' repeated Mary, looking at 
her with mild surprise. 

'Oh, don't agitate yourself. Virginia will do it 
with a heavenly smile while the fox is gnawing 
at her vitals. It will be the finishing touch, the 
crowning episode of her life. You are doing her 
an immense service, for Virginia will now have a 
past. Without it her career would have remained 
horribly incomplete. It was just what she wanted.' 

' Kitty, ^should you mind telling me what you 
mean ? Whether you mean anything ? ' 

'My beloved Mary, there are moments when it 
would give me all the pleasure in life to beat you, 
particularly when you ask infantine questions. 
It is an old trick of yours. But you'll get plenty 
of beatings in future, without mine ; the worst of 
it is, they will all be for the wrong things. Oh, 
dear me ! what work it is holding one's peace for 
ever, while you rush headlong to destruction. I 
can't help it,' and Kitty, whose infectious laughter 
had rippled along the balcony one moment before, 
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actually whisked one or two drops off her cheeks 
as she walked away. 

But even while she was still employing a small 
decorative pocket-handkerchief she turned, with a 
twinkle in her eye again, to take a last shot with 
her little bow and arrow. 

'Just think of Virginia with a past! She will 
be perfectly insupportable ! Do you think it is 

really quite worth all that ' She stopped, and 

vanished round the corner of the balcony. 

In the month of September the Breton and Nor- 
man coasts are • apt to break out into the gayest 
colours. The green salt marshes, home of the suc- 
culent pr^ saU^ stretching away opposite Mont St. 
Michel, and the more sober dunes and flats farther 
north, are covered with hew species of poppies and 
cornflowers. White tents are dotted over the fields, 
the air resounds with bugles and tattoos, the whole 
country is given over to military occupation. There 
are marches and counter-marches, attacks and skir- 
mishes, drills and manoeuvres all over the flats from 
cock-crow till sunset. For the time being it seems 
as if all France were under arms, and when the 
rSserviBtes collect for flight, and disperse to their 
homes again, the trains are laden with a motley 
crowd on the point of release from several weeks' 
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enforced discipline. The moment for laying aside 
uniforms and martial law together is hailed with 
a great deal of boisterous gaiety and horseplay by 
the more exuberant spirits amongst the temporary 
warriors, who are apt to make travelling at this 
time an all too lively experience for peaceful fellow- 
wayfarers towards large centres. 

When Mary and Felix started from Havre one 
still, grey morning, they found only a single com- 
partment in the train, which was not in the posses- 
sion of the military force, and this one was being 
defended with his body by a small but dauntless 
guard, who held his ground unarmed against a 
host of blue and red invaders. Songs, shouts, and 
tumultuous gaiety filled the air; already an omi- 
nous trail of pungent odours revealed the presence 
of other spirits besides those of youth and cheer- 
fulness. 

The brother and sister were going round by 
Rouen, where Felix wished to spend a few hours 
with the great savant. In the evening he would 
join Mary at Amiens, where she was to meet her 
*best man,' Virginia Rigby. 

' We shall get rid of this mob at Rouen,' he said 
hopefully. 

But fate and military arrangements ordained it 
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otherwise. In seeking out the Amiens train they 
found themselves in the noisy company they had 
hoped to abandon, the scuffling and shouts, the 
horseplay and general exuberance having been 
added to by other detachments of r^serviates bound 
for the same destination. 

Felix declared that it was impossible for Mary 
to go on alone. There was a great deal to be seen 
in Rouen, she might well amuse herself there until 
he was ready to start again. But she remained 
obdurate. Virginia would arrive alone at Amiens, 
and she had not been abroad before. The language 
she would speak with fatal fluency would be almost 
as incomprehensible to the natives of the country 
as her mother tongue. Mary could not allow the 
champion of her sex's liberty to struggle single- 
handed with the defenders of France, who would 
be crowding the station. Felix argued high and 
low, but a very small guard, who was struggling to 
marshal this unruly crowd into the train, appeared 
to grasp the situation in the midst of his own con- 
flict. Ranging himself, like a true Frenchman, on 
the side of the dominating sex, he disclosed at the 
end of the train a carriage on which he clapped 
the magical label of dames seules^ and, bowing Mary 
into it, he assured Monsieur that he would guar- 
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antee Madame's perfect safety and comfort there. 
He would answer for it with his person — with his 
life. 

Mary jumped in, the door was locked, and away 
rushed her small defender, with unshaken confi- 
dence in the weight of his official authority or of 
his own Napoleonic spirit, to hunt down the rebels 
who were crowding out of the carriages into which 
he had just driven them. The engine shrieked 
and moved on while Felix was still expostulating; 
but the solitary occupant of the ladies' carriage 
was not nervous, and soon forgot the strange com- 
pany in which she was travelling. But not for 
long ! At all the little wayside stations, where 
the leisurely omnibus train paused to take up some 
solitary sportsman from the fields, or for no appar- 
ent object whatever, the sounds of rioting increased 
in strength. Many a rush of blue and red figures 
was beaten back by the determined spirit in charge 
of the train ; but at every stoppage his task became 
more difficult, and the officers, if there were any, 
appeared to concern themselves little about the 
vagaries of the charges who would so soon be 
emancipated from their control. 

Miss Lanion began to feel uncomfortably anxious 
to arrive at the end of her journey. Bottles came 
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crashing from adjoining windows past her own, 
and all the discordant roars united themselves into 
one which presently became recognisable as the 
Marseillaise, yelled to the devil's own tattoo beaten 
by many a score of regulation boots on the wooden 
floors of the carriages. In the midst of this pan- 
demonium the train suddenly dived into a blackness 
which might be felt, and came to a stand-still 
there with startling effect. The noise became 
more deafening every moment, and no lamps had 
been provided for the occasion. 

For the first moment Mary deplored this neglect ; 
the next she was heartily thankful for it. For 
now, added to all the rest of the hubbub, there 
were shouts and scufflings, and banging of doors, 
and rushes past the window, which showed that 
the more active spirits were effectually breaking 
out of the narrow spaces in which they were 
cribbed, cabined, and confined. 

The little guard with his lantern galloped cease- 
lessly up and down the line, battling with the 
rebels; but as fast as he succeeded in driving 
them back into the carriages at one end there was 
a fresh outbreak at the other, and all the while 
the Marseillaise and the measured tramp of the 
feet beat on their horrible rhythm through the dark- 
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ness. It was an inferno indeed, and such an one 
as seldom falls to the lot of a lone woman to 
encounter. The minutes seemed endless, and 
after twelve or fifteen had gone by Mary cowered 
in a corner of her carriage, reduced at last to a 
condition of nervous panic. She did not know that 
the other end of the short tunnel was bounded by 
the great station itself. It was impossible to sur- 
mise that daylight, law, and order could be within 
a hundred yards' reach of this nightmare of riot. 
The tunnel was blocked ahead by other trains 
pouring into Amiens with their freights of sol- 
diery, so that the process of disgorging the crowds 
and clearing the platform for their successors was 
sufficiently long. 

Only aware of a long nightmare. Miss Lanion 
clutched her umbrella and shuddered, as some of 
the strayed revellers without rattled the door 
handle and made violent attempts to enter what 
they may have imagined to be their own carriage. 
She hardly dared to breathe, for fear of betraying 
her presence, and listened with strained ears to 
discover whether any of them came down the other 
side of the train, where she remembered the door 
had not been secured. And presently there came 
a rush of feet that way also, the door was torn 
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open, and Mary, while preparing to take flight 
from the devil into the deep sea, paused at the 
sound of a violent scuffle, of loud words from a 
commanding voice mingled with accents of whis- 
pered entreaty from the guard to some one who 
was no doubt in authority. With a heart still 
beating like a sledge-hammer, Mary waited, pre- 
pared for a doubtful athletic performance. There 
were more shouted words, and then a sound of 
retreating feet. All at once a match was struck 
outside, and at the same instant the further door 
was banged to again, while hoarse, eager whispers 
reached her ear. 'No light, for the love of God, 
sir I' Then, still lower and more mysteriously, 
came the words hissing through the darkness, 
'There is a lady in there. Monsieur.' 

' Sapristi ! ' exclaimed the other voice in changed 
accents, as the feeble glimmer of light fell to the 
ground. 

'An English lady,' gasped the guard again. 

Just then came a fresh rush of feet, met and 
beaten back by further imperious commands, issued, 
it seemed, from the doorstep of her carriage. 

Uncertain whether the guard had done her good 
or evil service in delivering up her secret to the 
unseen stranger, Mary still stood prepared for 
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flight in a thoroughly unheroic mood ; but in that 
moment of tension there flitted across her mind, 
by a strange and sudden freak of memory, the echo 
of another French voice once familiar. She was 
recalled to the immediate present by the sound of 
labouring breathing close by, a half-suppressed 
groan, and then an order from a half-choked voice 
— ^Faites ouvrir. Help me to get in. I am ill.' 

The door was opened, some one dropped heavily 
on the seat, and the long, diflBcult gasps came now 
from very near her. 

' Vbild^ Monsieur; there you are. Pardon, Ma- 
dame, Monsieur is ill.' The door was slammed, 
the key turned, the guard hurried away, and Mary 
was locked up with the mysterious rSaerviste^ who 
might or might not be breathing his last within 
three feet of her. 

For by this time her nerves were quite demoral- 
ised, and the continuance of the dreadful din all 
round, the ceaseless roaring of the Marseillaise to 
the thunder of a couple of hundred feet, did not 
tend to restore them. 

But when the gasps opposite became perceptibly 
fainter, after a minute or so, Mary Lanion came to 
her senses from the first panic she had ever indulged 
in, greatly ashamed of herself. Here was somebody 
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beyond all doubt in urgent need of help, a yard 
away from her, while she gave the reins to an idle 
fit of nerves. She groped for her travelling bag on 
the floor, and contrived to find in it a little flask of 
brandy and water. Attuning her voice so as to be 
heard through the noise, she offered it in her best 
French to her fellow-traveller. There was a rat- 
tling of accoutrements on the seat opposite, a few 
quick pants followed by a long-drawn sigh, as of 
relief from physical oppression, and at last a voice 
speaking feebly and in jerks, but in perfect Eng- 
lish — 

^A thousand thanks, Madame ... a thousand 
apologies, too ... I am liable to sudden attacks 
. . . but this one is over now. You are very good. 
I am greatly obliged to you.' She had succeeded 
in fiUing the sUver cup and putting it into a cold 
and trembling hand. She had begun groping again 
for further remedies ; but now she suddenly sat 
down again on her seat, incapable of movement or 
speech. 

For the voice began again, growing stronger 
and also more familiar with every word — ' For- 
give me for answering you in English, but it is a 
great pleasure to me to speak it . . . Your voice 
reminded me . . .' The rest died away in the 
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coarse tumult surrounding them as the train gave 
a jerk and moved on. 

Another minute or two and the grey light of 
Amiens Station revealed two blanched and startled 
faces to one another. 
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CHAPTER XX 

Meanwhile Virginia Rigby had descended from 
the Calais express at Amiens in some perturbation 
of mind. She had not expected to plunge into the 
midst of a noisy crowd of French soldiers ; the 
scene was certainly more picturesque than com- 
fortable for an inexperienced British traveller who 
had never been abroad before. 

In vain she addressed one official after the other 
in classic periods and the accent of Northumber- 
land. When they took the trouble of answering 
her at all, as they rushed by, she gathered little 
from their replies, which were obviously the reverse 
of bland. Seeing, however, that the soldiers were 
gradually dispersing, and that Mary had not arrived, 
Virginia dragged her bundle of wraps into a corner 
of the refreshment room, and sat down to a brioche 
and Ruskin's little book on the cathedral, deter- 
mined to make the best of an uncomfortable situa- 
tion. She did not know the name of the hotel they 
were going to, or how to reclaim her baggage from 
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the authorities ; so there was nothing for it but to 
wait till her friend appeared. She assumed a for- 
bidding expression as a protection to her age and 
sex, mindful of the alarming legends she had heard 
about the obtrusive gallantry of the French nation. 
Virginia was prepared to defend her dignity with 
her life, and would have found it hard to believe 
how little occasion she had to dread any superfluous 
admiration from a benighted Frenchman. He, poor 
man, would certainly be much more inclined to hurry 
past, thanking Heaven that his womenkind resem- 
ble so little the angular and crumpled objects by 
which the feminine portion of our country is so 
liberally represented abroad. 

After a time Virginia took her Ruskin to the 
door, and looked cautiously about her. The crowd 
had thinned, and she ventured along the platform 
to search for Mary. But at that instant the 
train came in, pouring out a fresh mob of ri%er- 
viateSy and Virginia hastily retreated again to her 
quiet corner in the refreshment room, where she 
ordered a cup of coffee and milk, in the belief 
that she was adapting herself to the customs of 
the country. 

Presently it struck her that she had not yet dis- 
covered the waiting room, where her friend might 
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have taken shelter from the crowd, and be expecting 
her all this time ; and feeling courageous after the 
coffee, she succeeded in making her way to the door 
of the big, dreary place. It was not well lighted, 
and she descried only scattered groups of native 
travellers ; it smelt stuffy, and Miss Rigby decided 
that she would return to her former resting-place. 
Before finally turning away she looked round once 
more through her glasses, and passed in review a 
couple of benevolent-looking priests reading their 
oflBces, a collection of chattering children climbing 
over the persons of their parents to obtain fresh sup- 
plies of apples and galette from a market basket on 
the table, and finally a blue and red soldier, who 
was talking in a low voice to some one in the far- 
thest corner who chanced to be hidden by his per- 
son. Just as she was about to push the swing door 
back again he moved to one side, and Virginia 
caught sight of the woman who had been facing 
him. He was holding one of her hands, but she 
did not seem to know it ; her face was bent down 
and in shadow, yet it was evidently a moment of 
absorbing interest to them both. Whether from 
pure inquisitiveness or from a sudden flash of per- 
ception, Virginia could not afterwards recall ; but 
she fixed her eyes upon them for a moment. The 
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woman lifted her head, and the grey light fell upon 
the face of Mary Lanion. 

There could be no doubt about it, though for one 
long minute Virginia distrusted her own senses or 
glasses. The chosen bride of the greatest and best 
of men, the object of that high devotion, the beloved 
and respected secretary of Bronte Hall, whom Miss 
Rigby had hitherto believed even worthy of the hon- 
our bestowed upon her, stood with her hand clasped 
in that of a ' common soldier,' evidently unconscious 
of everything but his presence. And in less than a 
week she was to marry Edward Bruce. 

Virginia turned and fled from the unhallowed 
sight. Her face was grey and drawn. She never 
paused until she had passed far beyond the station 
limits out into the untainted air, where she could 
draw a free breath again. She had to lean for a 
moment against a hoarding, covered with gaudy 
advertisements, until her giddy head grew steadier. 
Then she rushed on through the streets of Amiens 
like a guilty fugitive, and finally wandered round and 
round the cathedral until dusk came on. A sudden 
hailstorm rattled so noisily on her tarpaulin sailor 
hat as to command a gleam of attention, and she 
entered the great building for shelter, with little 
thought of Ruskin in her head now. Indeed, she 
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had afterwards only hazy impressions of solemn 
shadows on far-away arches and pillars, of the dis- 
tant drone of an invisible service, and of the smell 
of incense everywhere. 

When Virginia Rigby set out from her native land 
to attend the marriage of Edward Bruce with Mary 
Lanion she believed that she had drained a bitter 
draught to the dregs, and she had done so in a silent 
fashion, unlike her usual habits. She thought she 
had escaped all observation, even Kitty's detestable 
penetration, which really amounted to an instinct, 
and as such might be called unintelligent. 

When the spartan arrived at home for the ' Long ' 
she felt herself fairly safe. Her mother, harassed 
with domestic cares, indeed looked at the pasty 
cheeks and heavy eyes with black lines under them, 
from time to time, her forehead even more puckered 
than usual, as she suggested cod-liver oil, iron, steel, 
hot baths, cold baths, milk diet, and beefsteak diet 
by turns, until her daughter snubbed her into silence 
and claimed liberty for her digestion and its vaga- 
ries. 

But now Virginia began to realise that life is a 
much more complicated business than she imagined, 
and that if to suffer and be still is hard enough, to 
suffer and to act may sometimes prove harder yet. 
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The painful office which it now seemed to be her 
duty to perform on behalf of Mr. Bruce was one 
which set some hidden string of feeling, more deli- 
cate than anyone would have suspected her of, quiv- 
ering with anguish. For the first time she shrank 
with horror from performing the part of the candid 
friend. She clung to the hope that Mary had still 
a sufficient remnant of honourable feeling left to 
render it unnecessary ; but when she thought of the 
nearness of the wedding day, her mind was shaken 
with doubt. 

To think that she was to be instrumental in 
dashing the cup of happiness from the lips of 
Edward Bruce ! Even now he was hurrying 
towards them to claim the woman who could 
stand listening to words from another man which 
called up that look on her face ! True, it had not 
been a happy expression, but there was something 
in its very despair which constituted a treason. 

Virginia had sunk unconsciously upon a prie-dieu 
before one of the side altars, and here, where many 
another heavy-laden spirit had brought its burden, 
she crouched, and cried out in her heart to the 
unseen powers whose existence she had been so 
fond of disproving, that she was not strong enough 
for the task set before her. 
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When the custodian came to tell her the cathe- 
dral was about to close she wandered out and 
made her way to the station again, still uncertain 
whether she was going to take the next train back 
to Calais or that steep and narrow path of duty 
which would lead her to Mary and the hateful 
situation. She was so tired as she plodded along 
through drizzling rain that she determined to 
put off the decision until she reached the station, 
and here it was suddenly taken out of her hands. 
As she was passing through the entrance she 
brushed against some one who was coming out, 
and a cheerful voice exclaimed, 'By the powers 
of war. Miss Rigby I How did you come here ? 
Do you mean to say you have missed Mary ? She 
must have arrived ages ago. What has happened? 
You look half dead ! ' 

Her umbrella and bag were taken out of her 
cold hands, and she felt, with a certain sense of 
relief, that much moral responsibility went with 
them. 

In a very short time they reached the brightly- 
lit hotel, and Mary was summoned to take charge 
of the forlorn wanderer. 

Miss Rigby might have found it difficult to ex- 
plain what outward and visible signs of guilt she 
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expected to perceive in the culprit, but undoubt- 
edly it was something of a shock to see Mary look 
so much like her usual self. And yet it was with 
a fresh sinking of heart that she noted, when they 
were alone together, a new constraint and uneasi- 
ness in the secretary's manner : it seemed to crys- 
tallise what might, after all, have proved to be a 
bad dream into a reality. The girls fell into a 
silence which it was difficult to break, and Mary 
soon left her friend to continue her preparations 
for dinner alone. 

There was little time for reflection, for presently 
Felix came knocking at the door to announce that 
the soup was brought up, and to shout other items 
of encouraging information through it. Clearly it 
was impossible to testify just yet. 

The round table, with its shaded candles and 
bright bouquets of autumn leaves and flowers on 
the white cloth, looked wonderfully cheerful. A 
little wood fire crackled on the hearth, and the 
insidious odour of excellent consomme helped to 
produce an irrepressible attack of good spirits in 
Felix. Notwithstanding a whole array of untoward 
circumstances — the approaching sacrifice of Mary, 
the horrible manner in which their guest had fag- 
gotted herself, the hideous way in which her hair 
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was dragged back from her sallow face, and there 
being no Kitty to confide these vexations to and 
to laugh at him and with him — Mr. Lanion's natu- 
ral buoyancy asserted itself. He began drawing 
Virginia out after his old fashion, and talking just 
the sort of bright nonsense which thoroughly be- 
wildered her, while he ministered to all her creat- 
ure comforts. 

Of course, she rose to every bait, as usual, and 
wondered more than ever how a person of so friv- 
olous a habit of mind, and holding views so super- 
ficial, could possibly have earned distinction by 
genuine scientific achievement. She put this co- 
nundrum to him presently with her accustomed 
frankness, and he replied that if everybody saw 
through him as she did the truth would no doubt 
be recognised. 

She wrangled with him, and lectured him, but 
could not help laughing at his stories, and sighing 
as she looked at his kind, bright face over the 
mixture of true metal and trash she took it to 
represent ; it really was impossible to help liking 
him. She absolutely forgot her troubles for a time, 
and was just about to tell him how bad he and 
Kitty must be for one another morally when she 
noticed that he was signing to the waiter to fill 
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up his sister's glass with champagne. Then it 
occurred to her that Mary had hardly spoken all 
through dinner; and glancing at her for the first 
time since they sat down, she saw how white and 
drawn her face looked. Miss Rigby compressed 
her lips into a thin line, and said to herself she 
did not care a snap what Mary might be suffer- 
ing, she deserved it all, and a great deal more. 

Presently a telegram was brought in with the 
coffee, and handed to Miss Lanion. Her compan- 
ions watched her expectantly, for they knew Mr. 
Bruce had arranged to report himself on his way 
home about this time. Mary turned red and 
white by turns. She laid the envelope, unopened, 
on the table, and tried to lift a coffee cup from 
the tray ; but it rattled so she hastily put it down 
again, and signed to the waiter to pass on. 

Felix frowned, and plunged into a fresh contro- 
versy with his guest; but he kept his eye on 
Mary, for he did not even break off the remark 
he was making when he jumped to his feet the 
next minute and caught his sister adroitly in his 
arms. She had risen from her chair, after read- 
ing the contents of the blue envelope, and then 
staggered backwards. Before Virginia realised 
what had happened a helpless, inanimate figure 
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was laid on the sofa close by. She started up 
with exclamations, clutching a cup of hot coffee 
in one hand and a water carafe in the other. 
Which of the two she intended to apply as a re- 
storative was not clear; but Felix, with a fresh 
exercise of dexterity, seized them both as she ran 
forward, and gently but firmly planted Miss 
Rigby on her chair again. 

'Please stay where you are,' he said in an ami- 
able but authoritative manner. It was his profes- 
sional one, and quite new to Virginia. She stared 
at him with still further stupefaction when he 
presently suggested that she should try one of 
the apples on the table in an unconcerned voice. 
He had opened the window, and was attending to 
Mary with quiet and deft movements all the 
time. 

The champion of the woman's movement began 
to feel the full outrage of being made to sit still 
and amuse herself while a male creature in dress 
clothes was attending to a fainting woman, and 
talking to her as if she was an idiot all the time, 
and had to be kept quiet. 

' Yes,' he was saying, ' a friend gave me those 
apples to-day. I know the orchard they came 
from well. It is a real verger du roi. They are 
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unlike any others of their kind. They might 
have heen plucked from the fatal tree, but they 
were not, for there is no serpent in that garden. 
It is a dangerous thing. Miss Rigby, to be entirely 
destitute of the serpent and his wisdom. See 
here what it leads to.' He was bending over his 
sister. Virginia once more sprang to her feet, 
determined not to be suppressed this time. 

'Mr. Lanion, this is monstrous! You must let 

me I must. Oh ! ' with sudden alarm, as 

she caught sight of a still face — ^ Oh ! Are you 
quite sure it is really only an ordinary faint? I 
have never seen anyone look so. I will ring the 
bell, and call somebody. How do you suppose I 
could sit still and look on while . . .' 

' If you can't, please go to your room,' he inter- 
rupted. And how it happened she hardly knew, 
but in an instant the door was opened for her, in 
another it somehow shut behind her, and the key 
was turned into the lock. It was not nice of 
Felix; but he also had a good deal to try him 
just then, and Virginia was an extra straw of no 
mean quality. He was only just in time. 

Mary gave a great sigh and sat up. She looked 
about her in a dazed fashion, and caught sight of 
the torn blue envelope lying on the floor. Then 
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she buried her face in the cushions and shivered 
all over. Her brother silently took possession of 
the offending object, put it out of sight, and, sitting 
down, began to talk in a calm, even voice. 

'I don't think, Mary, I have ever done full 
justice to Virginia. I hope I shall in future, but, 
as the German gentleman said, if the ghost is will- 
ing the meat is weak. Just drink a little of this. 
Ah! I thought so.' . 

His sister had struggled to her feet only to sit 
down again with some suddenness on the nearest 
chair. The floodgates which had been locked for 
the last year gave way suddenly, and again Felix 
witnessed what nobody else had seen since she 
was a child — Mary in a passion of overmastering 
sobs. He let it have its way while he walked up 
and down the room, wondering what would be the 
next development of an affair which a monstrous 
perversion, in the shape of a mistaken duty, had 
created for the torment of several deserving indi- 
viduals, Felix Lanion amongst them. 

' We are all tied up in knots,' he thought. ' Oh I 
if Heaven would send a deux ex machind in any 
shape or form ; but no such luck is likely to 
befall us. We have done all we can, and that 
is nothing.' 
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Yet, even while he groaned in spirit, the unat- 
tainable god was already within their gates. 

Mary retreated to her room without exchanging 
another word with her brother ; but on the thresh- 
old she looked into his face, clouded with care 
and trouble on her behalf, and suddenly printed a 
humbly eloquent kiss on his black cloth shoulder 
before she vanished. 

Felix wiped his perspiring brow as he came back 
into the sitting-room to seek an interval of peace 
and tobacco, which he felt he had fairly earned. 
He took out the fatal telegram, which he had 
crushed into his pocket, and read — 'I arrive Paris 
Friday from Marseilles. Arrange marriage for Sat- 
urday. Bruce.' And this was Wednesday evening. 

There was a sort of pleasure in crushing it 
viciously into the smouldering logs until it caught 
and shot flaming up the chimney. ' There, by the 
grace of God,' exclaimed Felix aloud, ' goes Edward 
Bruce 1 ' 

'I want to speak to you, and — well — it is about 
that,' said a voice. He turned with a start, and 
saw Virginia standing beside him, as white as a 
ghost — a poor, pasty ghost with phantom eye- 
brows, and a figure as straight as a telegraph post. 

'I have a very painful duty to perform,' she 
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began again, panting for breath and twisting her 
fingers together. 

'Then don't perform it,' said Felix, in a voice 
of entreaty, scenting more fruitless feminine agi- 
tations with a sinking heart. ' Painful duties are 
better left alone, believe me, Miss Virginia ; par- 
ticularly when they mean having something un- 
pleasant to say. It never does any good.' 

She looked at him with scorn, and holding 
steadily to the purpose for which she had braced 
herself, went on, 'There is something which has 
got to be said, and done, too. This marriage 
must not take place : it must be stopped now.' 

Felix jumped to his feet. 'Shake hands, Miss 
Rigby 1 ' 'I had no idea,' he was on the point of 
adding, ' that you were so sensible,' but substi- 
tuted in time, ' You felt like this about it, too. I 
agree with you entirely.' 

' You do ! ' she exclaimed with astonishment, 
being prepared for anything rather than this. 

' Do ? When did I not ? But how can one 
coerce a young woman of Mary's age and mus- 
cular development? Even now it's all very well 
for us to be of one mind ; but what if she insists, 
as she probably will, on going through with her 
pigheaded folly ? ' 
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'I don't understand,' said Virginia, sitting 
down to face a situation which she felt was be- 
coming more obscure every moment, 'which — 
that is, I mean, what folly ? ' 

' Which ! ' echoed Felix with a forlorn laugh. 
'Why, the one crowning revenge Nature has 
taken for a youth given over to common sense 
and seriousness — the fatal folly of thinking she 
could marry Bruce, of course.' 

'That is a fatal folly,' broke out Virginia 
bitterly ; ' but it is his alone. Her share of it is 
worse : it is a crime.' 

Then she grew crimson all over, and longed to 
rush out of the room ; but her task was not com- 
pleted. The martyr was still tied to her rack. 

Felix gave what was equivalent to a long 
mental whistle ; but made no sign outwardly, 
beyond looking carefully away from her. 

' So that's it, is it ? ' he thought. ' How odd 1 
Well, it's all in our favour, anyway. Well done, 
poor Virginia 1 Brave little soul in buckram 1 ' 
Then aloud, ' I must have been completely mis- 
taken. I thought you encouraged the engagement 
all along.' 

'So I did, and I did my best to encourage Mr. 
Bruce, too,' bitterly, ' when he was much depressed 
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— at the time you and she went to Paris last 
year.' 

' The deuce you did ! Forgive me, but may I 
ask why ? ' said Felix, belabouring a log with an 
undersized poker, and beginning to feel more 
puzzled than ever. 

'Because he wanted it so,' in a low voice. 
' And I thought then Mary was all he — I mean, 
that she was the right wife for him.' 

'You don't now,' said Felix, turning suddenly 
to fix a keen glance upon her ; 'yet you came 
here prepared to countenance this marriage, did 
you not ? ' Silence. ' Or did you come to pre- 
vent it ? If so, why, oh ! why, Miss Rigby, did 
you leave it till now ? ' 

' Mr. Lanion, I cannot answer any questions. 
I have said what I had to say. I am going 
home to-morrow morning. Only remember, this 
marriage must be prevented at all costs, or I am 
sure a great wrong will be done.' 

'Having said so much, you must tell me one 
thing more. Remember how important it is. Did 
you think so before to-day, or is it something 
new? ' 

' New to me I ' she exclaimed at last with a 
great effort. 
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' Miss Virginia,' he said with grave insistence, ' I 
appeal to you to help me — and them. I believe 
you know something which I, perhaps, do not, 
and which I must be told if anything is to be 
done. For heaven's sake, put aside all minute 
scruples. I beg you to tell me plainly what you 
mean.' 

He stood in front of her now. Virginia leaned 
her elbows on the table and covered her face 
with her hands. 

'I cannot,' she almost whispered. 'Never in 
my life have I played so low a part as this.' 

Felix felt more than ever sure his random shot 
had found its mark. 

'You must,' he said gently, laying his hand on 
her arm. 'Something or other has accidentally 
come to your knowledge. What is it? I am 
asking you a hard thing, I know. Only a woman 
so honourable and upright as yourself can spea.k 
and help them now.' 

She was still silent. He tried again. 

' Have you ever known Mary do a thing which 
was not perfectly honest and straightforward ? ' 

'No,' said Mary's friend, writhing. 'I always 

believed her incapable of such a thing until to 

I mean, till now.' 
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'May you not be mistaken now?' 

'No, I am not mistaken,' said a mufiBed voice 
through the hands. 

His face brightened suddenly. He was begin- 
ning to see daylight. 

'Tell me — I have nearly done- — had you seen 
Mary before I met you to-day ? She had not seen 
you, I know.' 

'Yes,' very slowly, 'I had.' 

' She was not alone then ? ' cried the inquisitor 
triumphantly. 

His victim raised her face suddenly and, meet- 
ing his eyes, shook her head — 'No, she was not 
alone.' 

They were both silent for a minute or two. 
' Good-night,' said Virginia in a tired voice, stand- 
ing up, 'and good-bye. I have done. It rests 
with you now. I shall start early in the morning. 
You can tell Mary why I have gone.' 

'No,' said Felix, barring her way for a moment; 
'I am afraid you must tell her that yourself. I 
am sorry, Miss Virginia. You have done bravely. 
One pull more and your task will be over.' 

' Must I ? ' plaintively. 

'Yes, you must.' 

She looked at him despairingly for a minute, 
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but saw no relenting in his eye, though he was 
sincerely sorry for her, and thought better of her 
than he had ever done before. With a sigh Miss 
Rigby straightened her back, pulled herself together 
like a soldier falling into line, and nodded acquies- 
cence as she left the room. 

' So he has turned up again, has he ? ' muttered 
Felix as he returned once more to a tranquil ciga- 
rette and his arm-chair. ' What an extraordinary 
chance; for, of course, it was a chance that she met 
him — on her side, anyway. Now, if I had been 
there I should have had to kick him. Perhaps — 
who knows? — it is a good thing I wasn't. Fancy 
having to kick old Jean! How beastly I A plague 
on all these women I ' 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Next day Felix Lanion and his sister found them- 
selves once more in Paris together. They had not 
exchanged a word on the subject which was ab- 
sorbing them both, and Felix had to devour his 
curiosity as to what had passed between Mary and 
his ally of the evening before. In any case, it 
was impossible to communicate with Edward Bruce; 
so he had to possess his soul in what patience it 
could muster, and await the progress of events. 

On this rainy autumnal afternoon the two faces 
sat looking out of separate windows in a sitting- 
room at the Continental Hotel with so similar an 
expression of perplexed despondency that no passer- 
by, looking up, could have mistaken their relation- 
ship to one another. Mrs. Lanion and Kitty were 
not due till the evening; they did not wish their 
French friends to know they were in Paris, and 
they were incapable of occupation or distraction 
just at present. Though both pretended to be 
reading, each would probably have been at a loss 
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to describe the nature of the literature which was 
before them. 

It was a surprise when the door opened and 
Dr. Bernard was announced. He stepped quickly 
into the room, with his old perfunctory bow to its 
female occupant, and rapid greeting to Felix. 

' Why, Sir ! ' cried his disciple. ' How did you 
know we were here? We have only just arrived.' 

'I know, I know.' The familiar short utterance 
brought back a host of associations to each of his 
hearers. 

' What ! you know ? Have you added the black 
art to your others?' exclaimed Felix. 

A rare frosty smile glittered for a moment 
across that austere countenance. 

'Not the black art; but a witch, perhaps.' The 
observation was astounding, and they looked at 
him quite apprehensively. 

'Felix, my dear boy,' he said, laying his hand 
on the young man's shoulder — another unusual 
performance — ' I congratulate you. I always 
hoped you would not endanger your career by 
marrying, and exposing yourself to the consequent 
domestic interruptions. I believe I was wrong. 
At any rate, your young wife is charming. You 
have chosen well. You will take care of her. 
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All will be well. Happy young people ! ' He 
nodded his head several times, and actually sighed. 
* Had any one ever seen Dr. Bernard in such a 
mood before ? ' Mary wondered to herself. 

Felix laid hold of his arm — 'What? Where, 
how, when have you seen my wife since we were 
married? Are we all performing in a Palais 
Royal farce ? I shall call you out. Sir. I left her 
only yesterday by the sea in the respectable care 
of my aged grandmother, and here you and she 
appear to have contrived a clandestine meeting 
directly my back was turned 1 ' 

Bernard looked quite genial ; he was immensely 
flattered. 

' Yes, we have met, and no later than this morn- 
ing, in the balcony at Frascati's. I come now 
from Le Havre. I went there yesterday to fetch 
Jean Lanion home; but found he had left before 
I arrived.' 

His forehead creased again into lines of care and 
thought : a perceptible chill fell upon them all. 

' Oh ! ' observed Felix in an elaborately careless 
voice ; ' so he has come back from his travels, 
then ? ' 

Mary turned away abruptly, and took up her 
station by the window, where she became absorbed 
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in the view of the rain-sodden trees and blurred 
outlines of further Paris, beyond the Tuileries 
gardens. 

'He has come back, yes. It was more than I 
expected,' said Bernard, sitting down, and press- 
ing the tips of his fingers thoughtfully together. 

'Ah! and Madame Lanion? To tell the truth, 
urgent family affairs' — he glanced towards his 
sister — 'must absorb us for a few days, and I 
may not be able to go and see her just yet ; so 
please don't mention that we are here.' 

' I mention nothing, to Madame Lanion above all.' 

Something ominous in his manner constrained 
Felix to ask : 

' Tell me, what is wrong ? Is it something new ? ' 

'New and old,' replied the sage with oracular 
melancholy. ' If the axe fell only on the withered 
branches in this world, that would be something 
new.' No learning and no distinction suffice to 
preserve a Frenchman from plunging into truisms 
in moments of agitation. 

' On whose shoulders is the axe going to fall 
now?' asked Felix. 

'My dear boy, it can be no secret to you that 
Jean is doomed. He knew it himself before you 
left Paris last year.' 
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Here the blind-cord in Mary's window suddenly- 
fell with a rattle. 

'Good God, Sirl what do you mean? You are 
talking in riddles. Ah ! Mary, had you not better 
go and take your hat off? You must be tired.' 

'I have no secrets to tell,' said Bernard coolly, 
'and, surely, no riddles for you? Is it possible 
that you did not know ? They all do now, except 
his mother, who will not.' 

The figure by the window stood as motionless as 
a graven image. 

'Know what, man? I know nothing I' cried 
Felix sharply. 

Bernard continued his own train of thought, 
regardless of interruptions, as usual : ' After all, it 
is better she should shut her eyes as long as she 
can, since nothing can be done. If Jean insists 
upon shortening the time that remains by dragging 
himself about, a man amongst men, to the last, who 
can blame him ? You or I would choose to do the 
same, if we could. But what an effort of will ! 
It may break down at any moment. To witness it, 
knowing, as you and I do, what it means, is pain- 
ful, excessively painful.' 

' What is it ? ' asked Felix, with a white face. 

Bernard mentioned a painful form of heart dis- 
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ease. Felix hid his face in his hands ; but pres- 
ently a thought struck him^ and he looked up 
eagerly. 

' Bernard, I saw a case of that in our hospital, in 
which an extraordinary revival took place at what 
seemed the very last stage. The man did not die 
until five years afterwards ; this summer, in fact.' 

' Extraordinary, indeed,' said the savant drily ; 
'but I presume he had not been doing nearly 
three weeks' service as a r^serviste under canvas 
just beforehand.' 

'What! Has Jean been doing his service? 
Impossible ! ' 

'Quite so; but true, nevertheless. He came 
home from South America in La Dauphin^ on 
purpose, though it was quite unnecessary. Of 
course, I said my say. "Let me alone," he said. 
" What can it matter ? I can die, but I cannot be 
ill; tears, sad scenes, medicine bottles, bed, no — 
for these I have no courage. My mother must 
suffer as much whenever it comes. Let it be 
short and sharp, for her as well as for me. I tell 
you I am tired, Bernard, tired of it. What bene- 
fit can a few months more of the process be to 
any one? Besides, while I am alive, I mean to 
perform my duties as a citizen.'" 
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'How was it I knew nothing of this?' exclaimed 
Felix. *Tell me, when did it all begin?' 

* I began to fear for him greatly two years ago. 
He discovered it, and at once made arrangements 
for retiring from the Bank to do some work of 
his own. "If I have not much time," he said, 
"I will waste no more of it." You no doubt 
remember the storms which greeted his sudden 
resolution? Of course, he kept the reason of it 
to himself. Soon afterwards, while you were over 
here last year, an extraordinary improvement took 
place in him. I myself began to think I had been 
wrong. By the beginning of June he was a new 
creature. I was almost convinced — almost. One 
day he came to me and said, "Bernard, look here. 

I have been to D (jon know the fool). He 

vows there is nothing the matter with me. What 
have you got to say to that, you old raven?" 

'I said, "Jean, it is possible that ass D 

may, for once, be right." 

'"In that case," he said, looking at me very 
hard, "I have a right to be happy like other 
people." I stared at him, wondering what he 
meant. He only laughed, and threw up his hat 
like a schoolboy as he rushed off. But he put his 
head in at the door again. " Bernard, what should 
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you say if I were to marry again now, hein?^^ " Be 
off ! " said I. " There is a roomful of sick people 
waiting for me. I don't want you any more." 
What could any man have said ? I had my doubts ; 
but they Vere only apprehensions then, without 
solid evidence to justify them. 

'Not long afterwards Jean appeared very early 
one morning in my room, before I was dressed — 
haggard, changed, the ghost of himself. The truth 
was evident, and he dragged it from me. He must 
have had some shock, I think. In our profession, 
Felix, there are certain moments which would make 
any of us renounce it to escape without speaking; 
but they have to be faced. He took it in silence, 
and only said good-bye as he rose to go away. 
" Let me speak to them," 1 said. " Certainly not," 
he replied. "Remember, this is my secret. I am 
not going to be an invalid, if I have got to die. 
Not a word to anyone." 

' " But you will speak to Felix, at least," I said. 

'"Ah I Felix, yes; that is another matter." 
Then he held out his hand. " Thank you. Good- 
bye, old friend." I did not see him again until I 
went to meet him at Le Havre, when he arrived in 
the DauphinS three weeks ago. I never expected 
he would reach France alive ; but he has done so. 
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and it seems he has survived the camp. The end 
must be very near now.' 

Felix had rested his elbows on the table, and 
half hidden his face in his hands. Amongst other 
recollections, one had special poignancy. It was 
the manner in which he had parted from Jean 
Lanion that midsummer night. He remembered 
that there had been something Jean had wanted 
to tell him, and he would not hear a word from 
him. There was a sudden rustle of skirts as 
Mary passed out of the room quickly and quietly. 
He had forgotten her presence while Bernard was 
talking. There was only one thing more to ask. 
It was hateful, but it had to be done. 

'What became of Jacqueline Fleury? Did she 
leave him at Buenos Ayres ? ' 

' Did she what ? ' exclaimed the doctor, adjusting 
his gold spectacles, and staring as if he thought his 
favourite pupil had suddenly gone mad. ' My good 
boy, what has that person to do with Buenos Ayres, 
or Jean Lanion, either ? ' 

' Do you mean to say you did not know she ran 
off with him ? ' 

' Ran off with him I ' repeated the older man 
with still further stupefaction. ' You can't mean 
with Jean ? ' 
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' But of course I do ! She sent me a list of 
the passengers on his ship, with her name under- 
lined.' 

' The baggage ! ' exclaimed Bernard with a short 
laugh. 'So that was her final effort to stir up 
mischief, and the dead embers of your youthful 
passion, was it ? She may have got her name put 
on, or found that one of the passengers was a 
namesake. How could you be taken in by such 
a preposterous trick ? Jacqueline, indeed I Why, 
he had lived for years in the house with her, and 
only thought of her as a troublesome but unfortu- 
nate protSgSe of his mother's. What on earth 
induced you to believe such a thing ? ' 

Felix did not enlighten him, and only asked if 
Mademoiselle Fleury had then continued to live 
with Madame Lanion. 

' No, indeed. Soon after Jean's departure Made- 
moiselle took la clS des champs, and ran off to 
Mademoiselle B., the actress, to whom she had 
obtained an introduction. She made her dSbut on 
the stage, but failed completely ; which is curious, 
considering her talent for dramatic performances. 
The last thing heard of her was that she had gone 
to England under doubtful circumstances. Ah, 
bah I why waste time talking about a subject of so 
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little value? I must go. Felix, don't wait long. 
Come to them soon.' 

*0f course, sir, I shall lose no time. I have 
lost too much already.' 

Bernard departed. The room was growing dark. 
Mary came in very quietly. Felix, lost in sad 
thoughts, started, to find her standing before him. 
He could not see her face, for her back was turned 
to the fast-fading light. She spoke in a still, 
small voice, unlike her own— ^ 

' Felix, you were right. I have made a horrible 
mistake. I cannot marry this man. It would be 
wrong. I have been wrong all through. Tell me, 
what must I do?' 

Felix behaved nobly. For some minutes he 
said nothing at all : he was so busy vanquishing 
ApoUyon and his host, all the obvious, useless, 
and detestable rejoinders to Mary's long-delayed 
confession of defeat. His impetuous temper had 
been severely tried of late. What Mary had brought 
upon herself and them all now was enough to make 
the most long-suffering brother turn. Sometimes 
the people who explode over trifles behave with 
surprising equanimity under a provocation suflicient 
to arouse the wrath of a saint. They become 
aware, perhaps, of the inadequacy of so ordinary 
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an emotion, or they are conscious of the danger 
of indulging in it. 

*I want to say as little as I can help,' he said 
at last, after biting his moustache and nipping a 
great many observations in the bud as they rose to 
his lips. ' But since you have at last recognised 
the truth, should you mind telling me what induced 
you ever to undertake this engagement at all ? ' 

' It would take too long to tell. There was a 
misunderstanding. He, Edward, thought I had 
pledged myself before I went to Paris.' 

Felix uttered a sound. He minded less now 
about the unhappy bridegroom ; but remembering 
what passed between him and Mary just after Mr. 
Bruce's first proposal to her, in the field path a 
year and a half ago, he swallowed another ' I told 
you so.' 

' It seemed to be my duty,' continued Mary ; 
'he — I mean I — thought I owed it to him. It 
did not seem to matter then what happened to me, 
and it mattered very much to him.' 

*It will matter a good deal to him now, I am 
afraid,' said her brother grimly. 

' He said his life would be spoiled if I did not 
marry him,' continued Mary, like a penitent in the 
confessional. 
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' It will scarcely be so bad as that, I hope ; but 
to throw a man over on the eve of the wedding 
is — well, rough treatment, Mary; and is liable, 
I fear, to be called by hard names, too.' 

' It is so bad,' she said in a sepulchral voice, 
*that I believe even now I ought to go through 
with it.' 

' Oh ! I did not go so far as that,' he exclailned 
hastily. 'Besides, though both he and you have 
behaved very badly, I don't think either of you 
quite deserve that.' 

*I can't,' she exclaimed despairingly; 'I carCt 
marry him now.' 

' How was it you did not discover that fact until 
so late ? There is the mischief of it : less than 
two days before the wedding. Good Lord! Mary 
— but there, it is no use talking of that now. It 
was always obvious you could not bear the sight 
of him ; but ' 

She would have protested ; but, holding up his 
hand to silence her, he continued, 'I suppose it 
was yesterday and to-day that your eyes were 
opened, and you discovered that you were, after 
all, not quite different to all other human beings?' 

She met his eyes without flinching, though she 
grew paler still. 
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'I think you know all, Felix,' she said simply. 

'My poor girl, I do,' he answered, melting at 
last. Their hands met in their common grief, and 
anger vanished away. 

After a while Mary spoke, almost timidly. * Felix, 
it is impossible to let Mr. Bruce know until he 
gets here to-morrow evening. There is no way of 
intercepting him on the journey. He gave no 
address at Marseilles. I shall have' (in a shaking 
voice) 'to meet him at the station.' 

*I am afraid nobody can help you over that 
stile. You will have to see him, of course. Per- 
sonally, I should not choose a railway station for 
an interview of that sort.' (He could not suppress 
a momentary twinkle as he spoke, but she was 
beyond embarrassment from such allusions.) 'Of 
course, it will fall to my happy lot to meet him 
first. I will bring him here to you.' 

Poor Felix reflected with some bitterness that 
people who persistently overdraw their account at 
the bank of their moral forces never meet their 
liabilities single-handed, but always involve inno- 
cent victims when the inevitable bill has to be 
paid. Yet they never think of this until after- 
wards. If it were possible to remember that we 
are all solidairea for better or worse with re- 
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gard to every step we take in life, might there 
not be less individual recklessness and fewer 
despairs? 

Mrs. Lanion the elder was excessively angry 
when she was informed on her arrival of the turn 
affairs had taken. She expressed herself trenchantly 
to the culprit, who was obliged to admit the truth 
of most of her remarks. To do the old lady jus- 
tice, her sense of honour smarted almost as much 
as her outraged feelings of decorum; and the 
thought of the scandal her grand-daughter's con- 
duct would give rise to enraged her. Never, she 
explained, had she herself, in the course of her 
many and varied experiences, brought discredit 
upon herself or her family. It was shockingly ill- 
bred, and showed a want of all womanly feeling. 
She parted from her grand-daughter that night 
with a fervent regret that Providence had seen 
fit to bless her with one at all, and Mary was 
quite disposed by that time to echo her sentiments. 

But, after all, was it she who was mainly re- 
sponsible for the situation in which, they all found 
themselves? Was she entirely responsible for her 
own characteristics? Edward Bruce also had his 
share in the present disaster ; still, no doubt, Mary 
was greatly to blame. *It was just the sort of 
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thing you might have known she would do,' said 
her grandmother; and here even Felix and Kitty 
could not help secretly agreeing with the dowager, 
though they did not say so. 

It is said there are people who are really able 
to learn something from experience. It remained 
to be seen whether Mary Lanion was one of these. 
They are, at any rate, much fewer in number than 
current sayings would lead one to believe. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

About six o'clock next morning, when the sky was 
turning grey, a knock at Mary Lanion's door woke 
her with a start. She had heard five strike be- 
fore her eyes had closed on the weary witches' 
dance of revolving thoughts; she sprang up now, 
wide awake in an instant, as is the brain which 
has not yet really slumbered or slept. 

When she opened the door Felix stepped in, 
looking characteristically neat and fresh, in spite 
of dressing suit and slippers. 

'Who is ill? Is it grandmother or Kitty?' she 
asked, pushing her hair out of her heavy eyes, and 
filled with apprehension by something in the pro- 
fessional steadiness of his manner. 

'Neither Kitty nor grandmother. I am going to 
Jean, Mary; a message has just come from him.' 

'Then he is dying,' she said quietly; but she 
groped oddly with her hands after a chair which 
was close beside her. 

'Yes, dear,' said her brother, helping her. 
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^ Mary,' after a moment's hesitation, ' he is asking 
for you too. Will you go?' 

' Of course,' she said, instantly standing up, com- 
pletely herself again. ' How can you ask ? ' 

*It is all very difficult,' said Felix, passing his 
hand over his forehead ; ' but we — no, I, have 
been so abominably unjust, knowing nothing of 
the truth all this time.' His voice shook for a 
moment. 

' Oh ! Felix, it was not only you. But we must 
not let ourselves think about that just now.' 

' No. The question is, can you go, as things still 
stand with you? Remember, you cannot consider 
yourself free yet until you have seen Bruce. It 
is very trying for you, my poor girl,' he went on 
hesitatingly. ' His mother has come herself ; but 
you must not let that count for too much.' 

' She need not have done that,' said Mary through 
her teeth. ' There is no question at all in the 
matter, Felix. You go and dress. I shall be 
ready as soon as you are.' 

'Stay,' he said, laying his hand on her arm; 
'she has something else to say to you, Mary — an 
impossible thing. Jean has a few hours — a day 
or two at most — to live. He is possessed with a 
craving, as sick people sometimes are. It is to 
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call you his wife before he dies ; in fact, to go 
through the form of marriage with you. To deny 
Jean this will not really cost him much: nothing 
can cost him much now. He will not realise it 
for more than a very short time, he may lose 
consciousness at any moment.' 

' He will certainly not have to realise that I 
have denied him anything.' 

'Mary, you cannot mean what you are saying. 
Remember what you owe to the man who is now 
hurrying here to marry you to-morrow. Have you 
not treated him badly enough already, without 
adding a further insult to the wrong you are 
doing him? You must think of the living as well 
as of the dying.' 

* Wrong or right,' said his sister, meeting his 
eyes, ' I am going to Jean. He wants me : he is 
dying. How can I think of anything — anj^^one 
else — now? There is nothing else! Afterwards, 
all the rest of my life — Ah ! ' she broke off im- 
patiently, 'don't try and make me lose another 
minute : it is no use. I carCt care about anything 
else now, however bad it is of me. I am going 
to Jean.' 

Her eyes shone with extraordinary brightness. 
She went to the toilet table, seized comb and pins, 
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and began to put her hair in order with rapid 
movements. 

*Try not to lose your head, Mary/ said Felix, 
making a last stand. ^ I tell you it is impossible 
that Edward Bruce should find you another man's 
wife when he arrives here to-night.' 

But now her face was plunging into cold water ; 
it emerged with a gasp to say, 'Go and tell his 
mother I am coming at once, to do anything Jean 
wants.' 

It was obvious that Mary had again taken the 
bit between her teeth, and there was nothing for 
it but to give her message and go to make his 
own preparations. 

Shortly afterwards four people made their way 
through the dust clouds and brushes of the red- 
coated valets de chamhre along the narrow corridors, 
and down to the archway in the Rue Castiglione, 
where a carriage was waiting for them. A few 
shutters were being taken down in the grey light ; 
the street lamps flickered in a pale and dissipated 
fashion ; people were already tramping by to begin 
the early work of Paris. 

Mrs. Lanion walked before the others, silent and 
very upright, scarcely leaning on the silver-handled 
stick she always used, a distinct protest in every 
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line of her head and back. She presented a severe 
harmony in ivory and silver as a lamp here and 
there glittered upon her from above. Her French 
namesake, shorter by three inches, shorter still by 
reason of the bowed head, which was generally 
carried so erect, actually leant heavily on Mary's 
arm. But the arm knew n© weakness now, and 
was capable of picking up Madame's substantial 
form altogether, and carrying it down the steps 
where her feet were stumbling in such an unac- 
customed way. Mary had never been filled with 
such a sensation of sufficing strength and efficiency 
as now: there was a look of something like ex- 
hilaration about her as she moved along, support- 
ing the older woman, who leaned upon another 
for the first time in her life. Everything was 
unreal and dreamlike this morning. 

While Felix was putting his grandmother into 
the carriage, Madame Lanion suddenly looked up 
into the face above her with a flash of her old 
manner — 

'Why are you doing this? What can it matter 
to you? You might have married my son last 
year, when he was well and strong ; but you re- 
fused him then.' 

' Oh, no I ' said Mary with a little smile ; ' it 
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was not Jean I refused ; he never asked me. 
Don't you remember?' 

*Good!' exclaimed Madame, as she climbed into 
the carriage. 'You can speak in the right voice; 
you can smile, you. My son has said for years,' 
she went on, looking round at them all, 'that the 
bad part of death was the process of dying slowly 
of an illness in the ordinary way. He said he 
could never bear the melancholy and tedium of it 
— the long faces and dismal speeches. He hoped 
he should hear the ordinary rational talk of daily 
life to the end. The sort of thing he is going 
through now has always been a nightmare to him; 
for I do not think I look cheerful, do I? And 
Jules cries over his bed whenever he gets into the 
room. I have not yet managed,' she said, looking 
round with a despairing gasp, 'to laugh once, or 
to make a joke about anything.' 

The dowager turned her head away and looked 
out of the window. She would not have liked 
to admit what an unbecoming sympathy she felt 
with the reprehensible young man who was giving 
them all so much trouble, and who was so bored 
by the process of dying. 

Felix leaned forward, and took Madame's hand 
in his. 'Never mind, now, dear Madame. You 
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can leave that part of it to me. Trust me, I will 
do what I can to make it easier for him.' 

'And so will I,' said Mary, from her corner, in 
a clear, steady voice. 

Her grandmother turned to her with an impetu- 
ous gesture, but thought better of it, and said 
nothing. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

So Mary and Jean came together again at the 
very edge of existence in a darkened and hushed 
world, where nothing had any substantial life or 
significance, except the all-absorbing struggle to 
keep a flickering flame alight to the last second 
of possibility. 

Her composure and gentle decision filled Bernard 
with admiration. Every time now that Jean floated 
back to consciousness from the dim region he was 
travelling through, he smiled; but he only whis- 
pered once or twice, for he was doing his best too. 

'When are they coming to marry us? Will 
there be time, Mary? You don't know what an 
immense longing I have to call you my wife after 
all. Are you sure they will be in time?' 

'Plenty of time,' she said, in a voice so full of 
confidence it seemed to bring a breath of new life 
with it to Jean. 

Bernard gave her something in a glass to put 
to his lips, saying, in a gruff whisper, ' Good ! But 
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this is still more to the point. No emotions, mea 
enfants; there is always plenty of time for such 
stuff. What nonsense, hein?^ 

Then he went out into the passage and blew 
his nose hard, and addressed a few peculiarly 
disagreeable observations to old Jules, who was 
flapping about there, getting in everybody's way, 
his round face quivering like a jelly. They all 
relieved their overcharged feelings by scolding 
that excellent man ; but he had been so used to 
it all his life it did not seem to affect him in the 
least, either for good or evil. He continued to 
indulge in the noisiest forms of agitation, and to 
cannon against every person, tray, basket of wood, 
or other object which came within reach of him. 
Unless Jean's door was kept locked, his great head 
came through it every few minutes to ask for 
news, in a whisper like the croak of a bull frog, 
and to groan and sigh until somebody charged at 
him and forced him back again. 

Felix now came through the inner archway with 
a harassed look. He had secured and brought 
back one or two legal functionaries, with their 
assistants, and had shut them up together in the 
library, with entreaties which sounded like threats 
that they would make short work of formalities. 
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and hasten matters as much as possible. ' But 
it's all no use,' he said, wiping his heated fore- 
head. ' So far as I can make out, it is impossible 
to arrange a marriage with a foreigner over here 
under several months ; if, indeed, it can be made 
legal even then, which I am beginning to doubt.' 

'Legal or not legal,' growled Bernard, 'what the 
devil does that matter here? Send for a priest, 
an English clergyman — anyone, in Heaven's name, 
and let there be a two minutes' performance of 
some kind or other, if you want him to die in 
peace. Only make haste. I say, what have law- 
yers got to do with an affair like this?' 

Felix sat down suddenly on a divan. 'Look 
here, Bernard, this is too ghastly a species of 
farce, and it is Mary and Jean who are to be the 
chief performers. I have had as much of it as I 
can stand now. Do what you like. Arrange what 
you like. I'm going back to my wife.' He put 
both his hands to his head. 

^LdcheT said Bernard, settling his gold spec- 
tacles and looking at him with perfect calm. 

' What ! ' cried Felix, naturally springing to his 
feet in a fury. 

'That's better, my boy,' said the doctor, laying 
his bony hand on his shoulder. 'Yes, we are 
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IdcheSy we men, giving way to dSfaillances out 
here, while those women are fighting all the battle 
in there.' He nodded in the direction of the closed 
door. 'They are admirable, I tell you. Your 
sister is of a force I should not have suspected 
in a young lady.' 

' Of course she is,' said Felix, subsiding into 
cross perplexity again. ' And, don't you see, I 
must think for my sister, who has got to live, 
rather than for my friend, who is going to die, 
you say, which is so much simpler. What will be 
her position as a widow, who is no widow, after 
going through some marriage ceremony which is 
no marriage ? Think, too, of what will be said of 
her — of the histories which will be made out of 
it I Worse than all, a man will presently arrive in 
Paris expecting to marry her himself to-morrow. 
He is an Englishman, and her fiancS.^ 

'That for her fiancS!'' said Bernard, with a 
small but diabolical grin. 'I tell you it is not the 
Englishman she is going to marry now. She has 
not a thought in her head for anyone but Jean, 
and she is going to marry him at once.' 

' And I repeat she can't do so : it is impossible. 
What will she say afterwards, when she has to be 
told she is not his widow ? ' 
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'What will she say now if you oppose her on 
such grounds? I tell you, if you don't let Jean 
have his way, she will never forgive you. What 
does it matter?' 

' Well, I suppose you are right. What a diabol- 
ical mess we are all in I But I tell you, Bernard, 
I insist upon the thing being done properly and in 
order, so far as is humanly possible. On our side 
of the water there are not so many obstacles to 
contend Mdth. My solicitor will arrive, special 
license and all, early to-morrow morning. You 
must manage to keep our poor boy alive till then.' 

An hour afterwards, astonished to find what a 
change had taken place in his charge since Mary's 
arrival, Bernard consented grudgingly enough to 
risk the delay. ' But it is a risk,' he said, ' for it 
is impossible to say whether this rally will not 
give way at any minute ; and if it does between 
now and to-morrow morning, I don't envy you, 
Felix.' 

His disciple did not answer, for more reasons 
than one. 

Old Mrs. Lanion had gone back to the hotel 
after a brief but portentous engagement with her 
French namesake. The matrons had sailed into 
action on the subject of settlements, and, but for 
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an accidental interruption, it is impossible to say 
how the battle would have ended. Jean's mother, 
even in her darkest hour, was not to be found 
wanting in her duties as head of the house. She 
brought in her hand a legal document settling the 
customary portion on Mary with which the sons 
of the house were wont to endow their brides ; and 
another, at her son's reiterated desire, leaving to 
his wife that was presently to be, all that part 
of his personal fortune which was not bequeathed 
to Susette. 

Mary's grandmother repudiated these transac- 
tions with infinite dignity and some anger. 'No, 
Madame,' she said, handing back the papers ; ' I 
cannot too strongly disapprove of the situation in 
which my grand-daughter's obstinate folly and — 
I really must say it — your son's mistaken course 
has placed her and all of us. At least,' with a fine 
motion of her head, 'it shall never be said that 
she gained any advantage from it.' 

The two faces, so unlike in form and colouring, 
looked at one another with the same inflexible ex- 
pression. Mrs. Lanion, majestic and distinguished; 
Madame, short, strong, bourgeoise ; but the one 
had as fine a sense of what was fitting as the other, 
and neither meant to give in. 
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Madame had brought in her husband along 
with the legal document. She always chose to 
mark any solemn or critical occasion in the family 
by producing this poor image of its head. It was 
like the seal on a deed, to her mind. The prevail- 
ing agitation and excitement in the household had 
penetrated to some extent through the numbed 
faculties of old Charles Lanion, and had caused 
disturbances which nobody had had time to notice 
in the half-frozen remnants of his mind. Above 
neutral, conciliatory remarks of Felix, and the volu- 
ble futilities with which Uncle Jules endeavoured 
to relieve a strained situation, there suddenly arose 
a muffled and stuttering, but quite comprehensible, 
utterance — 

' Louise, Louise I what is all this about ? Jean 
is dead, I know he is. My God I ' with increasing 
excitement and feeble clutchings of the one hand 
he could still move a little. ' It must be to me she 
wants to marry that grenadier of a woman ! Take 
me away, Louise. Do you hear? Send her away. 
I cannot — no, I will not be married to that broom- 
stick! Louise is so impulsive . . . always was 
. . . she has ruined her stomach by it.' He be- 
gan to sob, and his wife pointed to the door. Jules, 
however, who was standing by it, with shoulders 
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raised and palms outstretched in a frenzy of depre- 
cation, had not presence of mind to obey. Another 
moment and she had opened it herself, wheeling 
away her lord and master, who was still tearfully 
entreating her not to marry him to a woman three 
metres long, with a cold eye that gave him shivers 
in his back. Felix, in his tarn, contrived to hurry 
his grandmother away by a masterly manoeuvre, and 
put her into a cab before the rival power. was able to 
return to the charge. 

The evening was closing in before he was able 
to follow her to the hotel, where he thought it 
was time that another person, who had an unen- 
viable part to play in this domestic drama, should 
claim his attention. But he arrived too late. 
Kitty and Mrs. Lanion were both in the little 
salon, leaning back in easy chairs, as if spent 
with arduous exertions. The younger woman 
was pale, and there were suspicious signs about 
her eyes. The dowager was flushed, but retained 
her usual air of imperious self-possession. 

^ Alive?' asked Kitty. 

*Yes, and I really believe he will last another 
day or so now. But what about Bruce? He 
must have been here. He can't have gone?' in 
an incredulous voice, looking round as though he 
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expected to see the missing man's boot sticking 
out from under a chair or table. 

' Oh yes, he's gone I ' replied Kitty, with a flick- 
ering smile ; ^ gone with all the honours of war, of 
course. I must say none of us have appeared to 
so much advantage on this appalling occasion.' 

' Speak for yourself, child ! ' observed the old 
lady, with an upward motion of her white head. 
'We have all been placed in a shocking posi- 
tion by no fault of our own, or anyone else's 
but that wilful, misguided girl. I think we did 
all that was possible or becoming under the cir- 
cumstances. But he certainly behaved very well, 
poor man,' she added in a softer tone. 

' Poor man I ' echoed Kitty, resting her head 
against her husband's shoulder. 'Heaven defend 
us all from wanting to behave differently to the 
rest of our fellow creatures I It seems to produce 
nothing but harm all round.' 

' Yes 1 ' exclaimed the grandmother, mounting 
her favourite hobby-horse in a moment; 'for, 
after all, do not the chief conventions merely 
mean what has been proved to be the convenience 
of all? As if the accumulated experience of gen- 
erations was not likely to prove superior to one 
person's impulse I ' 
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'Well, but what did he say? What did he 
do?' asked her grandson, with impatient curi- 
osity. 

'He behaved with much dignity. Yes, it was 
really very well done,' said the old lady, with 
thoughtful appreciation. 'I was sincerely sorry 
for him; it moved me greatly.' 

' Felix, it was horrible ! ' said Kitty in her hus- 
band's ear. 'One could do nothing at all for 
him, and it is so dreadfully hard on the poor 
man. Grandmother was magnificent,' she went on 
out loud. 'He was naturally disposed to rage 
when he first came in. His brother had met him 
and told him a good deal when he arrived at the 
Q-are de Lyon, He came straight here in the 
state of mind one would naturally expect. But 
Madame put on her Maria Theresa air, and soon 
reduced him to something like composure by the 
mixture of dignity and sympathetic kindness of 
her treatment. It was masterly. Of course, 
nothing would convince him of the truth at first, 
or that it was not a conspiracy we had entered 
into against him and Mary. Then grandmother 
gave him Mary^s letter, and he read it. That 
was the worst of all I It made such a sudden 
change in him. Twenty years rushed into his 
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face all at once ; it really crumpled him up into 
an old man. People should never/ wiping her 
eyes furtively, 'never suffer and be still. It 
ought to be forbidden by law. How I wished he 
would scold again ! ' 

'After he had read the letter,' she continued, 
' he was quite silent. He sat down and stared at 
the fire with a sort of hurt, dazed look. It was 
shocking I I did not know he had so much heart! ' 

'Yes,' murmured Mrs. Lanion, 'it was a great 
blow ; poor man ! ' 

'At last,' continued Kitty, 'I could bear it no 
longer, but went up to him, and tried to tell him 
how deeply we felt for him, and how distressed 
and all that we were ; but, of course, it was too 
much to expect him to stand that. He jumped up 
and said " Thanks !" very haughtily, but stood 
tMdsting the letter between his fingers for a min- 
ute or two : it seemed an age ! At last he seized 
his hat and said, "It is only right to tell you 
that she warned me of this possibility at the first, 
when we became engaged ; but I did not regard 
it as a serious one then — or at any time. That 
was not her fault. There is nothing more to say, 
I think, except that I was unduly vehement when 
I came, and I apologise. Good-bye." 
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* Grandmother was altogether melted. She laid 
her hand on his arm and said, "But you have a 
right to a personal explanation from my grand- 
daughter. Would you not like to see her ? " 
" No I " he cried quite fiercely, and plunged out 
of the door. And that's all, Felix.' 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

On the heights above the Lake of Geneva, tow- 
ards Glion, there stands a villa, one of many, 
with gardens brilliant with flowers, and descend- 
ing by shady terraces to a white high road. 
Below this vineyards slope down again to the blue- 
green water, over whose surface the pointed sails 
skim about like great birds. Chillon raises its 
tower just at the appropriate point for so marked 
a spot of colour. Far away the dark opening to 
the mysterious valley melts away in clouds, above 
which there gleams, exactly where such a vision 
ought to be, the white crest of the Dent du Midi. 
Was there ever so fine a piece of scene-painting 
as that one, known to all travellers, whether by 
Cook or by Gaze, to the great playground? The 
incomparable decoration is almost irritating. Have 
we not seen it a thousand times at the theatre, 
on little painted boxes and cowbells, in framed 
chromes on lodging-house walls? Really, Madame 
Marigny's favourite painter was not far wrong 
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when he told her the view from her villa was al- 
together trop fa. 

But Madame Marigny was not at ^Mea DSlicea^ 
on this hot September morning. She had lent it 
to certain of her relations, and was far away in 
Norway, busily hunting down the Scandinavian 
writers whose fame had been noised abroad ; 
applying herself to strange tongues and stranger 
problems, oblivious of the EreintSs and all their 
works. 

On the lowest terrace in her garden, where the 
twisted branches of the lime-trees had been 
trained to form a roof overhead, Felix and Kitty 
Lanion were sitting in garden chairs, as idly 
quiescent as the inexhaustible energy of the small 
creature scrambling over their feet on the sandy 
path would permit. 

An English nurse at work not far off interfered 
occasionally to protect the helpless parents, or to 
appeal to the better feelings of her charge. ' Oh, 
Master John I I told you not to roll along the 
ground in that clean white frock,' then 'Oh! you 
didn't ought to lick the polish off your papa's 
boots. Look at him, sir,' flying to the rescue. 

Master John's papa hastily withdrew his out- 
stretched foot, thereby scattering a handsome deco- 

z 
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ration of marigolds and sticks, with wludii it had 
been crowned, at the cost of some labour to the 
artist, and considerable endurance to the owner of 
the object treated. Kitty laughed merrily. 'Never 
mind, Felix ; it is such a becoming attitude for a 
son to assume towards his father,' she said. 

^I dare say it*s all right, and I don't suppose 
boot polish will hurt him; but if it is all the same 
to John, I would rather he didn't work pointed 
bits of stick in at my button-holes ; it is not at all 
comfortable, I assure you.' 

*Come away, you grub,' said his wife, picking 
up the rosy, kicking creature ; ' remember you must 
play fair and hit a man of your own size another 
time.' His nurse bore him away struggling, and his 
mother subsided again on the wicker lounge, sighing 
with content — 

* Oh, how heavenly it all looks I What a place 
for a pastoral I ' 

* It is,' said her husband, coming to sit by her. 
'I shall find my pipe presently, Kitty.' 

'Up there are two in Arcadia also,' said his 
wife, pointing to the wide verandah in front of the 
house overhead, where two other people were visible 
under the shadow of the trailing plants. 

' Ah, don't I For you remind one of that other, 
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who is always there too.' He sighed, and looked 
away at the sunny panorama before them. 

' For my part,' she said thoughtfully, ' I think 
that terrible conundrum has answered itself in the 
best possible way, all things considered.' 

' Ah ! but it does not do to consider any- 
thing at all but the passing hour in connection 
with it.' 

' How unlike you to be so pessimistic ! ' exclaimed 
his wife. 

' You forget I have the misfortune to be a scientific 
man.' 

'Science has nothing to say to this case.' 

'No, nothing; that is just it.' 

'Felix, you frighten me. You don't mean you 
think Jean will die now, do you?' 

'Not now, at this present time, I trust. Mary 
performed a miracle in saving him two years ago. 
Between them they may carry it on for some while 
yet, even a few years, possibly; or they may not. 
It is impossible to prophesy about such a case. 
But she married a d3dng man, and he remains one, 
however long he holds out. How can my pro- 
fessional conscience justify that?' 

' Don't ask your professional conscience ! ' said 
his wife earnestly. 'Be wiser than that. Be as 
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happy as they are ; think only of the present 
hour, as you said just now. It is such a good 
one.' 

*It is — and I do. But I know more than they 
do, unhappily; and from my, or, rather no — from 
the right point of view, it is so bad.' 

'And from the wrong one, the sentimental and 
personal — the important one, in fact — it is so 
good. Look at Mary. The whole beauty and 
strength of her character are now called out. 
Hers is a nature, Felix, which would have gone 
to seed if it had remained starved and bruised. 
She had already embarked on some of the cranks 
and follies by which women like her make life 
intolerable to themselves and everyone belonging 
to them, under such circumstances. Mary has 
such a large nature that her extravagances are 
bound to be pretty big ones. Edward Bruce 
was a big one, and, in some shape or form, he 
was inevitable. Without Jean, Mary would have 
dashed herself against windmills as long as she 
had any breath left in her body.' 

*And without Jean — for it must come to that 
sooner or later, Kitty, I fear — won't she again ? ' 

' Oh, no ! She can never go back now ; he has 
taught her so much. Whatever happens, she will 
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have all this happiness to the good: it is her pos- 
session for the rest of her days. She has tasted 
of the fulness of life; the butterfly cannot become 
a chrysalis again. Living absolutely at one with 
him has developed her amazingly. How wonder- 
fully they are suited to one another I ' Kitty 
gave a long sigh. 

'There, you can't help sighing as you say it, 
you see, of course.' 

*Well, for all that, I maintain that the gain is 
so great as to be worth the loss. Such happiness 
as theirs is an inalienable possession.' 

' Well, to a certain extent I can agree with you. 
But with what pain one thinks of these two dear 
souls all the same : for the scales are pretty 
heavily weighted on the other side. However, 
sometimes people have to choose between the 
dagger and the bowl off the stage.' 

'I am sure they have chosen the lesser evil.' 

' I trust so. At present it certainly looks like it. 
But the strain on them both must be great ; few 
women's nerves could endure such eternal anxi- 
ety ; few men could take it as he does, dear old 
boy. They are a heroic couple, for there is 
something much thinner than the ordinary plank 
between them and the sea always. It takes good 
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stuff to stand that. I have seen it done before, 
but not like this.' 

'They are wonderful, indeed. Do you know, 
Felix, I am not sure that the presence of the 
continual fear has not, after a fashion, helped 
their happiness after all — given the fact, of 
course, that Mary's nerves are made of cast iron.' 

'My dear child, I believe my mental balance is 
becoming truly remarkable under your care ; but 
you still make a weak masculine brain reel at times. 
What on earth do you mean ? ' 

' Oh ! don't you see ? Think how difficult it must 
be, under ordinary circumstances, for a thorough 
Englishwoman and a Frenchman — ever so little of a 
Frenchman — to understand each other. Such a 
marriage is most dangerous. But living as they do, 
continually under the shadow of parting, they can- 
not afford any ordinary little disagreements or 
squabbles. There is not the same strain on one 
another's forbearance that there would be in an 
ordinary life. There is always the air-cushion of 
fear between them and work-a-day rubs.' 

' I congratulate you, my dear,' said Felix ; ' you 
are the most ingenious and determined of optimists.' 

But, looking at the optimist, he saw that her eyes 
were full of tears, and he thought that they had 
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talked long enough on a subject which was seldom 
far from their thoughts. 

' Aha ! ' he cried in an eager voice. ' I see such 
a fig up there, bursting with ripeness ! I believe 
if I stand on the wall I can just reach it for 
you.' 

' Oh try ! ' she exclaimed, jumping up in a moment. 

While he performed the necessary gymnastics, 
she fitted the tips of her shoes carefully into nooks 
in the stones, and clung to the top of the wall while 
she watched him. 

Presently she uttered an exclamation, which 
almost caused her husband to lose his balance and 
fall headlong into the sunk road below. 

' Look there, Felix ! ' He looked, and the fig 
remained on its bough for the rest of that day. 

Up above, on the verandah, Jean had disposed of 
himself to his entire satisfaction on a long Japanese 
lounge, where he could see the view and the sun- 
shine from under the shade of the sweet-smelling 
creepers. His sallow face looked only a little hol- 
lower than it had done three years ago ; but his 
hair had turned almost grey. The geniality and 
pleasantness of his expression were the same as 
ever ; only the look of patient detachment, which 
it is hard to see on any young or a familiar face, 
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was very marked as his eyes rested on the spar- 
kling panorama before him. 

Mary was busy gathering some of the pale tea- 
roses from the long trails drooping overhead. Her 
face, too, had changed in the subtle and indefin- 
able way which produces the greatest effects of 
all. The interest of life, of satisfied affection, of 
sustained courage, and other products of these 
years of experience, were written there already, 
and added something to a beauty which had never 
depended on youth. For Mary had never been 
very young. Presently she turned to her hus- 
band : ' JTean, you villain ! Have you forgotten 
what day this is?' 

He held out his hand to her ; but still gazed at the 
huge crags overshadowing Evian across the water. 

'I know it is the day on which a great fraud 
was perpetrated,' he said, with a half-melancholy 
smile. 

' It was ! ' said • Mary. ' Good heavens ! how 
thankful I was to hear of his appointment as Pro- 
fessor so soon afterwards. Poor, dear grandmother 
forgave us after that. She could not help it with 
you, Jean. I am glad she got over her anger 
with me before she died. Of course, I had behaved 
as badly as possible.* 
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* Oh, no, not you ! ' he exclaimed, shaking his 
head. ' Mary, I can't think how it came about ; 
it was all your doing. I had not the slightest 
intention of not going, after all : I thought there 
was no shadow of doubt.' 

* And I had not the slightest intention of letting 
you go, if I could keep you ; there was no shadow 
of doubt about that',' said his wife, sitting down 
beside him with a serene and cheerful counte- 
nance. 

He kissed the beautiful hand, with its strong 
womanly curves which he held in his own, and 
sighed — ' It has cost you very dear, my poor 
love.' 

' On the contrary, think what ft saved me from ! ' 
said Mary, smiling, determined not to allow the 
shadow which sometimes fell on his spirit to darken 
it now. ' Well, Jean, I will let you off this morning, 
in consideration of the fact that we have a whole 
series of wedding days to choose an armiversary 
from. There was the second function before Mon- 
sieur the Maire ; and then yours, or rather your 
mother's ceremony, next day at the Madeleine, 
and mine at the Embassy chapel. They don't fall 
due till next month. I shall expect a colossal 
bouquet for each of them.' 
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At this moment Felix came up the steps, his 
face brimming over with suppressed laughter — 

'Guess to whom Kitty is talking down there.' 

Mary shaded her eyes with her hand, and looked 
down the terraces to the white wall against the 
glittering background of blue water. Kitty's large 
gay parasol and light skirt alone were visible as 
she leant over the barrier between her and the 
high road ; but the sound of a male voice floated 
up to them. 

'Come, Madame la Chatelaine, and ask Mr. 
Bruce to dSjeuner^^ said her brother mischievously. 

' Oh, Felix ! it isn't — it can't be he ! ' she ex- 
claimed with something so like terror in her face 
that Jean could not help laughing at the sight of 
her dismay. 

' Jean, I am surprised at you ! ' said his brother- 
in-law severely, with dancing eyes. 'Have you 
no conscience to make a coward of you, too? 
Yes, my child,' he went on unctuously to his 
sister, ' your sin has found you out ; it is knock- 
ing at the garden gate. Come and bring it in, 
and feed it, and send it on its way further, where 
it will probably fare worse.' 

But now Kitty was seen to be making her way 
up to them. ' He has gone ! ' she said. ' He 
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sent you such polite messages, Mary, that you 
will not believe they are authentic if I repeat 
them to you. I wonder where he has learnt 
how to be so civil — quite like ordinary people. 
He was almost too magnanimous after the first 
moment of surprise. It was impossible not to be 
reminded every minute how much he was for- 
getting and forgiving ! ' 

* Did you not ask him to come in ? ' 

*0f course, I did. He had only stopped to 
disapprove of Geoffrey, who is painting his fa- 
vourite erStin under a tree by the roadside. Mr. 
Bruce told me to tell you he was very sorry he 
could not stay now. Perhaps he will call on his 
way back next week. When I heard where he 
was going to I did not try to hinder him,' said 
Kitty, with an important and mysterious air. 

'Why, where is he going to, Madame?' inquired 
her husband. 

'To Chateau d'Oex.' 

' To Chateau d'Oex I ' exclaimed Mary ; and 
then she and Kitty looked at one another and 
smiled. 

'Well?' pursued Felix the curious. 

' Oh, nothing I Only I wondered why Virginia 
could not decide to come to us from there at 
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once. She wrote, in her usual mysterious fashion, 
to say she was waiting on from day to day.' 

' I hope,' said Kitty, ' Virginia will not have 
much longer to wait now.' 

* Good old Virginia I ' said her husband so 
solemnly that they all laughed. 

*Well, it is a good old world, too, on the 
whole,' said Jean. 'At any rate, life is not quite 
hollow on a morning like this, with truites au hleu^ 
fresh caught from the lake by Geoffrey, waiting 
for us indoors, and a bottle of my old Chamber- 
tin. Come along.' 

' There is art for you ! ' exclaimed Kitty. ' That 
is higher than Geoffrey's ! ' 

' No ! ' said Winnington, his head suddenly 
appearing at the side of the verandah ; ' that is 
merely life. Whereas my art ' 

'Oh! your art has little in common with life, 
but it is sometimes very good fooling,' said Jean. 

'But that is exactly what you might say about 
life, too,' cried the irrepressible Kitty. 'It is 
generally very good fooling.' 



THE END 
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